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PREFACE 



The present year has been a year of rejoicing all over the 
British £mpire in all parts of the globe ; in India it has 
been the most disastrous year since the country passed 
under British rule. A severe plague has all but depopulated 
the great cities of one province ; a destructive earthquake 
has ruined the towns and villages of another ; and a famine^ 
the most widespread in its area ever known in India, has 
desolated the country from one extremity to the other. 

But the famine of 1897 is only one of a series of such 
calamities which have visited India almost periodically 
within the present century. Famines are a thing of the 
past in Western £urope ; in India every generation, every 
period of twenty years, has its tale of distress to tell. The 
year of the accession of the Queen was marked by a severe 
famine which desolated Northern India, and counted its 
victims by the million. The year of the Indian Mutiny 
was the commencement of the next twenty years, marked 
by three great famines — the famines of the North- West, 
of Orissa, and of Behar. The year in which the Queen 
assumed the title of the £mpress of India was the year of 
a more terrible famine in Madras, which swept away five 
millions of the people of Southern India. And the year 
of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee has, unfortunately, been 
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marked in India by another widespread famine which 
embraces the greater part of India within its sphere^ and 
which^ in spite of relief operations^ is likely to count its 
victims by the million. The years 1 837, 1 857, 1 877, and 1 897 
are sad landmarks in the modem history of India — land- 
marks not of progress and prosperity, but of desolation and 
disasters. 

Englishmen will not contemplate these facts with com- 
plaisance. It is not gratifying to know that a country, 
possessing a rich and fertile soil, and a frugal and industrious 
population, is still subject to recurring famines after a 
century and a half of British rule. It is not pleasant to 
learn that, after an uninterrupted peace of forty years, the 
people of India show no signs of increasing prosperity and 
greater security from distress. And it is sad to contem- 
plate that, in spite of a civilized administration, of the 
construction of railways and canals, of the vast extension 
of cultivation, and of the prosperity of foreign trade, India 
is still periodically desolated by calamities such as are 
unknown in Europe. 

The great famine in Bengal of 1 770 aroused the attention 
of Englishmen to the defects of the East India Company's 
administration in the last century, and was followed by the 
Regulating Act in 1774, by Pitt's India Act in 1784, and 
by Lord Comwallis's Permanent Settlement of Bengal in 
1793. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the sad events of 
the present year will once more direct the attention of 
Englishmen to Indian afiairs, and will lead to reforms which 
are urgently needed. Under the Company's rule, the 
renewal of the Charter every twenty years was an occasion 
for an inquiry into Indian affairs. We have lost the 
salutary effect of those periodical inquiries now, and the 
direct administration of India by the Crown has, along with 
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many great and obvious advantages, this one disadvantage 
— that the administration is virtually responsible to none. 
But although the periodical inquiries into Indian adminis- 
tration have unfortunately been discontinued, recent events 
are directing the attention of Englishmen to Indian affairs, 
and will before long require some investigation into the 
condition of the Indian people. Thoughtful men will ask 
themselves if the recurrence of destructive famines, five 
times within the forty years of the direct government of 
India by the Crown, indicates the normal state of a rich 
and fertile country ; and if the death of eight or ten 
millions of human beings from starvation, within this period, 
indicates the normal condition of an industrial and frugal 
population living in uninterrupted peace. These are ques- 
tions which will require some definite inquiry and some 
definite answer. 

And if an impartial inquiry be made into these matters, 
as it must sooner or later, it will be found that the present 
administration of India, honest and able as it undoubtedly 
is, has drifted into some serious blunders. And the worst 
of these blunders is its inordinate expenditure, which is 
impoverishing the people, and making them defenceless 
against droughts and famines. It will be found that the 
continuous increase of the State-demand from the produce 
of the soil, which is virtually the only means of subsistence 
for the mass of the people in India, is making them in- 
capable of saving in good years, and resourceless in bad 
years. It will be found that the imperial policy of 
England in the east, to secure a ' scientific frontier,' and 
to maintain an adequate army against Russia at the cost 
of India, is exhausting that rich and fertile country. It 
will be found that a system of almost unlimited borrowing 
of English capital, and of increasing the public debt of 
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India in times of peace^ drains the resources of the 
country for the payment of the interest in gold. And it 
will be found that the non-representation of the views and 
opinions of the people in the administration of the country 
makes it weak and uninformed in essential matters^ wanting 
in touch with the people, and ignorant of the real condition 

^ / and even the real poverty of the voiceless milLms. 

^f ' It is an inherent condition of human affairs, says John 

Stuart Mill in his work on ' Representative Government/ 
^that' no intention, however sincere, of protecting the 
interests of others, can make it safe or salutary to tie up 
their own hands.' And the events of the last forty years 
prove that it is necessary, in order to protect the vital 
interests of the people of India, to give them some voice 
in the administration of their own affairs, and to concede 
to them some form of representation such as it is safe and 
wise and practicable to concede in India. Different classes 
of British manufacturers and_ merchants, capitalists and 
planters, have the means to press their demands on the 
Indian Government for the remission of particular duties, 
or the construction of new lines of railway, for the 
maintenance of special labour laws, or for accelerating or 
retarding reforms in civil or criminal laws; and the 
Government of India has, not unoften, shaped its acts 
in furtherance of the- interests of such classes. The people 
of India have no such means to press their demands even 
for necessary and reasonable reforms ; they have no con- 
stitutional methods for expressing their wishes or explain- 
ing their views; and their interests are not adequately 
protected, because they are not constitutionally repre- 
sented. Instances in which the interests of the people 
have suffered in the past, because not duly represented, 
can be cited without number; nor is it possible to ade- 
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quately safeguard their interests in the future unless they 
be represented in some manner in the Government of 
their countfy. * By their own hands only/ continues Mill^ 
'can any positive and durable improvement of their cir- 
cumstances in life be worked out ;' and the time is near 
when Englishmen will see it fit and desirable to allow to 
the people of India some voice and some power^ duly 
guarded^ in improving their circumstances in life. 

A brief retrospect of the past history of India on such 
an occasion as this may enable us to understand Indian 
problems^ and may help the cause of reform ; for the history 
of British rule in India has been a history of reforms in the 
past^ and justifies the hope for reforms in the future. The 
forlorn pessimism which recognises no progress in Indian 
administration in the past is both foolish and false ; while 
the conventional optimism which shrinks from any reforms 
in Indian administration in the future is equally silly and 
hurtful. The problems before us at the present moment are 
momentous and serious, and, in order to face those problems 
with an unbiased mind, we must honestly and gratefully 
recognise the progress which has been effected in the past, 
and earnestly and hopefully strive after needed reforms 
in the future. As an Indian who has carefully studied the 
history of his country during the present century, who has 
witnessed the great events which have taken place in India 
during the last forty years, and who has taken his humble 
share in the work of Indian administration during a 
quarter of a century, the writer of these pages has honestly 
endeavoured to place the real needs of his country and 
the views of his countrymen before the British public. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the present little 
work is not meant to be a review of the general history 
of India; but is rather a review of reforms and popular 
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progress in India in the past^ and a forecast of the reforms 
needed in the future. I have not attempted to narrate in 
detail the story of wars and conquests^ of military triumphs 
and annexations. The triumphs of peace effected by such 
rulers as Comwallis and Bentinck^ Munro and Elphinstone, 
Canning and Ripon^ are more relevant to my purpose^ and 
have been narrated more fully^ because they have an abiding 
influence in benefiting and elevating my countr3rmen. And 
behind the work of these great and gifted rulers of India, 
I note the influence of those great English statesmen at 
home who have led great movements towards reform and 
progress in England, who have inspired reforms and progress 
in India, and who have given their names to the ages in 
which they lived. I have referred again and again to their 
work and to English history, because the history of progress 
in England and the history of progress in India have flowed 
in parallel streams. Indian history, or rather the history 
of Indian progress under British rule, is unintelligible with- 
out a reference to the history of progress in England. 

Such a clear understanding of the causes of progress in 
the past inspires us with hope for progress in the • future. 
And in the midst of the calamities which have overtaken 
India in the present year, and amidst the difficulties which 
surround Indian administration in the future, there is the 
solacing fact that the times are in our favour, that reforms 
in England must lead to reforms in India, and that India 
forms a part of that great modem empire which has accepted 
progress and self-government as its dominating ideas. 

ROMESH C. DUTT. 

Sandoate, 

August^ 1897. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE AGE OF PITT AND WELLINGTON. 

1785—1815. 

The recent celebration of the Queen'^s Diamond Jubilee 
naturally recalls to mind the memorable events, within 
and beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, which 
have led to the consolidation of the British Empire 
during the present century. Our attention is called to 
those bold enterprises, and to that policy of wisdom, 
which have helped to draw closer various nations, living 
in different latitudes and under di£Perent skies, who 
agree, however, in rendering a common homage to the 
Queen of England. And along with the story of the 
extension and consolidation of the British Empire, the 
still more instructive story of social, moral, and intel- 
lectual progress, and of the advancement of the people 
in influence and power, is vividly brought to our mind 
by the great festival of the present year, a festival 

1 
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unique in the history of England, a festival of the 
completion of a sixty years^ reign. 

Such an occasion seems to be appropriate for placing 
before the British public a brief record of the progress 
which India has made under British rule. The story 
of the rise of the Indian Empire has been told in 
voluminous works, as well as in short and entertaining 
books, and it is not with the purpose of repeating a 
twice-told tale that this little work has been under- 
taken. Our main object in the present narration will 
be to tell the story of progress, and trace the steady 
advancement of the people. The current of popular 
progress is often obscured in history by the shadow of 
larger events; but, nevertheless, this obscure stream 
spreads over and vivifies the land from age to age, and 
is worth more to the people than the most glorious wars 
and brilliant victories which historians love to narrate. 

It is needless to remind our readers that, in tracing 
the history of progress in India, it will be our duty to 
frequently refer to extraneous causes — ^to those gi'eat 
impulses which are making for progress in England and 
in Europe. These causes are not always explained by 
the historians of India with sufficient distinctness. Filled 
with a legitimate admiration for the great actors on the 
scene, the historians of India often forget that those 
actors receive their cue from Europe, and that their 
most memorable acts are determined by great European 
movements. We have heard' it said by responsible 
statesmen in India that the destinies of that country 
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should never be brought under the varying mfluences 
of English polities. That there should be a certain 
consistency in the policy of the Indian Government is 
a proposition which needs to be stated to receive 
universal assent. But that India should move in an 
orbit entirely her own, and beyond the influence of the 
great movements of modem Europe, is neither possible 
nor desirable. 

To us the modem history of India is unintelligible 
without a reference to the modem history of England. 
We are unable to grasp the policy of Lord Wellesley 
in India without comprehending the policy of Pitt in 
Europe. We fail to follow the great reforms inau- 
gurated in India by Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck, 
without knowing something of the parallel reforms 
effected in England at the same period by men like 
Cobbett and Brougham, Canning and Grey, The 
vigorous policy of Dalhousie receives its true ex- 
planation from the foreign policy of Palmerston; 
and the Liberal measures of Ripon are unintelligible 
without a reference to the Liberal measures of Gladstone. 
Throughout this century the rulers of India, whether 
under the East India Company or under the Crown, 
have drawn their mspiration from England, and the 
great movements which mark the history of modem 
England have left their impress on the history of 
modem India. In trying to elucidate the history of 
India, therefore, we shall frequently have to tum for 
light and guidance to episodes in English history, which 

1—2 
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are sufficiently £BimiIiar to Englishmen, but whose far- 
reaching results are little suspected. 

The story of the rise of British power in India 
virtually begins fix)m 1745. But we pass by the events 
of the first forty years, the events of the age of CUve 
and Hastings, because they have been made fismiiliar 
to the English reader by that most charming of his- 
torical paintei*s, Lord Macaulay. And the subject 
is worthy of his matchless pendl. There is no period 
of English history, probably, which is lighted by such 
brilliant tints or shaded by such dark shadows as this 
first period of British conquests in India. The strange 
incidents which led to the transfer of the supreme 
power in India from the grasp of the Great Mogul to 
a company of traders from the West, hitherto little 
known in Asia, have in them all the romance which 
lightens the adventures of the most daring adventiurers 
in unknown seas and lands, like Columbus or Gama, 
Cortez or Pizarro. As an Anglo-Indian poet sings : 

' History never told 
Of monarch-merchants, heroes wandering far, 
A stranger tale of traffic or of war !' 

On the other hand, this strange tale of traffic and 
of war is disfigured by incidents which throw sombre 
shadows over the scene it depicts. Englishmen in the 
last century heard of the tale with concern, and became 
anxious for their good name abroad, and this feeling 
found eloquent expression in that most august of pro* 
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ceedings which even the British Parliament has ever 
witnessed, the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

To the end of his life, Edmmid Burke felt that 
he had failed in the mightiest endeavour which he 
had made in the cause of justice and of right. But, 
nevertheless, if ever any man succeeded in vindicating 
rieht and iustice, that man was Edmund Burke. As 
one of the gre.Lt of living writers in England has 
pointed out, ' the side that is defeated on a particular 
issue is often victorious in the wide and general out- 
come. Looking back across the ninety years that 
divide us from that memorable scene in Westminster 
Hall, we may see tiisct Burke had more success than at 
first appeared. If he did not convict the man, he over- 
threw a system, and stamped its principles with lasting 
censure and shame. . . . That Hastings was acquitted 
was immaterial. The lesson of his impeachment had 
been taught with sufficiently impressive force — the 
great lesson that Asiatics have rights, and that Euro- 
peans have obligations ; that a superior race is bound 
to observe the highest current morality of the time in 
all its dealings with the subject race. Burke is entitled 
to our lasting reverence as the first apostle and great 
upholder of integrity, mercy, and honour, in the 
relation between his countrymen and their humble 
dependents.*** 

Warren Hastings left India in 1785, and our present 
story begins from this date. The great Pitt had taken 

* ' Burke/ by John Morley. 
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charge of his duties as Prime Minister of England in 
the preceding year, and held that high post continu- 
ously for seventeen years ; and the policy of the rulers 
of India during these years was a reflection of the policy 
of Pitt in Europe. In the very first year of his tenure 
of office Pitt passed his famous India Bill of 1784, which 
placed the civil and military transactions of the East 
India Company under a Board of Control in England ; 
and the British Gk)vemment thus became directly re- 
sponsible for the proper administration of Indian 
affairs. The period of Clive and Hastings came to a 
natural end. 

Lord Rosebery has, in his Life of Pitt, dispelled a 
widespread misapprehension, and has shown that Pitt, 
who is generally regarded as a great war Minister, was 
really the greatest peace Minister that ever held office 
in England. His soul was bent on securing, not the 
triumphs of war, but the triumphs of peace. Three 
times he brought forward his scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform — the last time in 1786 ; but England was not 
yet ripe for it, and in spite of the zeaJ and ability 
of Pitt, his endeavours failed. In the same year he 
brought forward his generous and statesmanlike Irish 
scheme, proposing to admit Ireland to a participation 
of the commercial advantages of Great Britain, and 
denouncing in the strongest terms the past treatment 
of Ireland by England. But on this question also 
English prejudices prevailed ; and one of the first and 
best opportunities for really uniting the two countries 
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passed away. In 1787 a small colonizing expedition 
was sent to Australia, and the foundation was laid on 
which has been built up in these hundred years the 
great self-governing Australian colonies of the present 
day. In the following year Pitt, prompted by Wil- 
berforce and supported by Biu*ke and Fox, induced the 
House of Commons to take the burning question of 
the slave trade into consideration, and the Bill for its 
provisional regulation was passed shortly after. And in 
179S Pitt made his great speech on this great subject, 
which all authorities consider the highest effort even of 
his genius. He was so weak and exhausted that he 
took some medicine before he began to sp«ak ; but 
when he once began, his long and powerful oration 
showed no signs of weakness, and during the last twenty 
minutes he seemed nothing less than inspired. His 
great rivals on the opposite side were carried away by 
his eloquence ; Fox and Wyndham were loud in their 
admiration ; Sheridan was passionate in his praise, and 
Grey was equally enthusiastic. Such were the noble 
reforms which Pitt endeavoured to secure during the 
first nine years of his administration, from 1784 to 
1793 ; and these years witnessed the first great reforms 
in the government of India. 

Lord Comwallis, the successor of Warren Hastings, 
landed in Calcutta in 1786. The appointment of this 
nobleman of high character as Governor -General of 
India was in itself a sign of the times ; and ComwalUs 
did not belie expectations. The Company'^s servants 
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had from the very commencement found the task of 
civil administration in India more difficult than the 
task of defeating ill -disciplined Indian armies in the 
field. Lord Clive, the victor of Plassy and the 
conqueror of Bengal, had signally failed in his system 
of civil administration. Under his system the ad- 
ministration of law and justice, as well as the collection 
of revenue, was still left in the hands of the Nawab of 
Bengal and the two deputy Nawabs of Patna and 
Murshidabad; and the revenue when collected was 
supposed to be made over to the Company. In the 
meantime the Company^s servants were busy with the 
Company'^s trade, and also with making colossal private 
fortunes, with which they hoped to retire to England, 
as fast as possible. Thus, the supreme power, which was 
responsible for the well-being and protection of the 
people, did not concern itself with the administration 
of the country; while the Nawab and the deputy 
Nawabs and their subordinates, who were entrusted 
with the entire administration, did not feel that re- 
sponsibility for the good of the people which the 
supreme power alone can feel. They were collecting 
revenue for the Company, and were not scrupulous as 
to the means employed ; and the Company, so long as 
it obtained the revenue, believed itself free from the 
responsibilities of administration. Thus, under a dual 
system of government neither party felt responsible for 
good administration, and the people were grievously 
oppressed. The English, as the supreme power in the 
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land, naturally got the odium for this state of things ; 
and the thoughtful writer of the * Siyar-ul-Mutakherin ^ 
lamented that ^ the new rulers paid no attention to the 
concerns of the people of Hindustan, and suffered them 
to be mercilessly plundered, oppressed and tormented 
by officers of their own appointing.** 

Warren Hastings totally upset the system of Lord 
Clive. He arrested the deputy Nawabs, and brought 
them down to Calcutta. A judicial inquiry was made 
into their conduct and administration, and their 
authority was abolished for ever. He removed the 
central revenue offices from Murshidabad and Patna 
to Calcutta, and placed them under the supervision 
of English officials under the name of the Board of 
Revenue. He abdished the judicial powers of local 
landlords or zemindars, and appointed an English officer 
in each district under the misleading name of Collector 
for the purposes of administration. The Collector was 
responsible for the collection of revenues; he was the 
Civil Judge ; and he was also the Criminal Court in his 
district. A code of r^ulations w£is drawn up for the 
guidance of Collectors; and two Sadar Courts of Appeal 
were established at Calcutta. 

These measures give evidence of Warren Hastings'^s 
energy, vigour, and power of organization; but they 
also give evidence of his arbitrary exercise of power. 
He swept away by a stroke of his pen the system which 
had prevailed before; he took away from local chiefs 
and zemindars the power and the responsibility of 
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keeping peace within their vast territories ; he rejected 
all co-operation on the part of the people in the ad- 
ministration of their own concerns; and he set up 
young Englishmen, ignorant of the law and the 
customs of the country, to administer civil and criminal 
justice, to collect revenues, to repress crime, to maintain 
peace, and to be sole authority in all matters of ad- 
ministration in their districts. The system could not 
succeed, and did not succeed. 

When Lord Comwallis came to India, his great 
endeavour was to make these young district Collectors 
upright and honest administrators. The Collectors 
used to draw salaries varying according to their work, 
and in no case exceeding about d^l,500 a year; but 
their irregular and additional gains amounted to a 
great deal more. The pagoda tree was shaken to some 
effect in every district by the very men appointed as 
the heads of districts. Lord Comwallis abolished these 
irregular gains of the district Collectors ; and he forced 
the Court of Directors to grant them adequate salaries. 
He also effected a great improvement in the administra- 
tion, which has unfortunately been lost to us since, by 
separating the revenue and executive work from the 
judicial work. He limited the powers of Collectors to 
revenue work only ; and he appointed magistrates and 
judges in all districts for the performance of judicial 
work. And Lord Comwallis also established four 
Provincial Appellate Courts, in Calcutta, Dacca, Mur- 
shidabad and Patna, between the District Courts and 
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the Sadar Appellate Courts established by Hastings. 
All these measures bear the impress of Comwallis^s 
judicious mind, his noble English instincts, and his 
desire to rule India on those principles of equity and 
justice which are recognised in all civilized countries, 
rather than by despotic power. In the words of a 
writer, who writes with an intimate knowledge of his 
subject, *The Comwallis Code, whether for revenue, 
police, criminal and civil justice, or other functions, 
defined and set bounds to authority, created procedure, 
by a regular system of appeal guarded against the mis- 
carriage of justice, and founded the Civil Service of 
India as it exists to this day.** In one respect only 
Comwallis failed to rectify the mistakes of his pre- 
decessor: the almost entire exclusion of the people of 
India from the administration of their country was 
continued. The result proved disastrous in the end. 

We pass by the story of Comwallis^s Mysore war, an 
account of which will be found in every book on Indian 
history. Tipu Sultan was humbled, and ceded one half 
of his territories, which were divided among the English 
and their allies. He also consented to pay three millions 
towards the expenses of the war, and sent his two sons 
as hostages for the fulfilment of the terms. The peace 
Ivas concluded in 1792. 

But the crowning glory of Lord Comwallis^s adminis- 
tration was the Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues of Bengal, efiected in 1798. The condition of the 
landed classes in Bengal — ^both landlords and cultivators 
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— ^had been reduced to the last stage of misery through 
the blunders as well as the rapacity of the Company^s 
servants and their Indian subordinates. The great 
famine of 1771 had desolated Bengal, and had carried 
away a third of the population of that fertile and 
populous province. Cultivated fields had relapsed into 
jungle, and villages had become the home of the wild 
beast. The vigorous administration of Warren Hastings 
gave the country some security and rest ; but his frequent 
and punctual calls for revenue, and his system of settling 
estates with the highest bidders, ruined the old landed 
houses of Bengal. Estates were sold to speculators; 
and money-lenders acquired vast properties, and screwed 
up rents in order to pay the demands of the Grovem- 
ment. The result was disastrous. ^ I may safely assert,^ 
wrote Lord Cornwallis, Hhat one-third of the Com- 
pany'^s territory in Hindostan is now a jungle, inhabited 
only by wild beasts.' 

The proposal was then made to settle the estates at a 
revenue fixed for ten years. The inadequacy of such 
a measure was, however, apparent to the Governor- 
General. ^ Will a ten years'* lease induce any proprietor 
to clear away that jungle, and encourage the ryots to come 
and cultivate his lands, when at the end of that lease 
he must either submit to be taxed, ad libitum^ for his 
newly-acquired lands, or lose all hopes of deriving any 
benefits for his labour ?** Lord Cornwallis therefore 
desired the settlement to be permanent, and the settle- 
ment was made permanent in 1798. 
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Those who judge the policy of Indian rulers merely 
by the amount of revenue which it produces have con- 
demned this act of Lord Comwallis. Those, however, 
who judge it by happiness which i^^se^ures to the people 
of India will admit that no single^^m^Bsure of the 
British Government that can be named has been so 
beneficial to the people, and therefore to the Gk>vem- 
ment under which they live. Cultivation has largely 
extended in Bengal within these hundred years, mainly 
owing to the Permanent Settlement, and the profits from 
this extension have remained with the people, and have 
bettered their condition. And as the Government asks 
for no increase of revenue from the landlords of Bengal) 
they have stopped the landlords from obtaining increase 
from cultivators, except on the most reasonable grounds. 
Bengal cultivators to-day are therefore more prosperous 
and self-i*elying, more free from the grasp of the money- 
lender, and better able to withstand the first onset of 
famines than cultivators elsewhere in India. For all 
this— for the increased happiness which has been secured 
to over 60,000,000 of people in India — the credit is due 
to the large-hearted policy and the benevolent wisdom 
of Lord Comwallis. 

Among the direct benefits which the British Govern- 
ment have derived from the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, there are two of a specially marked character 
which require to be mentioned. It is not easy, says a 
writer whom we have ak^eady quoted, to over-estimate 
the advantage of having a wealthy, influential, and 
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privileged class who have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by revolution ; and during the Mutiny of 1867, 
such disaffection as had broken out in Bengal soon dis- 
appeared, and ^ the Sepoys took to the villages and the 
jungles, and then they literally melted away before the 
impassive demeanoiu*, the want of sympathy, and the 
silent loyalty of the zemindars/ In the second place, 
in years of scarcity and famine, which seem to recur 
periodically in India, the co-operation of the zemindars, 
both in raising funds and in carrying out reUef opera- 
tions, has been of inestimable value ; and in the present 
distressful year the premier zemindar of Bengal has 
distinguished himself by a donation amounting to about 
.^100,000. 

Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, suc- 
ceeded Comwallis as Governor-General, and ruled India 
from 1793 to 1798. Under his administration the 
Peimanent Settlement was extended to the Province of 
Benares. But the current of peaceful reforms was now 
disturbed by the turmoil of war, which had already 
broken out in Europe, and which led to a change of 
policy in India. For about twenty years — from 1794 
to 1816 in Europe, and from 1798 to 1818 in India — 
the record of peaceful reforms is poor ; the annals are 
full of the incidents of war. Consistently with the 
plan which we have laid down for ourselves, we shall 
rapidly pass over these incidents, until we come again 
to a new period of peace and reforms. 

Pre-eminently a peace Minister, Pitt avoided being 
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drawn into a war as long as he could. When the 
Revolution broke out in France in 1789, and the Bastille 
was taken, Pitt remained unmoved and firm amidst the 
wildest excitement. In 1790 Pitt wrote that England 
meant to persevere in the neutrality which it had 
hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the 
internal dissensions of France ; and even in 179^ Pitt 
hoped to keep England free from the war. But the 
public feeling in England was too strong for Pitt. 
After the events of August 10, 1792, the British 
Government recalled their Ambassador from Paris ; and 
after the execution of Louis in 1793, they ordered the 
ex-Envoy of France to leave England, which virtually 
meant a declaration of war. France replied by an open 
declaration of war. 

Into the events of the war, which continued for eight 
years, from 1794 to 1801, it is notour purpose to enter. 
The British Navy won renowned victories and swept 
the seas, but the British Army made only scattered, 
feeble, and ineffectual efforts. These feeble and in- 
effectual expeditions by land cost England no less than 
60,000 men up to 1801, without securing any great 
advantages, and Macaulay therefore has some grounds 
for calling Pitt an incapable war Minister. 

But Pitt's policy should be judged, not by the result 
of the expeditions he sent out to the Continent, but 
also by the great coalitions he formed against 
Napoleon ; and if the coalitions, too, failed, it is be- 
cause no human endeavours were then of any avail 
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against that great genius of war. Napoleon demolished 
the first coalition by his brilliant Italian campaign, and 
Austria, the last ally of England, laid down her arms 
and concluded a treaty with the conqueror in 1797. 
The indefatigable Pitt formed a second coalition, 
arming Russia and Turkey, Naples and Austria, against 
France ; and he even refused the First ConsuPs offers 
of peace, hinting that there could be no peeu^ until 
* the restoration of that line of princes which for so 
many centuries maintained the French nation in 
prosperity at home, and in consideration and respect 
abroad.** Napoleon sent his famous reply, alluding to 
the English revolution to which the Hanover line of 
kings owed the English throne ; but his most effectual 
reply was given in the field of Marengo. The second 
coalition was demolished, and Austria concluded peace 
with France in 1801. Pitt resigned in the same yeeu*, 
after holding the post of Prime Minister for seventeen 
years, and England concluded the Peace of Amiens 
with France. 

The two coalitions spoken of above had been secured 
by a vast expenditure of treasure. In 1796, and again 
in 1797, the British Exchequer guaranteed loans 
aggregating to over «P6,000,000 in consideration of 
Austria maintaining her amies in wax against France, 
and subsidies were also given amounting to over 
<£9,000,000. The total addition made to the national 
debt of England during these eight years up to 1801 
was the fabulous sum of over <£'334,000,000 ! 
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While Pitt made such vast sacrifices to maintain the 
war against France, his endeavours to crush every 
opposition at home were still more strenuous, and per- 
haps regrettable. The question of Parliamentary 
Reform which had engaged his attention in the earlier 
days of peace was shelved for ever, and the advocacy of 
such reform was now treated as a crime. In Scotland 
the Reform Party was persecuted and punished with 
appalling severity. Muir, a member of a convention 
with revolutionary aims, was transported for fourteen 
years. Palmer, a clergyman, was transported for seven 
years for circulating a paper in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. Skirving, Margarot, and Gerrald were trans- 
ported. In England the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended from 1796 to 1801. One Act enlarged 
the list of treasonable offences, and another Act 
forbade all public meetings of more than fifty persons 
without the superintendence of a magistrate. And 
regulations and restrictions were imposed upon the 
press. It is fair to Pitt to state that he rather 
yielded to the public sentiment than led it. 'The 
public in its terror called for more and more ; Parlia- 
ment passed every repressive measure with something 
like acclamation ; it was not the coercion of a people 
by a Government, it was the coercion of a Grovem- 
ment by the people.*** 

If such things could take place in England, it may 
be imagined that the state of things was a hundred 

* Lord Rosebery's * Pitt/ p. 167. 

2 
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times worse in Ireland. Between the Catholic Party, 
agitating for emancipation, and the Ulster Protestants 
there was a feud worse than war. There were murders 
and roastings on one side, there were picketing and 
scourging, hanging and house-burning, on the other. 
The French sent expeditions to Ireland in 1796 and 
again in 1798, and in the last year the Irish rose in 
open rebellion, and were repressed with cruel and 
atrocious severity. 

Harassed by a war abroad, and probably more 
harassed by the state of things in Ireland, Pitt resolved 
on a great measure. Ireland must be united with 
England. There must be one Parliament, not two; 
and this must be effected by any means by which it 
was possible to secure the object. In 1799 the Irish 
Parliament rejected the propositions of the Government 
for a union. Then followed a system of coercion and 
bribing to secure the object. 'The corruption was 
black, hideous, horrible ; revolting at any time, 
atrocious when it is remembered that it was a nation'^s 
birthright that was being sold."** Out of 300 members, 
sixty-three were bribed or coerced to vacate their seats, 
and men favourable to the Union were elected, and the 
measure of Union was passed in 1800. ' The whole un- 
bribed intellect of Ireland was opposed to it,^ but the 
object aimed at was secured, and Ireland was united 
with England under one Parliament, so as to present a 
united front to the enemy. 

* Lord Rosebery's *Pitt,' p. 189. 
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We have dwelt at some length on these transactions 
in Europe because the history of India during the 
closing years of the eighteenth century and the opening 
years of the present century is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of Pitt's European policy. Lord Morning- 
ton, who ruled India from 1798 to 1805, was Pitt's 
friend and imitator. Before coming out to India, he 
had asked Pitt for a peerage of Great Britain, and Pitt 
had procured one for him by using his influence with 
the King. Arrived in India, Lord Momington followed 
the policy of Pitt as closely as a European policy can 
be imitated in India. In 1799 Lord Momington re- 
ceived the high title of Marquis Wellesley of Norragh, 
and when he grumbled that an English marquisate had 
not been conferred on him, he received a just but 
friendly rebuke from his patron and friend. In 1805 
Wellesley was recalled from India, and reached England 
in time to see his dying friend. There is scarcely a 
more touching episode in the history of the times than 
the friendship between the great Commoner who swayed 
the destinies of England and the great Marquis who 
swayed the destinies of India. Death alone closed the 
friendship in 1806. 

Pittas engrossing idea was to imite Europe against 
the power of Napoleon. Wellesley's engrossing idea 
was to unite India under the paramount power of 
England against a possible invasion of the French. 
Pitt granted subsidies to European Powers to maintai^ 
armies in war against the common enemy. Welkaky 
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modified this policy so as to make it suitable to the 
conditions of India. To grant subsidies to the Indian 
potentates, and to maintain their inefficient troops in 
readiness, would have been waste of money. He there- 
fore obtained subsidies from those potentates in order 
to maintain British armies in their dominions. By 
this skilful adaptation of Pitfs policy he succeeded in 
uniting India under the supreme power of England. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad had maintained some 
French battalions; Lord Momington induced him to 
disband these battalions in 1798, and to receive and 
pay for a British force in his dominions. Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore had proposed to conclude an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the French. Lord Momington 
resolved to crush this Mysore chief. An English army 
under General Harris marched on Seringapatam, the 
capital of Mysore. Tipu died like a warrior, sword 
in hand, in 1799, and the power of the house was 
extinguished for ever. 

The fall of Mysore was followed by the fall of 
Tanjore and the Camatic. Lord Momington, now 
Marquis of Wellesley, dealt with both in his own 
arbitrary way. He deposed the reigning prince of 
Tanjore, and placed a rival on the throne, on the con- 
dition of transferring the entire administration to the 
British! And on the death of the Nawab of the 
Camatic he allowed one of the rival heirs to succeed 
on condition of a similar transfer. The Raja of 
Tanjore and the Nawab of the Camatic henceforth 
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became political pensioners; their dominions passed 
under the administration of the British in 1801. 

The Mahrattas were the only remaining power in 
India. Guided by the genius of the celebrated Nana 
Famavis, they had declined to enter into any * sub- 
sidiary ** treaty, and Wellesley therefore waited for an 
opportunity to bring them to his snare. The oppor- 
tunity came at last. In 1802 there were disputes be- 
tween two claimants for the post of Peshwa, the head 
of the Mahratta confederacy. Baji Rao, one of the 
claimants, was worsted in battle, fled to the western 
coast, and saw nothing but ruin before him. In 
this extremity he signed the obnoxious treaty which 
the Mahrattas had declined so long, and agreed to 
receive a British force, if the British would help 
him to the coveted post of Peshwa. This was the 
celebrated Treaty of Bassein, signed on December 31, 
1802. 

Baji Rao was placed on the Peshwa^s throne at Puna in 
1803. The other Mahratta powers, Sindia, Holkar, and 
the Bhonsla, were staggered by this triumph of Welles- 
ley'*s diplomacy, which introduced the British into the 
arena of their politics. War was the inevitable result, 
but into the details of this war it is needless for us to 
enter. Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the famous Duke 
of Wellington, crushed the power of the Mahrattas in 
the south in the celebrated battles of Assaye and 
Argaon ; and Lord Lake defeated their army in the 
north, and entered Delhi, the ancient capital of 
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Hindustan, as a conqueror in 1803. From this date 
the British became the Supreme Power in India. 

But Wellesley'^s troubles were not yet at an end. 
Sindia and the Bhonsla concluded ^ subsidiary "* alliances 
with the British, the former renouncing all claims to 
the regions north of the Chambal, and the latter ceding 
Cuttack and Berar. The Gaekwar of Baroda, another 
Mahratta chief, also ceded some territory for the 
maintenance of a ^subsidiary** force. But Holkar 
remained yet unsubdued, and while the wax with 
Holkar was still proceeding, Sindia threw oS his 
allegiance to the British, and joined Holkar, once 
more to uphold the common Mahratta cause. Thus 
complications began again ; the East India Company 
were alarmed at the unending wars of Wellesley, and 
scarcely veiled their disapprobation of his action in 
their letters. But they retained the conquests while 
they disapproved of the wars, and Wellesley replied to 
them with cutting irony : * The general fame of your 
equity and magnanimity would have precluded any 
supposition that in condemning the justice of oiur cause 
you would retain the fruits of oiur success, or enjoy the 
benefits of the peace while you repudiated the necessity 
and the policy of the war.' Wellesley was recalled in 
1806. 

We have seen before that Pitt's second coalition 
against Napoleon failed in 1801. Pitt retired from 
office, and the preliminaries of the Peace of Amiens 
between France and England were settled in the same 
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year. But the peace was of short duration. War 
broke out again in 1803, and in the following year the 
English nation recalled to the office of Prime Minister 
the one man in England who had shown a capcu^ity 
to continue it with tenacity of purpose, if not with 
success. Pitt took his seat in the House of Commons 
on May 18, the very day on which his great antagonist 
was proclaimed Emperor of the French. 

Pitf^s war policy was the same as before, but on a 
grander scale. He matiured a gigantic alliance with the 
European Powers. Russia agreed to bring 500,000 
men against France. Austria signified her adherence to 
the new coalition. Prussia was still hesitating, and 
had not yet joined, when the coalition was crushed. 

Napoleon had collected his grand army at Boulogne, 
bent on striking a mortal blow at England, and was 
only waiting for his fleet. News came to him, however, 
that his fleet had retreated to Cadiz. News also 
reached him of the great coalition which England and 
Russia and Austria had joined, and which Prussia was 
about to join. There was not a moment to be lost; 
Napoleon changed his plans and marched into Austria. 
England heard with dismay that the Austrian General, 
with 30,000 veteran troops, had been surrounded at 
Ulm, and had surrendered to the great conqueror. A 
few days after, tidings of the victory of Lord Nelson at 
Trafalgar cheered the English nation, and Pitfs health 
was drunk as the saviour of Europe. But Pitt replied 
almost in pathetic terms, *' Europe is not to be saved by 
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any single man.** How true these words were Englishmen 
knew, when they learnt a few weeks after that the 
invincible Napoleon had crushed Austria and Russia in 
the field of Austerlitz on December 2, 1805. The 
armies of Austria and Russia were scattered, peace was 
being negotiated, the third coalition against Napoleon 
was at an end. The news killed Pitt. 

The last scene of the drama of Pitt's life is well 
known. Pitt was at Bath when the tidings of 
Austerlitz reached him. He opened the packet and 
was staggered. He asked for some brandy and 
swallowed one or two drams ; had he not, he must have 
fainted. On January 9 he set out for home. As he 
entered his villa on the 12th, his eye fell on a map of 
Europe. ' Roll up that map,"' he said ; ' it will not be 
wanted these ten years.** Two days after, Wellesley, 
just returned from India, came to see Pitt, and had a 
long interview. This was the last interview that Pitt 
gave to anyone; he saw none but his family and 
physicians aft;er this. He steadily declined, and on 
January S3 the greatest statesman of England was 

dead. 

» 

The death of Pitt made no change in the policy of 
England. His successors, Grenville and Portland and 
Percival and Liverpool, continued the war, and the 
genius of Wellington gave it a new turn in Portugal 
and in Spain. But it was Napoleon's fatal blunder in 
Russia which iTiined his hitherto invincible ai'my and 
caused his downfall. He hastened to Paris, raised a 
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new army, and sustained his first great defeat at 
Leipzig. Never did even Napoleon'*s genius shine 
brighter than in his defence of France against the 
countless armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but all 
attempts were unavailing, and the great Emperor 
abdicated and was sent to Elba. His return from that 
island, and the eventful ' hundred days,^ ending in the 
final defeat of Waterloo, are among the most stirring 
and momentous events in modem history. His star 
was set, and the policy inaugurated by Pitt bore its 
fruit nine years after his death. 

In India the unending wars of Lord Wellesley led to 
a reaction, and his successors, Comwallis and Barlow 
and Minto, were for peace. But the problem which 
was left unsettled by Lord Wellesley became ripe for 
solution when Lord Moira came out as Grovemor- 
General in 1813. After the conclusion of a war with 
Nepal, the new Governor-General, now Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself face to face with the M ahrattas 
and the Pindaris. 

Never had any war a more complete justification 
than the war of Lord Hastings against the Pindaris. 
They were professional freebooters, who had risen 
to power with the decline of the great hereditary 
houses of India, and now ravaged the country from 
the Jumna to the Coromandel coast. The cause 
of security and peace, the cause of civilization and 
progress, demanded the subjugation of these free- 
booters, and Lord Hastings made preparations on a 
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scale hitherto unknown in India. Comwallis had 
brought 30,000 men against Tipu Sultan, and Lord 
Wellesley had assembled 60,000 against the Mahrattas. 
Lord Hastings called together the armies of the three 
presidencies, which, together with contingent and 
irregular troops, numbered 190,000. The armies 
moved up from the north, west, and south, and closed 
round the enemy. The Pindaris were crushed in 1818, 
and mostly settled down as peaceful cultivators, and 
India knew no more of this race of plunderers. 

The proceedings against the Mahratta powers were 
concluded about the same time. Baji Kao, who had 
first brought the British into the arena of Mahratta 
politics by the Treaty of Bassein in 1802, now chafed 
under the control of his new friends; and the other 
Mahratta chiefs were eager to join the common cause. 
But the gallantry of the British troops, European and 
Indian, strangled all opposition. Sindia yielded to 
British pressiure, and concluded a treaty in 1817. Baji 
Rao attacked a small British force at Ehirki with 
18,000 horse in November of the same year, but was 
repulsed by Elphinstone and fled. The Bhonsla of 
Nagpore also attacked 1,400 Indian Sepoys with his 
18,000 troops at Sitabaldi in the same month, but 
was repulsed and fled. Holkar'^s army murdered 
their Queen, who desired to be at peace with the 
British, and plundered the baggage of the British, 
but were crushed by Sir John Malcolm at Mehidpur in 
December. Baji Rao'^s dominions were annexed to the 
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Company'*s dominions in February, 1818, and now form 
the Bombay Presidency. And a few months after Baji 
Rao himself was arrested by Sir John Malcolm and re- 
tired as a pensioner. The power of the Mahrattas, 
who were virtually the masters of India for about a 
hundred years, from the time of the decUne of the 
Moguls, was thus effectually crushed; and henceforth 
the English had no rivals in India east of the Sutlej. 



CHAPTER 11. 
THE AGE OF CANNING AND GREY. 

1815—1835. 

It is a relief to turn from the annals of war, however 
glorious, to the annals of the peace which succeeded. 
It is a relief to turn from the account of battles and 
invasions to the account of those measures of reform 
and advancement which elevate nations and add to the 
happiness of mankind. And never was there any period 
when Europe and India made more real progress within 
the lifetime of one generation, than during the twenty 
years which succeeded the Napoleonic wars and the last 
M ahratta wars. 

England had paid heavily for the Napoleonic wars. 
Her public debt had increased from «e268,000,000 to 
the fabulous sum of d£«00,000,000. Her taxation had 
increased enormously, until in 1814 it had risen to ^£^6 
for each person in the country, a rate unknown upon the 
earth, excepting then. All proposals of Parliamentary 
Reform and of Catholic emancipation had been post- 
poned, the Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended, and 
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Englishmen had submitted to coercive Acts the like 
of which have been unknown since then. All Liberal 
measures were suspended at home and abroad. Slavery 
flourished; and during the first seven years of the 
present century English ships conveyed annually across 
the Atlantic 40,000 negroes, one half of whom perished 
at sea or soon after landing. The British Parliament 
abolished the slave trade by two Acts in 1807 and 1811, 
but allowed slavery to continue. 

The settlement of Europe which followed the battle 
of Waterloo was framed in this spirit. In the Congress 
of Vienna, the triumphant allies undid much of the good 
which had been effected by the French Revolution, and 
forced nations to submit to conditions they had out- 
grown. Italy was forced back under the hateful rule of 
Austria. In Germany every petty despot was reseated on 
the throne he had occupied before. Holland and Belgium 
were crushed together into one kingdom. Norway was 
annexed to Sweden. The old partition of Poland 
was confirmed, and a people numbering 16,000,000 
were formally handed over to Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. 

* It was a severe disappointment,** says a learned and 
impartial historian, * when the English Minister was seen 
joining Talleyrand in upholding legitimacy, and for the 
sake of that principle, and to preserve on its old lines 
the balance of European power, himself demanding the 
destruction of the liberty of Belgium and of Greneva, 
and calmly acquiescing in the absorption of much of 
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Saxony, the final division of Poland, and the destruction 
of Norway. ... It was no use to ignore the fact that 
the French Revolution had given a great impulse to the 
ideas of constitutional freedom. Even the conquests of 
Napoleon, followed as they always were by democratic 
changes, had fostered these ideas in the very countries 
which had suffered most from them ; and when it 
appeared that all hopes and promises of freedom were 
entirely illusory, insurrections of the deceived peoples 
burst out in several parts of Europe.*** For half a 
century the people struggled against the fetters which 
the Congress of Vienna had forged for them, and within 
half a century they broke the chains in most parts of 
Europe. France turned out the incorrigible Bourbons ; 
Italy threw off the yoke of Austria ; the petty despots 
of Germany were restrained; Belgium freed herself 
from Holland; Norway received an autonomous con- 
stitution. 

But we must turn from this digression to the story of 
England. The harvest of 1816 was bad, and the price 
of wheat rose to 106s. the quarter. Factories were 
closed, iron furnaces blown out, coal-pits were shut up. 
Employment was scarce, misery pervaded the land, and 
acts of violence by bands of starving men were frequent. 
In the midst of this universal misery the demand for 
reforms was once more heard. The famous William 
Cobbett promoted the great movement, and his words 

* Rev. Dr. Bright's * History of England/ voL iii. (1890), 
pp. 1370, 1371. 
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sank deep into the minds of the people. Hampden Clubs 
multiplied, and the voice of the people waxed powerful. 
Lord Liverpool was the Prime Minister of England 
for fifteen years, from 1812 to 1827 ; but Lord Castle- 
reagh, the leader of the House of Commons, was the 
real Minister. He was identified with the spirit of a 
repressive Grovemment, and during the seven years after 
Waterloo he did much to repress popular movements 
and stifle reforms. 

In 1819 the Manchester reformers held a meeting of 
60,000 persons, and a military force was sent against 
them. Mounted yeomanry dashed among the defence- 
less multitude, and the meeting was dispersed. Mounds 
of human beings lay on the ground, crushed down and 
smothered ; and men, women, and children were carried 
from the field, killed or injured. This was followed by 
the famous six Acts passed by the Parliament. English- 
men were not to assemble in larger numbers than fifty. 
Magistrates obtained large powers to search houses 
suspected to contain weapons. Military exercises were 
forbidden. Newspapers were restrained. The move- 
ments for reform were restrained for a time — ^for a 
time only. 

Castlereagh destroyed himself in 1822. The country 
did not grieve at his death ; and when he was buried, 
the mob of Westminster cheered in triumph. He was 
succeeded as leader in the House of Commons by the 
noble-minded Canning, a great statesman, a gifted 
orator, a true Liberal at heart. His appointment as 
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leader of the House of Commons, under Lord Liver- 
pool, who was still Prime Minister, marks a turning- 
point in English history, and is the first official re- 
cognition of that Liberalism which was growing in 
England. Reforms, which had been delayed so long, 
came trooping in. The barbarous criminal laws of 
England, which inflicted the punishment of death on 
slight offences, were being slowly modified : a hundred 
felonies were exempted from capital punishment in 1823. 
The equally barbarous laws which kept the working 
classes bound as serfs to the British soil, and in con- 
venient subordination to their employers, were repealed 
in 1824, and combinations of workmen to obtain better 
wages were no longer forbidden. Last, though not the 
least, was the subject of the emancipation of the 
Catholics, who were still debarred from sitting in the 
House of Commons or holding important offices under 
the Crown. Canning nobly fought for the complete 
emancipation of Catholics from all disabilities. 

Nor was Canning^s foreign policy less glorious. He 
checked the three despotic Powers pf Europe — ^Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia — who had formed what was called 
a Holy Alliance, and had taken up an attitude of 
hostility against reforms. He recognised the indepen- 
dence of the South American colonies, Buenos Ayres, 
Mexico, and Columbia, and thus ^ called the new world 
into existence to redress the balance of the old.^ And 
he strove for the independence of Greece, until, in 
1827, a treaty was concluded, to which France was a 
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party, converting Greece into a self-governing country 
— an autonomous vassal State under Turkey. 

Lord Liverpool died in 18S7, and Canning now 
became Prime Minister. High expectations were enter- 
tained from his tenure of office, but fate willed other- 
wise. His Ministry was scarcely fully formed before 
Canning died, in August, 18S7. But the good causes 
for which he had fought triumphed. The Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was passed into law in 18^, and 
the complete independence of Greece was recognised by 
Europe in 1880. 

Greorge IV. died in 1830, and his death was followed 
in due course by a dissolution of Parliament. Before 
the polls were opened for a new election, news came 
that the French had expelled their Bourbon King, 
Charles X., and recovered their liberties under Louis 
Philippe. The news created a deep impression in 
England, and public meetings were held everywhere to 
express approval of the new Revolution in France. This 
imiversal feeling influenced the elections, and the new 
Parliament was decidedly in favour of reform. The 
French Revolution of 1830 directly led to the Revo- 
lution in the Netherlands, resulting in the separa- 
tion of Belgium and Holland; and in England it 
hastened the Parliamentary reform which statesmen had 
been vainly trying to efiect for nearly half a century. 

The Duke of Wellington, who was Prime Minister 
after Lord Liverpool, was neither in favour of healthy 
popular revolutions in Europe nor of reforms in 
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England. Belonging to the school of statesmen who 
had worked in the Congress of Vienna for the settle- 
ment of Europe on the old basis, he never understood 
the progress of his time, and never looked with favour 
on popular movements. 

When Lord Grey declared in the House of Lords 
that the country was looking forward to Parliamentary 
reform, the Duke haughtily replied that the country 
possessed a legislature which answered all good purposes, 
and that as long as he was a Minister he would resist 
all measuies of reform. This was almost a menace ; 
but the time had gone by when either the country or 
the Parliament would submit to it, even from the Duke 
of Wellington. Shortly after the opening of Parlia- 
ment, the Grovemment was defeated and resigned ; and 
the Whigs, who had been excluded from power for 
nearly a generation, now triumphantly came to power. 
Lord Grey, the tried champion of reform, became Prime 
Minister, and it was understood and felt, in Parliament 
and all over the country, that the battle for reform was 
about to commence, and that the battle was not to end 
until the rcform was effected. 

On March 1, 1831, Lord John Russell introduced 
the Reform Bill in the House of Commons. It met 
with a tremendous opposition, and was read a second 
time by a majority of a single vote. Shortly irfler 
the Ministry sustained a defeat, and resigned. The 
Parliament was dissolved, and the country was called 
upon to pronounce its judgment on the Reform Bill. 
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The country spoke in no uncertain voice. The 
popular enthusiasm was irresistible. The Ministers 
secured an overwhelming majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. Lord John Russell again introduced a Reform 
Bill on June 24, 1831, and its third reading was passed 
by a majority of over a hundred. The Bill was now 
sent up to the House of Lords, and its fate was watched 
with intense interest. Peeresses attended the House 
evening after evening to listen to the debate, and their 
daughters and relations were provided with seats below 
the bar. The space about the throne was thronged 
by foreigners ; and among them sat the illustrious 
reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Rai, who knew how 
tenaciously the Brahmans of India defended their caste 
privileges, and who now witnessed with wonder how the 
Brahmans of England fought for theirs. The prolonged 
debates left no doubt as to the fate of the Bill ; it was 
thrown out by a large majority on October 7. 

For the third time within the same year, Lord John 
Russell introduced a Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons on December 18. It was finally passed 
without a division, but was lost once more in the 
House of Lords in May, 1832. Earl Grey now de- 
manded of the King the power to create some fifty new 
peers to secure the passing of the Bill. The King 
i*efused, and the Ministry resigned. 

Meanwhile, the excitement in the country had become 
intense. The congregation of the unions held, on May 7, 
a meeting at Birmingham, 160,000 strong, and their 
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lofty union hymn declared their calm resolution to 
obtain their rights. They sang : 

* God is our guide ! no swords we draw, 
We kindle not war's batile-fires ; 

By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires. 

We raise the watchword, Liberty ! 

We will, we will, we will be free !* 

And, after the hymn was sung, every man of the 150,000 
bared his head, and slowly and solemnly uttered the 
vow: *With unbroken faith, through every peril and 
privation, we here devote ourselves and our children to 
our country^s cause.^ 

Scenes like this were now frequently witnessed all 
over the country. Political unions met continually. A 
petition signed by 25,000 men at Manchester asked 
the House of Commons to grant no supplies till the 
Bill was passed. The Birmingham union, now 200,000 
strong, held a meeting, and resolved to pay no taxes 
till the Bill was passed. The Common Council of the 
City of London declared that all concerned in stopping 
the passage of the Bill were enemies to their country. 

Dark schemes of the use of force by the Grovemment 
were suspected. The Duke of Wellington was under- 
stood to be pledged * to quiet the country in ten days,*" 
and an attempt at military government was looked for. 
The gates of the barracks at Birmingham were closed 
on a Sunday, and the soldiers sharpened their swords 
on the grindstone. They were supplied with ball cart- 
ridges, and were booted and saddled day and night. 
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But the people^s voice triumphed. The King failed 
to form a Tory Ministry. Earl Grey returned to office 
with power to create as many new peers as were needed. 
The House of Lords did not wait for this humiliation. 
The Duke of Wellington and a hundred other peers, 
majestically sullen, walked out of the House, and 
withdrew from fisuiiier opposition to the Bill. The Bill 
became law on June 7, ISSS."^ 

Down to the date of the Reform Bill the repre- 
sentative system in England was grossly imperfect and 
corrupt. Two-thirds of the members of the House of 
Commons were elected through the influence of peers 
and other influential men. Seventy members were 
returned from places which had scarcely any popu- 
laticm. Old Sarum, with not a single inhabitant, sent 
up two members, and Gatton, with seven electors, also 
sent up two members, the right to appoint whom was 
valued at <£^100,000. Seats were ofiered for sale, and 
Hastings had been so often sold for <f6,000 that her 
market price was fixed at that sum. The members 
who bought their seats sold their votes, and thus their 
outlay was made remunerative. The Reform Bill 
changed all this, and political power passed from the 
peers to the middle class. 

Among the new members who took their seats in 
this first reformed Parliament was an ardent young 

* It bestowed the privilege of the franchise in towns n^ion 
ooenpants who paid a rental of £10 ; in counties upon those 
who paid a rental of £40. 
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man of twenty-three, who was destined to take an 
important shai*e in the transactions of the Parliament 
and the country for sixty years to come : we mean 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The years which followed were years of activity in 
the direction of reforms and of Liberal legislation, but 
it would be travelling far out of our province to narrate 
all these reforms, and we must therefore content our- 
selves with a bare mention of the more important 
measures. The most glorious work of the reformed 
Parliament was the abolition of slavery. In the West 
Indian possessions of Great Britain there was a slave 
population numbering 600,000. Ciarkson, Wilberforce, 
and Buxton had aroused the national conscience on 
the subject, and the time had come for wiping out this 
blot on English history. The abolition of slavery was 
decreed in 1883, and a compensation of £20fiO0fiO0 
was granted to slave-owners. 

Other reforms were then taken in hand. Education 
was in a backward state in England, and in 1833 
there was one person in eleven of the population 
attending school. A small grant was now made to 
promote national education. The employment of 
children in factories was restricted in the same year. 
The laws which encouraged lazy pauperism, and dis- 
couraged honest industry, were reformed in 1834. The 
heavy and prohibitive tax of fourpence on each copy of 
a newspaper was reduced to a penny, and the fetters on 
journalism were thus knocked off in 1836. Criminal 
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laws were further modified. In 1837 was formed the 
Anti-Com-Law League, whose work, promoted by the 
ever-memorable Cobden and Bright, bore fruit in the 
abolition of com laws nine years after. And in 1887 a 
young Queen ascended the throne of England. 

We have now narrated, as briefly as we could do it, 
the story of progress m England during the eventful 
years between the battle of Waterloo and the accession 
of the Queen to the throne. It was needfiil that this 
stc»y should be told, however briefly, as the history 
of India during this period is unintelligible without 
a reference to English history. The same spirit of 
reform, and the same desire to promote the happiness 
of the people, marked the policy of England and of 
India during this progressive age ; and the noble and 
liberal-minded statesmen who guided the destinies of 
England during this age, worked side by side with states- 
men equally great and large-hearted, who ruled the 
destinies of India. To try to read Indian history apart 
from English history would be an endeavour to under- 
stand a result without knowing the cause. The same 
moving force determined events in both countries ; the 
extensi(m of privileges to the people of India during 
this period is the counterpart of the Reform Act in 
England ; and Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck were 
inspired by the same reforming spirit and the same 
desire to benefit humanity as Canning, Grey, and Lord 
John Russell. To the story of India, therefore, we now 
turn. 
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We have referred before to the administrative reforms 
which were introduced by Lord Comwallis. But his 
measures, judicious and liberal in their conception, 
were vitiated by one mistake. He had found the 
administrative officers of his time, both Europeans and 
Indians, self-seeking and corrupt. He purified the 
European service by increasing the pay of officers and 
elevating their status ; but, on the other hand, with an 
Englishman's prejudices, he r^arded the Indians as 
altogether unfit for judicial and administrative work, 
and excluded them from all real share in the task of 
administration. The results of this exclusive policy were 
disastrous. 

We may accept it as an axiomatic truth that no 
great and civilized country can be successfully ruled by 
foreigners without the co-operation of the people. 
But Hastings and Comwallis had forgotten this great 
truth. And ^ it seems also to have been forgotten that 
for centuries prior to the introduction of European 
agency, law and justice had been administered solely by 
natives ; yet society had been held together, and there 
had been times when, according to the testimony of 
travellers and historians, India had been populous and 
flourishing, the people thriving and happy ."** The 
powerful landlords of Bengal had been charged with 
the task of repressing robbery, violence, and crime 
within their estates ; Hastings and Comwallis deprived 

* Mill and Wilson's * History of British India ' (1 858), vol. vu. , 
p. 880. 
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them of this power, and placed it in the hands of 
European judges. Elsewhere the village communities 
had maintained peace and repressed crime within villages; 
but this old institution had also been disorganized by 
the advent of the British rule. 

Lord Wellesley was occupied with constant wars, and 
could pay little attention to internal administration. 
After him Lord Comwallis came a second time to India 
in 1805, but died in the same year, and during the 
short rule of Sir George Barlow, who succeeded, little 
was effected. Lord Minto then came to India and 
ruled the country from 1807 to 1813, and during his 
^ministration the unwisdom of the exclusive policy 
began to be manifest in the increase of crime all over 
the country. 

Robbery increased to a fearful ext^it, life and 
property in the British dominions became unsafe, and 
the country was kept in perpetual alarm. Writing in 
1810, Lord Minto himself recorded in a minute that ^ a 
monstrous and disorganized state of society existed 
under the eye of the supreme British authorities, and 
almost at the very seat of that Grovemment to which 
the country might justly look for safety and protection. 
The mischief could not wait for a slow remedy ; the 
people were perishing almost in our sight ; every week's 
delay was a doom of slaughter and torture against the 
defenceless inhabitants of very populous countries/ A 
violent remedy was accordingly sought for and adopted. 
Actuated by that exclusive policy which still found 
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favour with the Government, two European Superin- 
tendents of Police were appointed, one for Bengal and 
one for the Upper Provinces, with vast powers to arrest 
on suspicion and on the suggestion of informers. The 
remedy was almost worse than the evil. Inhabitants 
of villages were indiscriminately arrested on insufficient 
or false information, and detained in gaol for long 
periods without trial. In one district in Bengal 2,071 
persons were arrested between May, 1808, and May, 
1809, and remained in gaol for about two years without 
a trial. Many died in prison. 

It then began to dawn on some of the ablest of the 
Company^s servants that an efficacious administration of 
justice in India was only possible by allowing a real 
share of the work to the people of the country. Sir 
Henry Strachey, Circuit Judge of the District of 
Calcutta, declared : ^ In a civilized populous country like 
India, justice can be well dispensed only through the 
natives themselves.'* And Colonel Munro of Madras, 
who knew the people of India probably better than any 
of his contemporaries, asserted the truth, which was 
then almost a heresy to most of the Company^s 
servants : * If we pay the same price for integrity, we 
shall find it as readily amongst natives as Europeans.^ 

Lord Minto was succeeded by the Marquis of 
Hastings in 1813, as we have seen before, and it was 
during his administration that the principle advocated 
by Munro was gradually adopted in practice. Thomas 
Munro had come out to India at the early age of nine- 
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teen in 1780, when Warren Hastings was waging his 
wars against Hyder Ali of Mysore. A prolonged 
period of settlement work gave him ample opportunities 
for displaying that sympathy for the people and jealous 
regard for their rights which distinguished this noble- 
minded Scotchman, and it also gave him a thorough 
insight into the life and manners and institutions of the 
Indian villager. Like most Europeans who have mixed 
with the people in their homes, and not merely in the 
precincts of law-courts, he formed a favourable opinion 
of their simplicity, their integrity, and truth. * They 
are simple, harmless, honest,^ he wrote, ^ and have as 
much truth in them as any men in the world.** 

In 1814, after a stay of six years in Europe, M unro 
was again sent out to India by the Court of Directors 
as Principal Commissioner for the revision of the 
internal administration of the Madras territories. It 
would be beyond the scope of the present work to 
narrate in detail the work performed on this occasion ; 
but the regulations which he recommended, and which 
were passed in 1816, are a monument of his high 
statesmanship and his deep sympathy for the people of 
India. Briefly, the regulations extended the powers of 
native Indian judges, and thus the principal share in the 
administration of civil justice was transferred to them. 
An attempt was also made to maintain and legalize the 
village Panchyets and to invest the headmen of villages 
with power to dispose of simple suits ; but this plan 
eventually failed, as such village institutions cannot 
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survive when the people are permitted at the same time 
to take their causes to higher courts. One retrograde 
step was taken, in transferring the functions of the 
magistrate from the judge to the revenue-collector, and 
thus combining judicial and executive functions, which 
had been separated by Lord Comwallis. This step was 
possibly required by the circumstances of the times; 
after a lapse of eighty years, this combination of 
different functions is a source of much irritation and 
well-grounded complaint in India. 

In the Mahratta War, which followed shortly after, 
Munro acted in a manner which commanded the admi- 
ration of his comrades in arms in India, and of high 
authorities in England. Sir John Malcolm, who had 
himself taken a prominent part in that war, as we have 
seen before, writes with genuine admiration of Munro^s 
plan and operations : 

^ Insulated in an enemy^s country, with no military 
means whatever (five disposable companies of sepoys 
were nothing), he forms a plan of subduing the country, 
expelling the army by which it is occupied, and collect- 
ing the revenues that are due to the enemy, through 
the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided and 
supported by a few irregular infantry, whom he invites 
from nei^bouring provinces for that purpose. His 
plan, which is at once simple and great, is successful in 
a degree that a mind like his could alone have antici- 
pated. The country comes into his hands by the most 
Intimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts 
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of the natives to place themselves under his rule^ and 
to enjoy the benefits of a Government which, when 
administered by a man like him, is one of the best in 
the world.** 

The last sentence of the above extract contains the 
true secret of the British conquest of India and the 
maintenance of British rule in India. It is often stated 
that India has been conquered by the sword, and should 
be held by the sword. Administrators who have spent 
their lifetime in India know the hollowness of this 
statement. The people in India submitted to the 
British rule because it was infinitely better than that 
which obtained in India at the close of the last 
century. And the people of India are content to live 
under that rule because it is more liberal and advanced, 
affords better security to life and property, and gives 
greater scope to progress and advancement, than any 
other rule which it is possible to have at the present 
day. And Thomas Munro was one of those men who 
at an early day of the Company'^s rule gave it the 
beneficent character which it has assumed. 

In the House of Commons the great Canning com- 
mended the action of Munro with his accustomed 
eloquence : ^ He went into the field with not more than 
five or six hundred men, of whom a very small pro- 
portion were Europeans, and marched into the M ahratta 
territories to take possession of the country which had 
been ceded to us by the Treaty of Poona. The popula- 
tion which he subjugated by arms, he managed with 
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such address, equity, and wisdom, that he established 
an empire over their hearts and feelings/ 

In 1820 Sir Thomas Munro received a fitting reward 
for his long and meritorious service : he was sent out as 
Governor of Madras. In the following year he heard 
with sorrow and regret that Canning had resigned his 
office of President of the Board of Control. On that 
occasion he wrote a memorable letter to the great 
British statesman, ill which he reiterated the convictions 
of his lifetime. We have room only for one extract : 

* Our present system of government, by excluding all 
natives from power, and trust, and emolument, is much 
more efficacious in depressing, than all our laws and 
school-books can do in elevating their character. We 
are working against our own designs, and we can expect 
to make no progress while we work with a feeble instru- 
ment to improve, and a powerful one to deteriorate. 
The improvement of the character of a people, and the 
keeping them, at the same time, in the lowest state of 
dependence on foreign rulers, to which they can be 
reduced by conquest, are matters quite incompatible 
with each other. 

' There can be no hope of any great zeal for improve- 
ment, when the highest acquirements can lead to nothing 
beyond some petty office, and can confer neither wealth 
nor honour. While the prospects of the natives are so 
bounded, every project for bettering their characters 
must fail ; and no such projects can have the smallest 
chance of success unless some of those objects are 
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placed within their reach for the sake of which men 
are urged to exertion in other countries. This work 
of improvement, in whatever way it may be attempted, 
must be very slow, but it will be in proportion to the 
degree of confidence which we repose in them, and to 
the share which we give them in the administration of 
public affairs. All that we can give them, without 
endangering our own ascendancy, should be given. All 
real military power must be kept in our own hands ; 
but they ought with advantage, hereafter, to be made 
eligible to every civil office under that of a member 
of the Government.^ 

Lord Amherst succeeded Lord Hastings in 18S3, 
and was engaged in a war with the King of Burma, 
which ended in the acquisition of the important 
provinces of Assam, Arracan, and Tenasserim in 1826. 
Sir Thomas Munro I'endered much help in sending 
troops to this war, and received the thanks of the 
Grovemor-G^neral. When on the eve of leaving India, 
ripe in years and in honours, Sir Thomas died of cholera 
on July 6, 1827, a month before the death of his great 
friend, George Canning, then Prime Minister of England. 
Nearly half a century before, Thomas Munro had first 
landed at Madras as a cadet, and after having worked 
his way there as an ordinary seaman, because he could 
not pay for his passage. How much is India indebted 
to that poor friendless seaman ! 

What Sir Thomas Mimro did for Madras, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone did for Bombay. He had come out to 
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India in 1796, at the early age of seventeen, and in 
1808 had the honour of riding by the side of the future 
Duke of Wellington at his great victories at Assaye 
and Argaon. So much was Arthur Wellesley impressed 
with the coolness of the young civilian, that he remarked 
that Elphinstone had mistaken his profession, and ought 
to have been a soldier. 

Years passed on, and when the last Mahratta War 
broke out in 1817, Elphinstone was Resident at Poona. 
He understood Baji Rao much better than his friend 
Malcolm, but tried to maintain peace with him as long 
as he could. He left Poona just in time, and then beat 
back Baji Rao^s 18,000 cavalry with his small force of 
less than 3,000 troops at the battle of Kirki, as has 
been stated before. Elphinstone'^s daring and successful 
resistance to the Peshwa was commended by Greorge 
Canning in the House of Commons in the following 
well-chosen words : 

* Mr. Elphinstone (a name distinguished in the litera- 
ture as well as in the politics of the East) exhibited, on 
that trying occasion, military courage and skill which, 
though valuable accessories to diplomatic talents, we 
are not entitled to require as necessary qualifications 
for civil employment. On that, and not on that 
occasion only, but on many others in the course of this 
singular campaign, Mr. Elphinstone displayed talents 
and resources which would have rendered him no mean 
general in a country where generals are of no mean 
excellence and reputation/ 
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The Deccan was annexed to the British dominions in 
1818, and then began Elphinstone^s most arduous, and 
probably most memorable, work — the settlement of the 
Deccan. 

We have said little about the settlement work of 
Munro in Madras, and we will say little of the settle- 
ment work of Elphinstone in Bombay. Land tenures 
in India are of a somewhat complicated nature, and the 
details of the settlements made with tenants in Madras 
and in Bombay will not interest the general reader. It 
is enough to state that in neither of those provinces 
was there a class of landed proprietors answering to the 
landlords or zemindars of Bengal ; and settlements were 
accordingly made with the cultivators or ryots direct, 
after a survey of their holdings. This is known as the 
Ryotwari Settlement, as opposed to the Zemi/ndari Settle- 
ment of Bengal ; and Munro was practically the author 
of the Ryotwari Settlement. The principle was sound, 
but it was vitiated by one mistake. 

In Bengal Lord Comwallis had made a Permanent 
Settlement in 1798. High authorities had approved of 
this step, and promised its extension to other parts of 
India. The Marquis of Wellesley declared in Parlia- 
ment, in 1818, that the situation of the natives of 
India had been ameliorated, and the rights of property 
secured, by the Permanent Settlement, the extension of 
which to other provinces was alone wanting to ensure 
its entire success. And Lord Grenville, agreeing with 
the Marquis of Wellesley, suggested the insertion in the 

4 
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new Act of a provision binding the Gk)vemment of India 
to extend to the Upper Provinces the system introduced in 
Bengal. Nevertheless, when the time came, Permanent 
Settlement was not extended to any other provinces 
in India. The Gk)vemments of Bengal and Madras 
^tenaciously adhered to the principle of permanency, 
and maintained that the interests of the Government 
and the expectations of the people, justified by previous 
promises and regulations, required that a settlement in 
perpetuity should be made, either immediately or after 
a brief interval. They were, however, positively pro- 
hibited from carrying the measure into effect without 
the previous sanction of the Court (of Directors), and, 
in obedience to these orders, the arrangement was in- 
definitely deferred.*** It was thus that the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal and the Province of Madras failed 
to obtain the benefits of a Permanent Settlement, and 
when Elphinstone concluded the settlement of the Deccan 
a Permanent Settlement was out of the question. 

The result has been most unfortunate. Throughout 
Madras and Bombay, and the Upper and Central 
Provinces of India, the land revenue is increased at 
every settlement, and the condition of the cultivators 
has not improved, as it has improved in Bengal, with 
the improvement and extension of agriculture. Four- 
fifths of the population of India are dependent on land 
for subsistence, and in spite of every endeavour at 

* Mill and Wflaon's * History of BritiBh India,' vol. viii., 
p. 380. 
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moderation, the assessments made at every new settle- 
ment mean an increased demand from the population 
of India. And it is not possible that the condition of 
the mass of the people in India will materially improve, 
or that they will be able to provide against droughts 
and recurring famines, until the constantly-increasing 
demand from the produce of land is permanently 
fixed. 

In civil and criminal administration Elphinstone 
followed the principle adopted by Munro in Machas, 
and maintained the old village system as far as possible. 
The village head man, or Paiel, maintained peace within 
the village, and could inflict light punishments for petty 
oflences ; and village Pmwhyets adjudicated civil suits. 
As in Madras, however, the Panchyets were neglected 
when the people were permitted to take their cases to 
higher courts, and this has not been an unmixed good 
for the country. And, lastly, the arrangements adopted 
in Madras for the union of police and magisterial duties 
in the hands of the revenue-collector was implicitly 
followed in Bombav* 

In 1819 Elphinstone^s meritorious services were re- 
warded by his appointment as Governor of Bombay, 
and he held that high appointment for eight years, 
from November, 1819, to November, 1827. How ably, 
how justly, and how sympathetically, he performed the 
duties of his post is known to every Indian, and has 
been described in a few words by Bishop Heber, who 
visited him in 18S6. The Bishop writes : 
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^ He is evidently attached to, and thinks well of, the 
country and its inhabitants. His public measures, in 
their general tendency, evince a steady wish to improve 
their present condition. No Government in India pays 
so much attention to schools and public institutions for 
education. In none are the taxes lighter ; and in the 
administration of justice to the natives in their own 
languages, in the establishment of PanchyetSy in the 
degree in which he employs the natives in official situa- 
tions, and the countenance and familiarity which he 
extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the 
reforms which had struck me as most required in the 
system of government piu:sued in those provinces of our 
Eastern Empire which I had previously visited.*^ 

It is pleasant to read this account of a state of things 
which has unfortunately now passed away. With the 
increase of British population in Indian towns, and with 
the closer connection which now exists between India 
and England through steam and telegraph, the ad- 
ministration of India has improved in various ways; 
but it has deteriorated in one way. Englishmen now 
see less of real Indian life, and mix less with the Indian 
people than they did of old. The reign of affection is 
gone ; the reign of law is come— of cold officialism on 
the one side, and of constitutional agitation on the 
other. The change had already commenced in Elphin- 
stone^s time, and that far-seeing statesman wrote feelingly 
of the change in speaking of Sir John Malcolm : 
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* Malcolm certainly has wise and enlarged views of 
policy ; and, among them, the kind and indulgent 
manner in which he regards the natives — ^though per- 
haps originating in his heart as much as in his head — 
is by no means the least important. It appears to 
particular advantage in his feelings towards the native 
army, and in the doctrines he has inculcated regarding 
them. It is melancholy to think that he is not young, 
and that he is the last of the class of politicians to 
which he belongs. The later statesmen are certainly 
more imperious and harsher in their notions, and are 
inferior in wisdom, inasmuch as they reckon more on 
force than he does, and less on affection.** 

One of the great acts of Elphinstone^s administration 
after he became Governor of Bombay was the codifi- 
cation of the law. The task was twofold: firstly, to 
revise and reduce to system the existing regulations of 
the Bombay Council ; and, secondly, to compile a digest 
of the customs and usages of the people. The first part 
of the work was well done, and the Bombay law was 
codified in twenty-seven regulations subdivided into 
chapters and sections. The second part of the work, 
in which Elphinstone took the utmost interest, was an 
attempt in advance of the time, and was never properly 
done. 

The principal aim and object of Elphinstone's 
administration, however, was to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people, and to raise their position and 
status, and to this object Elphinstone for ever remained 
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true. In 1822 he wrote to Sir Thomas Munro, that, 
* besides the necessity for having good native advisers 
in governing natives, it is necessary that we should 
pave the way for the introduction of the natives to 
some share in the government of their own country.' 
In 1824 he recorded, in his famous minute on educa- 
tion, that *it may not be too visionary to suppose 
a period at which they (the natives of India) might 
bear to the English nearly the relation which the 
Chinese do to the Tartars, the Europeans retaining the 
government and the military power, while the natives 
filled a large portion of the civil stations, and many 
of the subordinate employments in the army.** And in 
1826, in the year before he left India, he reiterated 
this opinion in a letter to Henry Ellis : * It has always 
been a favourite notion of mine that our object ought 
to be to place ourselves in the same relation to the 
natives that the Tartars are in to the Chinese, retaining 
the government and military power, but gradually 
relinquishing all share in the civil administration, 
except that degree of control which is necessary to give 
the whole an impulse and direction.' 

In November, 1827, a few months after the lamented 
death of his friend Sir Thomas Munro in the Madras 
Presidency, Elphinstone handed over the administration 
of Bombay to his equally esteemed friend. Sir John 
Malcolm. His acts still live in Bombay in the loving 
memory of the people, and the greatest educational 
institution in that town bears his name. In 1817 the 
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Hindu College was founded in Calcutta, mainly through 
subscriptions raised by the Hindus of Bengal ; ten years 
after, in 1827, £SnfiOO was subscribed in Bombay, 
and the Elphinstone Institution was opened in 1834. 

In the very year in which Sir Thomas Munro died 
in Madras, and Mountstuart Elphinstone left Bombay, 
Lord William Bentinck was appointed to succeed Lord 
Amherst as Govemor-Greneral of India. Bentinck'^s 
early career was checkered and eventfiil. At the age 
of twenty he had, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 24th 
Light Dragoons, taken a part in the unfortunate cam- 
paign of 1794, in Flanders, against the French Revolu- 
tionary army, and seven years after he was with the 
Austrian army when it was defeated at Marengo by 
Bonaparte. In 1803 he had come to India as Governor 
of Madras, succeeding Lord Clive, the son of the con- 
queror of Bengal, but a mutiny in the army, which 
broke out three years after, led to his recall. We 
find him then in Sicily and in Italy, planning with 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, King 
of France, for the emancipation of Italy; and after 
capturing G^noa in 1814, he restored to the Genoese 
their old constitution, and called on the Italians to 
struggle and be free. He was certainly one of the first 
Englishmen who conceived the idea of a free and united 
Italy ; but the victorious allies wanted to keep up the 
old regime, and the Congress of Vienna forced Italy 
under the hated rule of Austria in 1816. Twelve years 
after this he was appomted Governor-General of India, 
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and he landed in India in 18S8, at the mature age of 
fifty-four. 

To narrate all the events of Lord William^s adminis- 
tration of seven years would be travelling beyond the 
scope of the present work. It is enough to state that 
he followed in Bengal the policy which had been 
inaugurated in Madras and Bombay by Munro and 
Elphinstone, and which was now the settled policy of 
England towards India. Nor was the policy merely 
dictated by sentimental causes: pecuniary reasons as 
weU a« L exigencies of effic^nt administration 
required that the natives of the country should take 
an important share in it. The systematic employment 
of natives of India in administrative offices was ren- 
dered necessary by the cost of a purely British 
administration, and by the inabiUty of the Indian 
revenue to meet it. And it was by adopting this 
remedy, as well as many others, that Bentinck changed 
the deficit of a million into a surplus of two millions 
before he left India. 

There were other memorable acts which Bentinck 
performed in India and for India. By his vigorous 
and persistent exertions, the perfidious system of mur- 
ders known as TTiagi was virtually stamped out in India. 
Against the advice of many eminent Orientalists, and 
at the supposed risk of creating a mutiny in the 
country, the Govemor-Greneral abolished the infamous 
rite of Saiij i.^., of allowing widows to bum themselves 
on the funeral p3rre of their husbands, which had crept 
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in as a custom among the Hindus without any sanction 
in their ancient religion. And €dso against the opinions 
of Orientalists, Lord Bentinck, advised by Macaulay 
and Metcalfe, declared English to be the official language 
of India, and promoted and fostered English education 
among the people of India. English education has 
drawn the people of India closer to Europe and to the 
civilization of modem times; and, looking on the 
policy merely from a pecuniary point of view, English 
education has made the cheap administration of India 
possible. 

It was while Lord Bentinck was ruling India that the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed in 
1833, happily the same year in which the first reformed 
Parliament sat in Westminster. The new charter 
accordingly contains clauses in the liberal spirit which 
then animated the English nation, but, in justice to 
Lord Bentinck, it should be recorded that one of the 
most liberal clauses, relating to the admission of the 
natives of India to higher appointments, was inserted 
at the instance of that large-hearted statesman. 
Twenty years after the renewal of the charter, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan placed on record in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1863 the following 
opinion : 

* To Lord William Bentinck belongs the great praise 
of having placed our dominion in India on its proper 
foundation in the recognition of the great principle that 
India is to be governed for the benefit of the Indians, 
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and that the advantages which we derive from it should 
only be such as are incidental to, and inferential from, 
that course of proceeding.^ 

This is a great principle and a high ideal, and it 
cannot be said that England has always been able to 
act up to this ideal during the sixty years which have 
elapsed since the time of Lord William Bentinck. 
Nevertheless, it is a gain in the cause of good adminis- 
tration to strive after a great principle, and the 
principle that India should be governed for the benefit 
of the Indians has never been entirely lost sight of 
since the time of Bentinck. 

It is, we venture to think, now clear to our readers 
that the marked progress in India between the date of 
Waterloo and the date of the accession of the Queen is 
intimately connected with, and is the result of, the 
progress in England during the same period. In both 
countries this period witnessed great and important 
concessions to the people. In both countries abuses 
were removed, the government was improved, and the 
wise principle of carrying on administration for the 
good of the people, and through the people, was recog- 
nised. And in both countries the progress of the mind 
kept pace with the reform of administration. The 
brightest literary period in England within the present 
century is the period between Waterloo and the accession 
of the Queen, when Byron and Shelley wrote their finest 
poems and Scott wrote his immortal novels, when 
Dickens and Macaulay and Carlyle and a host of other 
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brilliant writers began their literary careers. And in 
India the period of Macaulay^ Elphinstone, and Malcolm » 
of Tod and Grant Duff, of Bishop Heber and Horace 
Hayman Wilson, has never been excelled in literary 
culture. Nor was this culture confined to Europeans 
alone. Indians imbibed liberal ideas, co-operated with 
Englishmen in the cause of education and progress, and 
gave the first indications of that healthy modem 
literature which has been produced in the present 
century under British influence. Raja Ram Mohan Rai 
was the most brilliant product of this age of progress. 
He helped the cause of English education and of social 
progress, he gave his support to Lord William Ben- 
tinck in abolishing the cruel rite of ScUi, he established 
a pure theistic Hindu Church in the midst of idolatrous 
surroundings, and he formed the Bengali prose of 
modem times. Raja Radha Kaata Deb wa* his rival, 
and was the great champion of orthodox opinions, and 
the great Sanscrit lexicon which he compiled remains 
still the best work of the kind. Poetry also received a 
great development, and Iswar Chandra Gupta, the 
master of a prolific and easy style of versification, 
formed a new school, which numbered many talented 
writers who have since greatly developed and beautified 
their native tongue. While such progress was made in 
the vernacular, the young men who flocked to the 
Hindu College, founded in 1817, came out with a warm 
and enthusiastic appreciation of Western thought and 
literature, which has had the most beneficent effect on 
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the social, moral, and intellectual progress of modem 
India. And as English education spread in the 
country, the people of India became more and more fit 
to take a wider share in judicial and administrative 
work, for which Lord William Bentinck had opened 
the way. 

Such are the far-reaching results of European pro- 
gress on the advancement of India. Englishmen are 
familiar with the names of Brougham and Canning, of 
Russell and Grey, who led this progress at home. 
Nor should Englishmen cherish with less veneration or 
with less affection the names of those equally great 
and good men who spread the light of European pro- 
gress and culture in the Far East, who recognised the 
natural rights of the people of India, who elevated 
their status, and who confided in their loyal co-operation 
in the cause of good government. Greatest among 
these, the people of India cherish the names of M unro, 
Elphinstone, and Bentinck. 



CHAPTER III. 
THE AGE OP PEEL AND PALMERSTON. 

1835—1865. 

At an early hour on the morning of June SO, 1837, two 
messengers of high degree came to Kensington Palace 
with a message of the highest import. The palace was 
wrapped in silence in the light of the morning, and it 
was with some difficulty that they obtained admission 
into a room. There they rang the bell once, twice, but 
were informed by the servant that her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria was asleep, and must on no 
account be disturbed. ^We are come,^ replied the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain, 
for the messengers were no others, ^ on business of State 
to the Queen, and even her sleep must give way to 
that.** In a few minutes the Queen came into the room 
in a loose white nightgown and shawl, her hair falling 
on her shoulders, tears in her eyes, but perfectly 
collected and dignified. And the Archbishop and the 
Lord Chamberlain summoned her to the most illustrious 
throne in the world. 
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The Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, was summoned, 
and the young Queen met the Privy Council at eleven 
o'*clock. * Never,' says Charles Greville, * was anything 
like the first impression she produced, or the chorus of 
praise and admiration which is raised about her manner 
and behaviour, and certainly not without justice.'* Such 
were the golden opinions won on the first day of her 
reign by the Sovereign whose benign rule of sixty years 
has recently been celebrated, and of whom our chil- 
dren's children will say with perfect truth : 

* Her court was pare ; her life serene ; 

God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 

A thousand claims to reverence dosed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.' 

Lord Melbourne had succeeded Lord Grey as Prime 
Minister in 1834. With the exception of a few months, 
during which Sir Robert Peel had held the ofiice in 1835, 
Lord Melbourne continued in that post ; and he was well 
fitted to give the young Queen that friendly guidance 
which she needed. He attended on her with watchful 
and disinterested care, and there sprang up between the 
Minister and his Sovereign a mutual respect and affection 
which never faltered. Graceful in presence and fasci- 
nating in his manners, of a genial disposition towards his 
friends,and fair,and even generous, towards his opponents, 
Lord Melbourne was eminently fitted to conciliate all 
parties. With all these amiable qualities, however, Lord 
Melbourne was not a strong man ; or, rather, his strength 
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consisted in letting things alone. The enthusiasm 
which the Reform Act of 1832 had created had died 
away. Whig members of the old school were opposed 
to hasty reform, while ardent reformers were dis- 
appointed at the slow progress made. And while the 
Liberal camp was thus divided in opinion, Lord Mel- 
bourne allowed matters to slide, never taking things 
quite seriously, and checking the ardour of his colleagues 
by his apparent indolence. Indeed, Lord Melbourne 
studiously concealed all trace of seriousness in his 
official work; and earnest men who wished to engage 
his attention were filled with despair when they found 
the Prime Minister sprawling on a sofa, or balancing a 
chair, or blowing a feather about the room, in the 
midst of his work. 

Difficulties of a serious nature ai-ose shortly after the 
Queen^s accession. In Canada there was open rebellion 
in 1837 and 1838, and Lord Durham, a man of advanced 
views but of impulsive character, was sent out as Com- 
missioner. He advis^ that a national, as contrasted 
with a local, feeling should be fostered by the union of 
the separate provinces and races, and that the principles 
of self-government should be supported by extending 
the powers of the Colonial Parliament and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Lord Durham was recalled in dis- 
grace, through the influence of more moderate men ; 
but a Canada Bill, based on his sound and excellent 
report, was passed in 184fO, and saved that colony to 
England. 
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The question of slavery was not yet completely 
settled. A sudden change is always attended with 
troubles, and the postponement of complete emancipa- 
tion, and the introduction of a temporary system of 
apprenticeship, had made things worse. There was 
disaffection in Jamaica, and Sir Robert Peel spoke, 
and Carlyle wrote, in support of the wrong course. 
The slaves were, however, emancipated in 1838, and a 
Jamaica Bill was passed, after considerable mutilation, 
in 1839. 

Concession to Ireland was an item in the party pro- 
gramme of the Liberals ; and a Poor Law, a Tithe Bill, 
and a Corporation Bill were passed after considerable 
difficulty. In England, the voters who had elected the 
reformed Parliament were disappointed with the slow 
progress made, and the declaration of the Liberal 
leaders, that they did not intend to push reform any 
further, gave rise to popular discontent and to what is 
known as Chartism. 

The aspirations of the people found expression in a 
formula known as the People^s Charter, which claimed 
five political points, viz., universal suffirage, vote by 
ballot, annual Parliaments, abolition of the property 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, and payment of 
members. A national petition, signed by over a million 
men, was submitted to the House of Commons ; riots 
took place in different towns ; and for a period of about 
ten years — ^from 1838 to 1848— Chartism made itself 
felt from time to time. The movement then died away. 
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but one of the five political points has been accepted, and 
some others have been closely approached. 

While the feeble Government of Lord Melbourne 
was grappling with these various difficulties, with an 
uncertain majority in the House, there was one member 
of the GU)vemment who certainly gave no indication of 
feebleness. Lord Palmerston had entered Parliament 
in 1807, the year after Pitfs death, and had been 
Secretary-at-War during those eventful years which 
witnessed the gradual downfall of Bonaparte. In 1830, 
when Lord Grey became Prime Minister, Palmerston 
became Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs, and he 
continued to hold that post under Lord Melbourne. 
Strong in supporting the influence and interests of 
England abroad, imperious and even self-asserting in 
his actions, he made his power felt, not only by foreign 
nations, but also by his colleagues. His vigorous but 
somewhat arbitrary policy sometimes committed Eng- 
land to acts of questionable wisdom in Europe, while 
in the Far East it led to more questionable wars ana 
occasionally to disasters. 

A jealousy of the growing influence of Russia in- 
fluenced his policy throughout the period of his tenure 
of power, and as early as 1838 he endeavoured to 
revivify Turkey as a check on Russian power. In 1840 
he contracted a Convention with three European Powers 
for armed interference in support of Turkey, and in the 
following year a treaty was concluded by which Egypt 
once more submitted to Turkey. 

5 
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In China Lord Palmerston^s policy led to a war. The 
Chinese had closed their ports against Indian opium, and 
this led to the war known as the Opium War. ^ Re- 
duced to plain words,^ says the historian of ^ Our Own 
Times,** *the principle for which we fought in the 
China War was the right of Great Britain to force a 
peculiar trade upon a foreign people, in spite of the 
protestations of the Government, and all such public 
opinion as there was of the nation.^ Mr. Gladstone 
denounced the war with indignation, but the war went 
on. The Chinese island of Chusan was captured, the 
British fleet proceeded to the mouth of the Pekin River, 
and a preliminary treaty was signed in 1841. The 
Chinese still per^vering in their opposition, Ningpo 
was taken and Canton was threatened. The Chinese 
at last yielded, and signed the Treaty of Canton in 
1842, throwing open five ports to the British trade, 
ceding Hong Kong, and paying a large indemnity. 

In India the forward policy of England led to a 
serious disaster. Lord Auckland arrived in India as 
Governor-General in 1836, and the jealousy of Russia, 
which inspired Lord Palmerston^s foreign policy in 
Europe, shaped also the foreign policy of India. The 
Shah of Persia had, by the advice of the Russian 
envoy, besieged Herat, but the appearance of a British 
force in the Persian Gulf induced the Shah to raise 
the siege. England^s object was thus gcdned, and the 
gate to India was safe. But Lord Auckland proceeded 
farther. He deposed Dost Muhammad, the able ruler 
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of AfghAnistan, and placed Shah Suja on the throne, 
with the support of a British army, in 1840. The 
Afghans remained quiet for a time, a false confidence 
was bred, and a part of the British army was sent 
away from Kabul. But the storm broke in the follow- 
ing year. The British envoys were killed, and then 
followed the disastrous and fatal retreat of 4,500 troops 
and 12,000 camp-followers from Kabul, pursued by the 
vindictive and triumphant Afghans. The sepoys, with- 
out proper clothing or shelter in an Afghan winter, 
entered the defiles between Kabul and Jellalabad. 
Thousands of them were killed by the volleys of their 
pursuers, or died of hunger and privations, and fell 
down on the snow never to rise again. Of the entire 
body of over 16,000 men, only one solitary survivor 
reached Jellalabad to tell the tale of the humiliation 
and disaster. 

Lord EUenborough succeeded Auckland in 1842. A 
British army of retribution was forthwith sent to 
Afghanistan, the Afghan chief was defeated, and Kabul 
was reoccupied. The great bazaar of Kabul, with its 
artistic structures, was blown up by the conquerors, but 
they wisely decided not to leave a force in Kabul again. 
Dost Muhammad, who had been living in India, was 
reseated on the throne of Kabul, and the British army 
returned to India. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Afghan War, Lord 
Ellenborou^ annexed Sindh to the British dominions, 
an act the justice of which was questioned at the time 

5— a 
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by Major Outram, and has never been fully vindicated. 
Ellenborough also reduced the army of Sindia^s state, 
and settled matters satisfactorily in Holkar^s dominions. 
Far more important, however, than these military 
transactions which historians love to narrate, was the 
great work of the land revenue settlement of the 
North- Western Provinces of India, which was carried 
out about this time, but which writers on Indian 
history scarcely stop to mention. 

We have seen that in Bengal the settlement was 
made with landlords, and that in Madras and Bombay 
it was made with the tenants direct. In the North- 
western Provinces the village-community system was 
found to be in a more perfect state than in Bengal, 
and it was wisely decided, therefore, to take the village 
or Mahal as the unit for the settlement of revenue, 
and settlements were thus made with villages, instead 
of with either landlords or tenants. This North- 
Westeni system is called the Mahaiwari Settlement^ and 
the first regular Mahaiwari Settlement of the North- 
western Provinces occupied no less than sixteen years, 
from 1833 to 1849. The authorities were now dead 
against a Permanent Settlement ; the settlement in the 
North- Western Provinces was therefore made for thirty 
years, and the excessively high rate of two-thirds of the 
rental was demanded and obtained as the Government 
revenue. 

We have remarked before that the English rulers of 
India have always found it more difficult to organize a 
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wise system of civil administration than to defeat Indian 
annies in the field, and the present case is an instance 
in point. A demand of two-thirds of the rental caused 
more real hardship to the people at large than all the 
military transactions within the lifetime of the genera- 
tion, and the hand of the British t€ix-gatherer was felt 
by the village communities as heavier than even the 
tyranny of previous rulers. After a bitter experience 
of many years, it was determined, in 1855, that the 
Government share should be reduced to one-half of 
the assets, but the proposal of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, raised again in 1860, was rejected. Each new 
settlement, therefore, sweeps away into the imperial 
treasury all the profits which the landed classes in 
other countries are permitted to derive from the rise 
of prices and the extension of cultivation, and a per- 
manent improvement in the condition of the cultivating 
classes has thus become impossible in India. 

In the Central Provinces of India a settlement was 
made, between 1835 and 1838, for twenty years, and 
two-thirds of the rental was claimed as the share of the 
Government. After the annexation of Nagpur and 
Berar by Lord Dalhousie, and after the Indian Mutiny 
which followed, a local administration was formed 
in the Central Provinces in 1862. A regular settle- 
ment was then made. The leading man in each estate 
or village, who collected rent from the tenants and 
paid it into the treasury, was recognised as the pro- 
prietor under the name of Malguzar ; and the settle- 
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ment made with him is known as the Malguzari Settle^ 
ment of the Central Provinces. 

To complete our account of land revenue settle- 
ments, which form the most important ba^is of British 
administiution in India, we have only to add that 
a settlement was made in Oudh after the annexation 
of that province and the suppression of the Mutiny. 
The landlords of the province were known as Talukdars, 
and the settlement is therefore known as the Talukdari 
Settlement of Oudh.* 

While these settlement operations, vitally affecting 
agriculture and the landed classes, were proceeding in 
the Northern Provinces of India, a great reform, in the 
interests of manufacturers and labourcrs rather than 
in those of agriculture, was carried after a strong and 
historic opposition in England. The Liberal Govern- 
ment of Lord Melbourne expired in 1841, Sir Robert 
Peel became Prime Minister for the second time, and he 
found himself face to face with the great question of 

* It woald be convenient to remember the five distinctive 
names for the five principal land systems in British India : 

(1) The Zemindari system of Bengal, a settlement with land- 
lords called Zemindars. 

(2) The Talukdari system of Ondh, a settlement with land- 
lords called Talnkdars. 

(3) The Malguzari system of the Central Provinces, a settle- 
ment with landlords called Malgnzars. 

(4) The Ryotwari system of Madras and Bombay, a settlement 
with tenants called Byots. 

(5) The Mdhalvoari system of the North- West, a settlement 
with villages called Mahals. 
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the abolition of the Com Laws. The agitation had 
commenced with the commencement of the Queen^s 
reign, and had gained force by the accession of Cobden 
and Bright, whose names are among the brightest among 
the bright names of the reformers of this century. 
The Com Laws kept up the price of bread, and though 
this might be a gidn to the landed classes, it caused 
hardship to manufacturers and labourers. And as 
England had abready changed fix)m a great agricultural 
to a great manufacturing country, it was obvious that 
the interests of the larger portion of her population 
required the abolition of the Com Laws. 

In 1842 Peel had somewhat modified the duties on 

com, and reduced or abolished duties on 750 other 

articles which were t€ixed in those days. But the crisis 

came in 1845. The recent prosecution of O'^Connell, 

the greatest of Irish leaders and the most beloved of 

Irish patriots, had caused a sensation in the country. 

The intense poverty and misery of the Irish tenants, 

under extravagant and grasping landlords, had been 

revealed by the Devon Commission, and had deepened 

the sense of wrong. Then came the failure of the 

potato crop in Ireland in 1845, which threatened a 

famine, and the crops of England and Scotland were 

also seriously injured. Peel himself belonged to the 

landed classes which were interested in keeping up 

the Com Laws ; but Peel was a Prime Minister and 

felt the high responsibilities of a Prime Minister. He 

could not reconcile himself to maintaining the Com 
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Laws, which within a few weeks might bring on the 
country the horrors of a famine. Unable to convince 
his colleagues, he resigned. 

But no other man in England was fit to guide the 
nation at the crisis, and Peel was recalled to his post. 
He returned, and proposed the total repeal of the Com 
Laws. The Tories fiercely opposed the proposal, and 
Disraeli earned his fame by a bitter resistance to the 
proposed reform. On the other hand. Peel was 
supported by the whole strength of the Opposition, 
as well as by his more advanced followers. In this 
manner the Prime Minister triumphed against most of 
his party by a majority of nearly 100 on May 15, 
1846. There was a danger yet in the House of Lords ; 
but the Duke of Wellington, who was still the autocrat 
of that House, was wiser now than he had been at the 
time of the Reform Bill of 1832. With his usual 
candour, he said to his brother peers, *You cannot 
dislike it more than I do ; but we must all vote for it.** 
The Bill was passed. 

And here we must take leave of these two eminent 
men — Peel and Wellington — who had exercised so pro- 
found an influence on the destinies of their country. 
The Tories regarded Peel as a deserter from their cause, 
and avenged themselves by out- voting him on another 
question, and Sir Robert Peel resigned. His closing 
words on leaving office in 1846 were almost pathetic. 
* It may be,' he said, * that I shall be sometimes re- 
membered with expressions of good-will in the abodes 
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of those whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow. I trust my name 
will be remembered by those men with expressions of 
good -will when they shall recruit their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because no longer leavened with a sense of injustice/ 
Four years after this Peel died, in 1850, from injuries 
received from a fall from his horse in Hyde Park. 
The eloquence of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, and the tears of the Duke of Wellington in 
the House of Lords, testified to the universal feeling of 
the nation. Two years after this the great Duke him- 
self passed away. 

On the defeat of Peel, in 1846, a Liberal Grovemment 
was formed, with Lord John Russell as Prime Minister ; 
and Palmerston once more became Foreign Secretary. 
It was a year of terrible distress in Ireland, and the 
frequent and cruel evictions of tenants by landlords 
added to the misery of the people. Fair rent and 
fixity of tenure were the obvious remedies for the evil, 
but the influence of landlords was yet supreme, and no 
land legislation for Ireland was undertaken till after a 
quarter of a centiuy. O'^Connell, the great leader of 
the Irish, died in 1847. Fiercer spirits took the lead 
and gave darker counsels, while the distress of the 
evicted tenants became intense. On reading a report 
of the evictions and of the misery of the tenants. 
Sir Robert Peel exclaimed that he did ^ not think the 
records of any country, civil or barbarous, presented 
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materials for such a picture.** A rebellion broke out 
and was suppressed in 1848. 

The year 1848 was a memorable year, not only in 
Ireland, but all over Europe. In France Louis Philippe 
was deposed and a republic was proclaimed, and the 
influence of the Revolution spread everywhere. In 
Italy the King of Sardinia invaded Lombardy to free 
it from the yoke of Austria. In Austria the great 
Hungarian patriot Kossuth rose in arms. In Prussia 
the King conceded the demands of reformers. In 
Germany the supporters of German unity established 
a National Assembly at Frankfort. But these ardent 
movements did not lead to immediate results. The 
Sardinians were defeated in the battle of Novara in 
1849, and the dream of Italian independence was 
given up for a time. In Grermany the effort towards 
unity broke down. The rising of the Hungarians was 
crushed by Austria, aided by Russia, with a cruelty 
which was a shame to civilization. ^The Austrians,^ 
said Lord Palmerston, ^are really the greatest brutes 
that ever called themselves by the undeserved name of 
civilized men.^ Palmerston sympathized with the move- 
ments of the people, but would not render them any 
active help ; and he was charged in Parliament, not 
without reason, with intermeddling with revolutionary 
tendencies without dreaming of supporting his advice 
by war. Palmerston made the memorable reply that 
* there are two objects which England ought particu- 
larly to aim at — the one is to maintain peace ; the other 
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is to count for something in the transactions of the 
world/ 

The step which Palmerston took shortly after *to 
count for something ^ was not a happy one. The house 
of a Maltese Jew, a British subject, was sacked by the 
mob of Athens, and the Jew demanded compensation 
from the Greek Government. Lord Palmerston sup- 
ported this claim, and sent the British fleet to the Piraeus 
to enforce the claim, and the Greek Grovemment yielded 
in 1850. Such coercive action against a small Power, 
for reasons which were almost ridiculous, was unworthy 
o£ . great Po.«, «d ... ^>^l, cri«o«d i. Z 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone made a magnificent 
speech, in the course of which he exclaimed : * It would 
be a contravention of the law of nature and of God if 
it were possible for any single nation of Christendom to 
emancipate itself from the obligations which bind all 
other nations, and to arrogate, in the face of mankind, 
a position of peculiar privilege.^ This charge was 
powerful and just, but Lord Palmerston knew the 
prejudices of his hearers, and he rose to the occasion. 
He spoke for five hours, * from the dusk of one day to 
the dawn of the next,' with all his wonderful vigour 
and skill. He defended the principles on which he had 
acted in every point ; and he asked his hearers whether 
those principles ^ are proper and fitting guides for those 
who are charged with the government of England ; and 
whether, as the Roman in days of old held himself free 
from indignity when he could say, Civis Romanus sum^ so 
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also a British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall 
feel confident that the watchful eye and the strong arm 
of England will protect him against injustice and wrong.** 
Although opposed by Peel and Disraeli and Gladstone, 
Lord Falmerston carried his hearers with him. Civis 
Romanus settled the business, and the vigorous Foreign 
Minister secured a majority of fifty-six in support of 
his policy. 

Probably this signal triumph rendered Lord Palmer- 
ston still more arbitrary than before, still more reliant 
on his own opinion and policy, in disregard to the 
wishes of the Cabinet and of the Queen. In 1851 
Louis Napoleon treacherously overtiuned the French 
Republic, broke down all opposition, massacred the 
citizens who resisted and who did not resist, and waded 
through the blood of his countrymen to supreme power. 
There was a strong feeling in England against his 
conduct, and the Queen desired that the British Ambas- 
sador at Paris should take no part in the transactions. 
Great was her surprise to learn that the Foreign 
Minister had already expressed his entire approval of 
the action of Napoleon. Some correspondence followed, 
and Falmerston was dismissed irom his office. But 
Lord RusselPs Government survived this incident only 
by a few months. Falmerston succeeded in defeating 
the Government over the Militia Bill, the Ministry 
resigned in February, 185S, and Lord Derby succeeded 
as Prime Minister. 

While these events took place in England, Palmer- 
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ston'^s masterful policy was shaping the foreign policy 
of India. Sir Henry Hardinge, one of the heroes of 
the Peninsular War, had succeeded Ellenborough as 
Grovemor-General in India in 1844, when Feel was 
Prime Minister of England, and was forced to carry on 
one of the most memorable wars of modem India. The 
great Ranjit Singh had freed the Punjab from the 
Afghan yoke, and had made the Sikhs the greatest 
native power in India; but he had the wisdom to 
recognise the greatness of England, and had remained 
true to his treaty with her. But when his controlling 
^sdom and restraining hand were withdrawn by death 
in 1839, there was no power left in the Punjab which 
could manage the mighty and disciplined Sikh army. 
Dhalip Singh, the son of Ranjit, was a boy ; the regent 
mother and her favourites were afraid of the Sikh 
soldiery ; and the traitors who wielded the power of 
the State sought to save themselves by launching the 
formidable battalions on British territory. In Novem- 
ber, 1845, 60,000 Sikh soldiers crossed the Sutlej, and 
thus hurled themselves against that adamantine break- 
water of British power against which every successive 
Indian power had hitherto striven fruitlessly, and only 
dashed itself to pieces. 

Two battles, such as the British had never yet 
fought in India, were fought in December. In the 
second of these engagements British cannon, says an 
eye-witness, were dismounted and the ammunition blown 
into the air, British squadrons were checked in mid- 
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career, and battalion after battalion was hurled back 
with shattered ranks. But the enemy'^s position was 
finally carried after sunset. Two more battles followed 
in January and February, 1846, the last, at Sobraon, 
being the hardest-fought battle in the history of 
British India. The treacherous leader of the Sikh 
army fled at the first assault, and broke the bridge 
behind the army, but the army fought with the valour 
of heroes and the enthusiasm of Crusaders. The British 
won at last, but the victory was dearly won with the 
loss of more than S,000 troops killed and wounded. 
The power of the Sikhs was, however, broken for a 
time, and a peace was concluded by which the British 
frontier was extended from the Sutlej to the Ravi, 
and the Sikh army was reduced. 

Lord Hardinge was succeeded by Lord Dalhousie in 
1848, and there was trouble yet in store for him. He 
was forced into a fresh war with the Sikhs in the first 
year of his administration, and the war was concluded 
in two sharp engagements. At Chilianwalla the British 
commander. Lord Gk>ugh, rashly tried to carry the 
Sikh intrenchment in the evening, and was defeated in 
his endeavour, with the loss of over S,400 o£Bcers and 
men. The news of the disaster was received with 
astonishment and anger by Englishmen all over the 
world. Englishmen were unused to defeat, and never 
had English arms sustained such a reverse in the 
open field in India. A cry rose in England for the 
removal of the Greneral, and Sir Charles Napier, the 
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conqueror of Sindh, was appointed in his place. But 
Lord Grough had retrieved his reputation in the mean- 
time by crushing the Sikhs at Gujrat, and the Sikh 
War was concluded. The question then arose whether 
the kingdom of DhaJip Singh, a minor, should be 
annexed for the sins of the unruly soldiers. Lord 
Dalhousie decided the question in his own fashion, and 
annexed the province, declaring that he could not be 
turned aside from fulfilling his duty ^ by a feeling of 
misplaced and mistimed compassion for the fate of a 
child.' 

Lord Palmerston'^s influence was now in the ascendant, 
and other annexations followed thick and fast. British 
merchants and captains had been roughly treated in 
Burma, and this led to a Burmese War and the 
annexation of Pegu, or Lower Burma, in 185S. The 
Raja of Satara had died in 1848, adopting an heir on 
his death-bed, a custom which has been recognised in 
India during 3,000 years. Lord Dalhousie ignored the 
custom, and annexed Satara. The Raja of Jhansi died 
in 1853, and his widow desired to adopt an heir. 
Dalhousie declined to recognise the adoption, and 
annexed the State. The Raja of Nagpur also died in 
1863. Lord Dalhousie refused to sanction the adoption 
of an heir, and Nagpur was annexed to the British 
territory. 

The admirers of Lord Dalhousie have attempted to 
justify these proceedings by theories which provoke a 
smile in the unbiassed reader. To the unbiassed reader 
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an open and undisguised conquest is less repulsive than 
annexations made under the cover of specious sophistry. 
The only true defence which Dalhousie^s conduct admits 
of is the defence made by the learned and philosophical 
writer of the ^ Expansion of England.'' The deeds of 
Dalhousie are as difficult to justify, says the impartial 
writer, as the seizure of Silesia or the partition of 
Poland. * But these acts, if crimes, are crimes of the 
same order as those of Frederick — crimes of ambition, 
and of an ambition not by any means selfish.^* 

Lord Dalhousie also obtained Berar from the Nizam 
of Hyderabad for the maintenance of the Nizam^s con- 
tingent, and added it to the British dominions. And 
Dalhousie^s last act in India was the annexation of 
Oudh, which had been under misgovemment for many 
years. Oudh was added to the British possessions on 
February 13, 1866, and on the 29th of the same month 
Lord Dalhousie made over charge of his duties in India 
to his successor, Lord Canning. 

We turn with pleasure from Dalhousie^s annexations 
to those great public works and educational measures 
with which Dalhousie^s name is more pleasantly con- 
nected. Before he went out to India, Lord Dalhousie 
had, as President of the Board of Trade, a great deal 
to do with the extension of the railway system in Great 
Britain ; and he was virtually the father of railways in 
India. He pushed on the work so vigorously that 

* * The Expansion of England/ by Sir J. B. Seeley, K.C.M.G., 
p. 315. London : Macmillan and Co., 1895. 
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before the end of 1856 thousands of miles were under 
construction or survey. Dalhousie also threw the ports 
of India open to the world, and during his administra- 
tion the export of raw cotton increased from ^1,500,000 
to over J3,000,000, and the export of grain from 
less than ^1,000,000 to near c£3,000,000. The ad- 
vantages which India has derived from the facilities 
afforded to communication and export are acknowledged 
on all hands. But the impartial historian is boimd, in 
the interests of truth, to note some consequences which 
have ensued, and which are not generally noted. The 
manual industry of India cannot compete with the 
steam and machinery of England. And the facilities 
afforded to trade have, within the memory of men still 
living, killed the weaving and other old industries of 
India, and forced millions of artisans to the labour of 
the field or other humble pursuits. 

Dalhousie also introduced the telegraph system in 
India, and, following on the lines of the universal 
penny postage of Great Britain and Ireland, he intro- 
duced the half-anna postage in India. Another of 
Dalhousie'^s beneficial acts was to give effect to Sir 
Charles Wood''s famous despatch of 1864 on educa- 
tion. English education had been sanctioned in India 
by Lord William Bentinck ; Sir Charles Wood's de- 
spatch made the vernaculars of India the steps which 
led up to English education. In the year after Lord 
Dalhousie left India, Acts were passed establishing 
three Indian Universities, which have since been increased 

6 
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to five, and these five Universities and numerous schools 
and colleges are now educating nearly 5,000,000 of 
pupils in India. 

But we mast hasten now to those great events which 
absorbed public attention during the momentous years 
of 1864 to 1867. After the fall of Lord Derb/s 
Ministry in December, 1862, Lord Aberdeen became 
Prime Minister, Lord Falmerston became Home 
Secretary, and Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone was now indispensable 
in this office. In the previous year he had exposed Mr. 
Disraeli'^s unfortunate Budget, and had replied to his 
taunts and sarcasms, with a dignity, ability, and power 
which marked him out as the foremost authority in 
England on finance. And in 1863 he introduced his 
own Budget in a speech of five hours, which held the 
House spell-bound, and which astonished and gratified 
the country. 

*Here was an orator,** says Mr. Gladstone'^s bio- 
grapher, ' who could apply all the resources of a 
burnished rhetoric to the elucidation of figures ; who 
could make pippins and cheese interesting, and tea 
serious ; who could sweep the widest horizon of the 
financial future, and yet stoop to bestow the minutest 
attention on the microcosm of penny stamps and post- 
horses.'* Public men and private friends joined in a 
chorus of eulogy; the Queen wrote to congratulate 

 *The Bight Hon. William Ewart Gladstone/ by George 
W. E. Basaell (London, 1896), pp. 117, 118. 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and large classes of 
people felt that life was rendered easier and cheaper by 
Mr. Gladstone'^s Budget. 

But the attention of all England was soon turned to 
another direction. Mr. John Bright was once walking 
with one of his sons, then a schoolboy, past the Crimean 
Monument in London. The boy caught sight of the 
solitary word ^Crimea'* inscribed on the monument, 
and asked his father what it meant. John Bright 
made the emphatic reply, ^ A Cbime.*^ It is not our 
object here to discuss Mr. Brighfs opinion, or to 
inquire if the war was a crime ; but it is necessary to 
mention that England drifted into that war without 
intending it and clearly knowing why, and that 
England lost 24,000 of her brave soldiers, and added 
e£^41,000,000 to her national debt, in order to support 
and prolong misrule in Europe. 

Aberdeen wished and intended to avoid the war; 
but Lord Palmerston was as jealous and mistrustful 
of Russia now as he had shown himself to be in the 
first years of the Queen's reign. Although a Home 
Secretary, he exerted pressure on the Prime Minister, 
and forced the Gt)vemment first into a close combina- 
tion with the French Emperor, and then into acts 
which made the war inevitable. The demand of rival 
Churches for the custody of sacred places in Palestine, 
supported by France and Russia respectively, was 
followed by a claim on the part of the latter Power 
to a protectorate over all the Greek subjects of Turkey. 

6— a 
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In July, 1853, Russia occupied the Danubian Provinces 
in support of this claim. The English and French fleets 
entered the Dardanelles in the following October, and 
war was formally declared in March, 1864. The 
incidents of the war are well known, and need not 
be repeated here. Aberdeen'*s Ministry fell as the war 
proceeded, and Palmerston, the principal author of the 
war, was called to the high post of Prime Minister 
of England in February, 1855. And Palmerston re- 
tained his post as Prime Minister from this date 
until his death in 1865, with a brief interruption of 
one year. 

The Crimean War was concluded in 1856, and the 
peace which followed declared the neutrality of the 
Black Sea, to which all mercantile marines were to 
be freely admitted, but from which the ships of war 
of all nations were to be excluded. Persia had in the 
meantime found her opportunity, €Uid had captured 
Herat; but she was compelled to withdraw from that 
town by a peace concluded in 1867. In China Lord 
Palmerston'*s action was of a more questionable nature. 
The capture by the Chinese authorities of the crew of 
a schooner called the Arrow^ which was a Chinese vessel, 
but hoisted the British flag without any right, created 
complications, and eventually led to war. The causes 
of the war were so inadequate, and the proceedings 
were so unjust, that the House of Commons passed 
what was virtually a vote of censure. But Lord 
Palmerston was the idol of the nation ; he dissolved 
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the Parliament, and was returned by a triumphant 
majority. 

Dark clouds had in the meantime gathered on the 
Indian horizon, and the Indian Mutiny broke out in 
1857. It is not our purpose in the present work to 
examine the causes of that great outbreak, or to narrate 
the incidents of the war, which have been fiilly told by 
many able writers. There can be no doubt that Lord 
Dalhousie'^s hasty and unjust annexations had ranged 
influential chiefs against the British power in India, and 
had spread a well-founded alarm among others, whose 
turn might come next. These men found the sepoy an 
easy instrument in their hands, and the introduction of 
the Enfield rifle in the place of the old ' Brown Bess ** 
enabled them to whisper a story that the British 
Government intended outrage on the religion of the 
Hindu and the Musalman alike by the use of a cartridge 
greased with the fat of the hog and the cow. The alarm 
spread like wildfire ; sepoys broke out in open mutiny ; 
and the whole country was in flame. 

Then followed deeds of horror and of cruelty, on 
one side as on the other, which need not be narrated in 
this work. In the words of an impartial historian, 
whom we have quoted before : * The contest seemed to 
lie between two savage races, capable of no thought but 
that, regardless of all justice or mercy, their enemies 
should be exterminated. Deeds of cruelty on one side 
and the other were perpetrated, over which it is necessary 
to draw a veil, and a spirit of bloodthirsty recklessness 
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was exhibited which, in calmer times, fills the mind with 
horror;* 

It is our pleasing duty to record that, in the midst of 
the storm of anger and indignation which raged among 
Englishmen in India at this period, there was one man 
who remained true to the dignity of his post and to 
the principles of British justice. Lord Dalhousie was 
succeeded in 1856 by Lord Canning, son of the great 
George Canning who had virtually guided the aifairs 
of Great Britain fix)m 1822 to 1827, and had fought 
for the emancipation of the Catholics and the in- 
dependence of Greece. When the son of such a 
father was appointed Governor -General of India, and 
was entertained by the Court of Directors at a 
banquet, he uttered those memorable and almost pro- 
phetic words which have now become historic : * I wish 
for a peaceful time of office ; but I cannot forget that 
in our Indian Empire that greatest of all blessings 
depends upon a greater variety of chances and a more 
precarious tenure than in any other quarter of the 
globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no 
bigger than a man''s hand, but which, growing bigger 
and bigger, may at last threaten to overwhelm us with 
ruin.** 

When the great cloud arose, a year after Canning's 
arrival in India, Canning behaved as his great father 

* Bev. Dr. Frank Bright?8 * History of England/ Period IV. 
(London, 1893), p. 388. 
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might have behaved under similar circumstances. In 
the midst of almost universal frenzy, he remained un- 
moved. ' Thei-e is a rabid and indiscriminate vindictive- 
ness abroad,^ he wrote to the Queen in September, 1857, 
' even among those who ought to set a better example. 
. . . Not one man in ten seems to think that the hang- 
ing or shooting forty or fifty thousand men can be 
otherwise than practicable and right.' *For God''s 
sake,' he wrote to Lord Granville about the end of the 
same year, ' raise your voice and stop this ! As long as 
I have breath in my body, I will pui'sue no other policy 
than that I have been following: not only for the 
reason of expediency and policy above stated, but 
because it is immutably just. I will not govern in 
anger. Justice, and that as stem, as inflexible, as law 
and might can make it, I will deal out. But I will 
never allow an angry and undiscriminating act or word 
to proceed from the Government of India as long as I 
am responsible for it.' 

This is noble, and almost sublime. But what is 
perhaps still more touching is his zealous fear for the 
reputation and good name of his countr3rmen, even at 
the very moment when they were assailing him with 
bitter invectives for his unfaltering moderation and 
justice. On one occasion, when the outcry against 
Lord Canning was bitter and vehement, he showed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal some papers illustrating 
the brutality of some of the special tribunals. The 
Lieutenant-Governor urged their publication, by way 
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of reply to his calumniators. ^ No,^ said Loixl Canning, 
locking up the papers in his drawer; ^I had rather 
submit to any obloquy than publish to the world what 
would so terribly disgrace my countrymen.' Such was 
the great Englishman who was at the helm of affairs in 
India in 1857, and by whom the Indian Mutiny was 
eventually quelled. 

The Indian Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India 
Company. The great extension of the British Empire 
in India had suggested to thoughtful minds in England 
the desirability of bringing the administration directly 
under the Crown. It was felt that a Company which 
was originally formed of traders could not be the 
rulers of a vast empire. The power of the Company, 
too, had been reduced from time to time, and it was 
felt that no useful object was gained by keeping alive 
that venerable but purposeless institution any longer. 
The Indian Mutiny emphasized this feeling, and Lord 
Palmerston now introduced his India Bill, transferring 
the Grovemment of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown. But the great Minister was not destined 
to carry out this measure ; an unexpected incident drove 
him from office. An attempt was made against the 
life of the Emperor of the French, and it was dis- 
covered that the chief conspirator, Orsini, had pre- 
pared his plans in England. Lord Palmerston proposed 
to alter the law, and to make conspiracy to murder 
a felony. This appeared to the English nation an 
undue submission to French demands. The Bill was 
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defeated in the House of Commons, and Palmerston 
resigned. 

Lord Derby formed a Conservative Ministry in 
February, 1858, and prepared his India Bill, which, 
however, was a failure. It was then proposed that 
the principles should be discussed in the House, and 
that a Bill, the joint production of both parties, should 
be introduced. This was done, and the new Bill was 
passed in August, 1858. The East India Company 
ceased to exist, and their territories and powers were 
vested in the Queen. 

On November 1, 1858, a great Darbar was held in 
Allahabad, and smaller Darbars were held in other 
district towns in India, in which the famous proclama- 
tion, announcing that the Queen had assumed the 
government of India, was read in the midst of the 
acclamations of the people. And elderly men in India 
still recall with pleasure, and narrate to their children, 
the spectacles which they witnessed forty years ago, 
connected with the transfer of India from the Company 
to the Crown.* 

It was proclaimed then, in eloquent words, that 
justice and religious toleration would guide the Queen^s 

* The present writer has pleasant recollections of the Darbar 
in a Bengal district town which he attended on this occasion. 
Cheers from thousands of men accosted the message that the 
Queen had assumed the government of India ; and Br&hmans 
held up their sacred thread and uttered a blessing which has come 
to be true — Mahdrdni Dtrghajtbt Haun^ i,e.y 'May the Great 
Queen live long.* 
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policy. An amnesty was granted to all who had risen 
against the Company^s rule, except those implicated 
in murders. The Grovemor-General of India became 
also the Viceroy of India. Non-officials, European 
and Indian, were admitted to legislative councils to 
represent the wishes of the people. The Company's 
army was amalgamated with the Queen's army. The 
Sadar Courts of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras were 
amalgamated with the Supreme Courts of those Presi- 
dencies, and were called High Courts. In the following 
year the pitiful plea by which Dalhousie had annexed 
so many Provinces was swept away, and the right of 
Indian princes and chiefs to adopt heirs on failure of 
natural heirs was recognised. 

Many useful and beneficent measures were passed 
during the remaining years of Lord Canning's mle in 
India. The Indian criminal law was codified in that 
remarkable work at which Macaulay had assisted — 
the Indian Penal Code. The Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes were also drawn up. But important 
as these measures are, they sink into insignificance 
when compared with those greater measures which 
Lord Canning adopted to ameliorate the condition of 
the masses in India — ^the agricultural population. Lord 
Comwallis had permanently settled the revenue which 
the Government demanded firom the landlords of Bengal. 
Lord Canning passed the famous Act of 1869, by which 
he restrained the landlords from demanding undue en- 
hancement of rents ^m cultivators. Thus the beneficent 
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work of Comwallis was completed, and the protection 
which had been granted by him to the landlords was 
extended to the cultivators.' 

Another noble and generous work was attempted 
by Lord Canning. A terrible famine desolated the 
North -Western Provinces of India in 1860. Such 
relief as it was possible to organize was organized ; and 
when the calamity was over, the new Viceroy tried to 
seek out the true preventive for such calamities. To 
an earnest and sympathetic administrator like Canning 
the true remedy revealed itself at once. He marked 
that at each recurring land settlement the Govern- 
ment could increase its demand from the produce of 
the land. He marked that the extension of cultiva- 
tion and improvement in the prices of crops could not, 
under such a system, benefit the Indian tenant as it 
would benefit the British farmer. He comprehended 
that under this system the people of India could save 
nothing, and could have nothing to fall back upon 
in years of bad harvest. And he had the courage to 
recommend that the Permanent Settlement, which had 
proved so beneficial to the people of Bengal, should 
be extended to other parts of India. 

The Secretary of State for India accepted this wise 
and liberal view, and authorized Permanent Settle- 
ments to be granted to estates in parts of the country 
where a fiill and fair rate had been imposed under 
existing settlements. And he concluded his memorable 
despatch by describing the proposal as ^a measure 
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dictated by sound policy, and calculated to accelerate 
the development of the resources of India, and to insure 
in the highest degree the welfare and contentment of 
all classes of her Majesty's subjects in the country/ 

Had Lord Canning lived five years longer, India 
might have received the much-coveted boon. But the 
gi*eat statesman died in 1862, shortly after his return 
from India, and his large-hearted wisdom was not 
inherited by his successors. The proposal was dis- 
cussed for twenty years, and finally abandoned in 1883. 
But the terrible famine which has overtaken the whole 
of Northern India in the present year will convince 
unbiassed and impartial judges that the decision of 
1883 needs a revision, and that the remedy proposed 
by the first and greatest of India'^s Viceroys is the only 
i-emedy for bettering the condition of the mass of the 
people in India. 

The beneficent administration of Loixl Canning had 
a moral eflfect on the progress of the people, and we 
will pause for a moment to speak of their intellectual 
and moral culture during this period. 

It was during Caiming's administration that the 
great reformer and scholar of Bengal, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, undertook those social and literary reforms 
which have endeared his name among his countrymen. 
It was during Canning'*s administration that the greatest 
modem poet of India, Madhu Sudan Datta, composed 
his noble epic in the Bengal language. An Indian 
lawyer, Rama Prasad Rai, son of the eminent Ram 
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Mohan Rai of whom we have spoken in another 
chapter, was appointed a Judge of the newly-created 
High Court of Calcutta. The Civil Service of India 
had been thrown open to competition, and the first 
batch of Indian youths came to England to com- 
pete for this service during Canning's administra- 
tion. One of them succeeded in the examination of 
186S; other Indian students qualified themselves for 
the Bar; and the steady increase in the number of 
Indian students who have come to England during the 
last thirty years has drawn India closer to England, 
and has helped in the spread of English ideas among 
the educated classes of India. 

Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning in 186^, but 
died in India in the following year. He was succeeded 
by Sir John Lawrence, who had saved the Punjab during 
the Mutiny. Lawrence'^s foreign policy has been well 
described as * masterly inactivity,** a policy which Lord 
Palmerston himself was steadily pursuing in Evirope 
during the closing years of his life. Lord Palmerston 
had become Prime Minister for the second time in 1859, 
after the fall of the Derby Ministry. Great events 
were now taking place in Europe and in America, but 
Lord Palmerston, whatever his sympathies might have 
been, declined to be drawn from an attitude of strict 

neutrality. 

The first and the greatest event of the period was the 
War of Italian Independence. The French Emperor 
first helped the Italians, and then deserted them in his 
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own way; but the Italians succeeded in the object 
of their long endeavours. The first Italian Parliament 
met in 1861, and Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of 
the King of Italy. Lord Palmerston sympathized with 
the Italians, but did not render any active help. 

When the Civil War broke out between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, Lord Palmerston 
maintained the same neutrality. ^ The only thing to 
do,^ he said, ^ seems to be to lie on our oars, and to give 
no pretext to the Washingtonians to quarrel with us, 
while on the other hand we maintain our rights and 
those of our fellow-countrymen.^* The war was closed 
in 1865, and the States remained united. 

In 1863 the tyranny of the Russian authorities 
drove the Poles into insurrection. The action of the 
Russian Government was described by Lord Napier, 
the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg, as ^a design 
to make a clean sweep of the revolutionary youth of 
Poland.** The sympathy of England for the oppressed 
Poles, and her disapproval of the policy of Russia, 
found expression in debate after debate in both Houses 
of Parliament, and Lord Russell went so far as to lay 
down six points embodying a perfect amnesty and com- 
plete constitutional arrangements. But England would 
go no farther, and when the French Emperor made a 
proposal to take action in the matter. Lord Palmerston 
refused to join. The remonstrance of England was 

 * Viscount Palmerston, K,G.,' by the Marquis of Lome, K.T. 
(London, 1892), p. S06. 
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useless when unsupported by force, and the Polish 
insurrection was crushed by Russia with cruel and 
barbarous severity. Men and women were flogged, 
shot, and hanged, and droves of prisoners, including 
the flower of the Polish youth, were exiled to Siberia, 
or perished on the way under the hardships they 
suffered. 

The Danish War excited still greater resentment 
in England. Bismarck demanded the annexation 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Germany. England sym- 
pathized with Denmark, and the recent marriage of 
the Prince of Wales with a Danish Princess had drawn 
closer the relations between the two countries. A 
conference was held in London in 1864, but did little 
good. The French Emperor, who had been hurt by 
England's refusal to join him in support of Poland, 
now refused to join England in support of Den- 
mark. There was absolutely nothing for it but 
to leave the Danes alone. ^ We abstained,^ explained 
Lord Palmerston, Mn taking the field in defence of 
Denmark for many reasons — from the season of the 
year, from the smallness of ovu* army, and the great risk 
of a failure in a sti-uggle with all Germany by land.'* 
Denmark, unsupported, fought and was beaten, and 
the duchies were ceded to Prussia and Austria. 

The non-intervention of England in the cause of 
Denmark aroused bitter feelings among a section of the 

* ^ Yisconnt Palmerfiton, K.G-.,* by the Marquis of Lome, E.T. 
(London, 1892), p. 311. 
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English people, specially as England had been prose- 
cuting her little wars in the East. There was a third 
Chinese war in 1859 and 1860, by which England 
obtained a favourable treaty. There was a Japanese 
war in 1862, and Japanese ports were opened to trade. 
And there was an Ashantee war in 1864, which was 
not skilfully managed, and English troops fell a prey 
in large numbers to the pestilential climate. Mr. 
Disraeli attacked the Government on the Danish 
question, and urged that ^the course pursued by 
Grovemment has failed to maintain their avowed policy 
of upholding the independence and integrity of Den- 
mark, and has lowered the just influence of the country 
in the capitals of Europe.'* And Sir John Hay attacked 
the Government in reference to the unskilful manage- 
ment of the Ashantee War, and exclaimed that *the 
responsibility lies on the Cabinet, the men who had 
betrayed Denmark and truckled to Germany, who had 
convulsed China -and devastated Japan.^ 

Such were the bitter charges which were brought 
against the veteran statesman, whose long career was 
now drawing to a close. In October, 1865, Lord 
Palmerston died at the ripe age of eighty-one. He 
had entered Parliament in 1807, and had been Secre- 
tary at War when England was fighting with the great 
Bonaparte. He was Foreign Secretfiuy when the Reform 
Bill was passed and when the Queen ascended the throne. 
He was Home Secretary when the Crimean War broke 
out, and he concluded that war as Prime Minister. 
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And he remained the Prime Minister of England from 
1855 to his death in 1865, barring a short interval of 
one year. It may truly be said of him that he had 
more influence in shaping the foreign policy of England 
in Europe and in the East, during the lifetime of nearly 
two generations, than any other man in England. And 
Englishmen were proud of him, and of his never-failing 
zeal in upholding the interests and the influence of 
England throughout the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE AGE OF DISBAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

1865—1885. 

The cry for refonn was heard once more in England. 
As early as 185S, Lord John Russell had attempted a 
further extension of the suffrage by a Reform Bill, but 
he was turned out of office before it proceeded further. 
A second Reform Bill had been introduced by him in 
1864, but was withdrawn on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. Mr. Disraeli had then framed a Reform Bill 
under Lord Derby^s Gk)yemment in 1859, but the Bill 
contained little of real reform, and it failed. 

Lord Russell had again introduced a fresh Reform 
Bill under Palmerston's Grovemment in 1860; but 
Lord Palmerston himself was lukewarm or hostile, and 
the Bill had to be withdrawn. It was then felt that 
there would be no more talk about reforms as long as 
Lord Palmerston lived. The amusing story is often re- 
peated, that when Lord Palmerston was asked by his 
butcher why he and his colleagues did not bring in 
a new Reform Bill, the Prime Minister answered. 
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^ Because we are not geese !^ Ardent reformers chafed 
under the controlling influence of the cynical old states- 
man. Bishop Wilberforce wrote in 1863 : * That 
wretched Pam seems to me to get worse and worse. 
There is not a particle of veracity or noble feeling that 
I have ever been able to trace in him. He manages the 
House of Commons by debauching it, making all parties 
laugh at one another.^ But, nevertheless, the large class 
of Palmerston^s admirers liked the veteran statesman, 
who mocked at enthusiasm, who keenly supported 
England'*s interests abroad, and who jocosely burked 
all efforts for reform at home. There was one earnest 
man especially who was bent on reform, and whom 
Palmerston looked upon with some distrust. Once he 
said to Lord Shaftesbury: ^Gladstone will soon have 
it all his own way ; and, whenever he gets my place, 
we shall have some strange doings.** 

Lord Palmerston died in 1865, and then Mr. Glad- 
stone had it ^ all his own way.** Lord John Russell, the 
aged statesman who had spent half his life in endeavours 
after reforms, now became Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his Reform Bill in March, 1866. 
Once more the Reform Bill was ill received. Con- 
servatives and Moderate Liberals combined against it, 
and formed, in Mr. Bright^s words, the Cave of Adullam, 
into which was invited everyone who was in distress and 
everyone who was discontented. 

The Cave increased in strength, and Mr. Gladstone 
saw there was little hope of the Bill being passed. This 
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roused him to the utmost, and in winding up the debate 
on the second reading, on April S8, Mr. Gladstone made 
one of those great speeches which mark epochs in the 
history of the British Parliament. Foreseeing the fate 
of his Bill, he concluded his impassioned speech with 
words which have become memorable for all age : 

* Time is on our side. The great social forces which 
move onwards in their might and majesty, and which 
the tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede 
or disturb — those great social forces are against you; 
they are marshalled on our side ; and the banner which 
we now carry in this fight, though perhaps at some 
moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it 
soon again will float in the eye of Heaven, and it will 
be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the 
three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain, 
and to a not far distant, victory ."* 

The speech had its effect, and the second reading was 
carried by a majority of five. This showed, however, 
that the ultimate fate of the Bill was sealed ; and the 
Government was defeated shortly after, and resigned. 
The scenes of 1882 were then repeated. Ten thousand 
people assembled in Trafalgar Square, and voted for 
reform. Great meetings were held in the large towns 
of the Northern and Midland counties, and pressed for 
reform. Gladstone's name was received everywhere with 
tumultuous acclamation. He had become the populai* 
hero of the day ; he was hailed as the leader of 
the progressive party. 
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The demands of the people were not made in vain. 
Lord Derby formed a new Ministry, and Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a Reform Bill. The more ardent Con- 
servatives were grieved, and Lord Cranbome (after- 
wards Lord Salisbury) resigned his place as Indian 
Secretary, and attacked Mr. Disraeli in the Quarterly 
Review, But Mr. Disraeli was helpless: the Con- 
servatives could not hold together without granting a 
reform, and a reform such as Mr. Gladstone wanted. 
Mr. Disraeli'^s Bill was modified in all important points 
at the dictation of Mr. Gladstone, and when the Bill 
went up to the House of Lords the Duke of Buccleuch 
humorously remarked that the only word of the original 
Bill which remained unaltered was the first word, 
^Wheeeas.** The Bill was passed in August, 1867,* 
and Mr. Disraeli prided himself that he had ^dished 
the Whigs."* 

On the continent of Europe a great event had taken 
place in 1866. Bismarck steadily pursued his policy to 
unite Grermany under the leadership of Prussia, and the 
war with Austria which broke out in 1866 promoted 
the object he had in view. A peace was concluded after 
the great battle of Sadowa, the existing German Bund 
was dissolved, and Austria withdrew from the new 
arrangements of Grermany. A Northern and a Southern 
German confederacy were formed; and Prussia, in- 
corporating Hanover and other northern States in her 

* The Bill granted household sufiErage in the boroughs, and a 
£12 franchise in the coonties. 
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dominions, became the leader of the Northern Con- 
federacy. England maintained a policy of neutrality 
as before. She had a little war of her own in Abyssinia, 
which was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by Napier 
at Magdala in 1867. The cost of the war was enormous, 
and a part of it was debited to India, under the plea 
that the necessity of the war had arisen chiefly ^m 
the efiect which the impunity of the King of Abyssinia 
would have upon the Eastern mind, and therefore on 
the interests of the Indian Empire ! The debiting of 
the cost of an African war to India was bad; the 
argument used to justify it was worse. 

Lord John RusselPs task was done when the Reform 
fiill of 1867 was passed, and the aged statesman, now 
in his seventy-sixth year, retired from politics. In the 
following February Lord Derby resigned his Premier- 
ship on account of his failing health. The ancient 
leaders of Parliament thus retired from the scene one 
by one, and left the field open to those who have been 
the leaders of our generation. It is remarkable that 
while we had six Prime Ministers during the firot 
thirty years of the Queen'*s reign — Melbourne, Peel, 
Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, and Palmerston — we have 
only had four Prime Ministers during the next 
thirty years of her reign-Disraeli, Gladstone, SaUs- 
bury, and Rosebery. 

Lord Derby^s resignation was accepted in February, 
1868, and Mr. Disraeli was appointed Prime Minister. 
His tenure of ofiice on this occasion was, however, short. 
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The question of the Irish Church came up for discussion, 
and Mr. Gladstone introduced three resolutions, declaring 
that, in the opinion of the House, the Irish Church 
should cease to exist. The Government was defeated 
in the debates, and at the new elections, which took 
place in the latter end of the year, the Liberals had a 
majority of over a hundred. The Conservative Ministry 
resigned, and Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister in 
December, 1868. The Duke of ArgyU became the 
Indian Secretary; John Bright was President of the 
Board of Trade; Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goschen, and 
Lords Hartington and Ripon, Dufferin and Kimberley 
were in the Cabinet. 

The history of the next five years is a history of 
great reforms. A strong Liberal spuit inspired the 
Ministry and the nation alike, and Liberal measures 
were passed in quick succession. On March 1, 1869, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his momentous Bill for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church in a great speech 
of three hours, and Mr. Bright supported it in a speech 
of infinite beauty and pathos. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of over a hundred, and the Bill 
was passed into law in July. 

Next came Mr. Gladstone's Bill to reform the Irish 
land laws. The crying need for the reform had been 
felt for over a quarter of a century, but the influence 
of landlords was great, and had hitherto obstructed 
legislation. Half measures, worse than no measures, 
had been adopted to relieve the distressed Irish tenant. 
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but legislators had shrunk from bestowing on him any 
sort of tenant-right. * Tenant -right was landlord's 
wrong,' Lord Palmerston had said, in his bantering 
manner, and this sorry jest was considered as the final 
word on the controversy. But a statesman of a different 
stamp had now undertaken to redress the wrongs of the 
Irish tenants. Mr. Gladstone's object was to protect 
the tenant from eviction as long as he paid his rent, 
and to secure to him the value of improvements which 
his industry had made; and the proposed protection 
was therefore not unlike that which Lord Caiming had 
bestowed on Bengal tenants over ten years before. The 
Bill was introduced in February, 1870, and was passed 
in the same year. 

In the same year was introduced the great measure 
for a national and compulsory system of elementary 
education. Mr. Forster's Bill met with great opposi- 
tion, and there was prolonged discussion as to details, 
but the English nation had made up their minds on 
the subject. The Bill was at last passed, providing 
school accommodation for all the children in England, 
and exerting pressure on parents to fulfil their duty 
in training their children. The beneficent results of 
this great measure are obvious after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century. Foreigners who were in England 
before 1870, and who are revisiting the country now, 
find a striking and remarkable change for the better^ 
not only in the general conduct and manners, but 
also in the habits of prudence and foresight and in 
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the mond behaviour, of the lower classes in Eng- 
land.* 

Other reforms followed in the succeeding years. Hie 
long-vexed question of religious tests at the Universities 
was settled ; the abolition of purchase in the army 
was decreed ; the army was reorganized and the 
country was divided into districts with central dep6ts 
for the home battalions; and the Civil Service was 
thrown open to public competition. But the country 
was becoming tired of the Liberal Government. 
Forster^s Ballot Bill was thrown out by the Lords 
in 1871, but was passed in the following year; Mr, 
Groschen^s Bill for the reform of local government and 
taxation was thrown out ; Mr. Lowers proposed tax on 
matches, introduced with the punning motto, Ea luce 
luceUum^ was opposed and thrown out. The foreign 
policy of the Grovemment was also strongly criticised. 

The great Franco-Prussian War broke out in 1870. 
The French Emperor, who had come to be regarded 
with distrust by all European Powers, was hurled from 
his throne. The Empire was abolished, and a French 
Republic was proclaimed. The King of Prussia assumed 
the title of Emperor of Germany, and all German States 
were to some extent united under him. Two French 

* The present writer had the good fortune to be in England 
in the stirring years 1868, 1869 and 1870 ; and nothing has 
impressed him more, in re-visiting England in the nineties, than 
the remarkable change in the lower Glasses. The worst signs of 
degradation which one noticed in the lowest classes thirty years 
ago seem to have altogether disappeared. 
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provinces were wrested from France, and added to 
Grermany. England had remained neutral during the 
war, €Uid her conduct was sharply criticised. 

Russia threw off the reZtfons imposed upon her 
after the Crimean War by neutralizing the Black Sea, 
and England could take no action to prevent this. 
America demanded compensation for loss inflicted on 
her by privateers fitted out in England ; the Alabama 
claims were submitted to arbitration,' and the verdict 
went against England. All these events lowered the 
popularity of the Government, although its action in 
each of these cases was strictly correct. Finally, a 
fresh Ashantee War broke out in 1873, and it was 
after immense difficulty brought to a successful con- 
clusion by Sir Garnet Wolseley. But Gladstone's 
ministry had fallen in the meantime. The Parliament 
had been dissolved, the Conservatives had a majority 
of fifty after the new elections, and Mr. Disraeli became 
Prime Minister in 1874. 

The first administration of Mr. Gladstone, which 
closed in 1874, was contemporaneous with the rule, 
in India, of two of the ablest and best Viceroys who 
have ever gone out to that dependency since it passed 
under the direct rule of the Crown. Lord Mayo, who 
succeeded Sir John Lawrence in 1869, was cm Irish 
nobleman, remarkably well fitted for the post of an 
Indian Viceroy. Noble and courtly in his demeanour, 
genial and affable in his mannei*s, he won a larger 
share of personal love and respect than ordinarily falls 
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to the lot of Govemor-Grenerals in India. His strong 
common-sense and genei*ous instincts were a safer guide 
in the compUcations of Indian administration than a 
mere knowledge of details acquired by long residence 
in India, and his indefatigable industry in the cause 
of the wel&re of the people whose concerns he ad- 
ministered enabled him to effect improvement in 
various departments. The immense extension of roads, 
railways, and canals which took place under his ad- 
ministration greatly developed the resources of the 
country, while his provincial decentralization scheme 
inftised fresh life into the administration of the different 
Provinces. It is sad to contemplate that an assassin'^s 
knife terminated his noble and useful career at Port 
Blair in 1872. 

He was succeeded by Lord Northbrook, an adminis- 
trator of Liberal principles and strong practical sense, 
which left its impress on his Indian administration. 
A famine broke out in Behar in 1874, and to Lord 
Northbrook belongs the credit of having, for the first 
time in the history of British India, succeeded com- 
pletely in relieving distress and preventing deaths in 
an Indian famine. After the famine was over, the 
Prince of Wales visited India in 1876-76, and the 
outburst of loyalty which the visit evoked from all 
sections of the people in all parts of India forms one 
of the most memorable events of modem Indicm 
history. 

Mr. Disraeli had become Prime Minister in 1874, 
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and a change came over the spirit of England's policy 
towards Afghanistan. The policy of maintaining that 
country as a strong, independent but friendly State 
had been accepted by successive Viceroys — Lawrence, 
Mayo, and Northbrook — and had been consistently 
acted upon. But a new policy was now mooted, viz., 
that English agents should be established in the heart 
of Afghanistan in order to control that power more 
eflectually. Lord Salisbiuy, now Secretary of State for 
India, sent a despatch embodying the new policy in 
January, 1875. Lord Northbrook, strong in the 
strength of his own convictions, remonstrated. In 
the following year he again differed from the Secretary 
of State on the financial policy of India. He received 
a censure, and resigned. 

Lord Lytton was then sent out to India, entrusted 
with the duty of giving effect to the new policy towards 
Afghanistan. He had instructions to find an excuse 
for sending a mission to Kabul, and for insisting on 
the keeping of an English resident in Afghanistan. 
The mistake which previous Governor-Generals had 
guarded against wcus now committed. 

The first great act of Lord Lytton in India wjus, how- 
ever, auspicious, and called forth an outburst of loyalty 
from the Indian people. On January 1, 1877, Lord 
Lytton proclaimed to the princes and people of India 
that the Queen of England had assumed the august 
title of the Empress of India. This was announced to 
an imperial assemblage in the historic town of Delhi, 
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and it was also announced in similar meetings in every 
district town in India. But while the great message 
was thus notified amidst circumstances of pomp and 
splendour, the shadow of a gi*eat famine was already 
darkening over Southern India. Crops had failed 
through want of seasonable rain, and the measures 
taken to relieve the people were inadequate. The 
disaster grew to be the most terrible and fatal which 
has ever visited India within this centmy, and jive 
millions of the population of India died from starvation, 
or from diseases caused by insufficient nourishment. 
The destruction of life from the most calamitous and 
prolonged wai^ pales befoi« this great and terrible 
disaster, the like of which has not been known in the 
modem history of any other country or nation. 

In the following year Lord Lytton declared war 
against Kabul. He had tried to gain his object by 
negotiations, and had failed ; and to his demand that 
an English representative should be received in 
Afghanistan the ruler of that country had replied by 
a request for the relaxation of that condition. In the 
meantime, the Amir had received a Russian mission, 
and an English mission with an escort of over 1,000 
men had been refused. The result was war. The 
Prime Minister of England, now Lord Beaconsfield, 
disclosed that the true object of the war was to form a 
* scientific frontier.** 

The British army was completely successful, and the 
Amir fled, only to die. His son, Yakub Khan, presented 
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himself at the British camp, and signed the Treaty of 
Gundamuck in May, 1879. The Indian Grovernment 
agreed to pay the Amir £60fl00 a year, and the Amir 
ceded the ' scientific frontier,' and agreed to allow a 
British representative to reside in Kabul. The treaty 
gave rise, as on a previous occasion, to a false sense of 
security, and a British resident was sent to reside in 
Kabul. 

In September the terrible news was received that the 
British resident with his escort had been murdered. A 
fresh invasion of Kabul took place in October, and a 
new Amir, Abdur Rahman, was placed on the throne. 
In 1880 the Conservative Government was overthrown 
in England, and Lord Lytton resigned his post in 
India, and wets succeeded by Lord Ripon. A defeat of 
the British army at Maiwand was promptly retrieved by 
General Roberts by a splendid victory, and as soon as 
matters were a little settled the English withdrew from 
Afghanistan. 

The enormous cost of this Afghan war has been 
succeeded by a steady increase in the cost of the Indian 
army, mainly owing to the extension of the Indian 
frontier. The requirements of the imperial policy of 
England with reference to Russia have also caused an 
increase in the strength of the Indian army, so as to 
allow of a powerful field army being placed beyond 
the Indian frontier, in addition to the army required to 
keep internal peace in India. It is neither equitable nor 
possible for India to meet all this additional expenditure. 
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The extreme poverty of the people of India is becoming 
patent every day, and the administration of the country 
is now virtually starved to meet the growing imperial 
expenditure. The developments which have taken 
place in the frontier policy of India, during the last 
twenty years, under the direction of Her Majesty^s 
Government in England, render it imperative that 
England should bear a portion of the cost of maintain- 
ing her Asiatic empire. The proposal has been made 
by high authorities, and is both equitable and unavoid- 
able, and we will revert to it further on. 

While the Afghan war was going on in the East, 
Europe was the scene of a sanguinary war. An insur- 
rection in Bulgaria had been repressed by Turkey with 
barbarous cruelty, which made all Europe indignant. 
Mr. Gladstone, who had retired from politics some time 
before, appeared once more upon the scene, and roused 
the indignation of the English nation by impassioned 
speeches, which were, perhaps, the most powerful that 
even he ever made. Russia undertook, single-handed, 
the redress of the oppressed Christians in Turkey, and 
declared war in 1877. The Turks made a gallant 
resistance, but the Russians eventually triumphed, and 
forced Turkey to conclude the Treaty of San Stefano in 
Mardi, 1878. 

The jealousy of Russia had not died out in England. 
A British fleet appeared in the Sea of Marmora, and 
7,000 Indian troops were summoned to Malta. The 
Treaty of San Stefano was submitted for the oonsidera- 
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tion of the Powers at the Berlin Congress, and the 
Berlin Treaty was signed in July, 1878. North 
Bulgaria obtained its independence and South Bulgaria 
obtained a sort of self-government ; Servia and Monte- 
negro were freed ; Bosnia and Herzgovina were placed 
under Austria ; Batoum and Kars were left to Russia ; 
Greece obtained an improved frontier; and England 
obtained the island of Cjrprus. The ^integnty of 
Turkey,** thus mutilated, was once more preserved* 

In the meantime, complications had arisen in South 
Africa, and the Transvaal was annexed to the British 
dominions in 1877. A war with the Zulus followed in 
the next year, and a British force was destroyed by the 
Zulus at Isandlana early in 1879. The disaster was 
retrieved, and the country of the Zulus was divided 
among the leading native chiefs. 

The course of events in Bulgaria, in Afghanistan, 
and in Zululand had greatly impaired the popularity 
of Lord Beaconsfield^s Government. Mr. Gladstone's 
famous ^ Midlothian Campaign ' of 1879 had also shaken 
the Government, and when the Parliament was dissolved 
in 1880, Mr. Gladstone went forth on his second ^ Mid- 
lothian Campaign."* ^ The walls of the Tory Jericho of 
the North went down before the blast of his trumpet C 
the son of the Duke of Buccleuch, then the most 
notable Scottish peer, was defeated on his own ground ; 
the Tory party was routed in the North, and only 
nine Conservatives were returned from Scotlcmd. The 
Liberals were returned to Parliament in an overwhelm- 
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ing majority over the Conservatives and the Irish 
Home Rulers combined. The Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington. Lord Hartington and Lord Granville 
explained to Her Majesty that the victory was Mr. 
Gladstone^ and that the Liberal party would be 
satisfied with no other leader. The same evening 
Mr. Gladstone kissed hands, and became Prime Minister 
of England for the second time. 

Ireland again claimed the attention of Mr. Glad- 
stone. A succession of bad harvests had caused much 
suffering and discontent among the tenants. A Land 
League was formed which advised tenants not to pay 
rents, cmd acts of violence wei*e perpetrated. Mr. 
Gladstone went, as before, to the root of the matter. 
The Grovemment carried a Land Act in 1881, granting 
what is called the three Fs to tenants — fair rents, 
fixity of tenure, and freedom of sale. The Land 
League was then forcibly suppressed, and after the 
murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Dublin, a 
strong Crimes Act was passed and firmly administered. 
The country was quiet for the next two years. 

But the Liberal administration was greatly impeded 
by the entanglements of foreign wars which were forced 
on Mr. Gladstone. The Boers of the Transvaal chafed 
under the British Grovemment, and rose in rebellion in 
1881. The British force was defeated at Laing'^s Nek 
and at Majuba Hill, and the Boers secured a sort of 
independence under the suzerainty of England. 

In Egypt Arabi Pasha inaugurated the policy of 

8 
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^ £g3rpt for the Egyptians,'' and fortified Alexandria and 
massed troops. England interfered, against the wishes 
of many of the prominent Liberals, and Mr. Bright 
resigned his office inther than be a party to a policy 
of war. Admiral Seymour bombarded the forts of 
Alexandria, and at Tel-el-Kebir Sir Garnet Wolseley 
crushed Arabi Pasha, who was banished to Ceylon. 
The power of the SLhedive was restored, but the British 
have, since then, continued to occupy Egypt. 

The Eg}rptian policy of England led to fresh com- 
plications. The tribes in the Soudan rose under the 
^ Mahdi,^ and a British force was surrounded and anni- 
hilated. The famous Crordon was sent to settle matters. 
He reached Khartoum in February, 1884, defended the 
tomi against the besiegers for one year with extra- 
ordinary energy and resource, and vainly asked for 
succour. In January, 1885, Khartoum fell with its 
heroic defender. 

The Liberal Government was now doomed, but it 
succeeded in passing one great measure before it laid 
down its power. The great Reform Act of 1832 had 
taken away the political power in the country from 
the peers and a limited number of influential families, 
and had vested it in the great middle classes. The 
Reform Act of 1867 had extended the suffrage, and 
had given the working - classes a share in the ad- 
ministration. But it had left a distinction between 
the boroughs and the counties, and virtually the work- 
ing-classes in the boroughs were allowed a franchise 
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from which the working-classes in the counties were 
excluded. The defect was remedied, and the system of 
representation was made complete by the third Reform 
Act, which placed the voters in the counties and those 
in the boroughs on the same footing. The Lords at 
first thr^w out the Bill on the ground that it made 
no provision for the redistribution of seats. A re^- 
distribution scheme had, therefore, to be introduced, 
and Mr. Gladstone agreed with Lord Salisbury as to 
its details. The Reform Act was passed in December, 
1884, and the Redistribution Act in the following 
year. Mr. Gladstone resigned in June, 1885, and 
Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister. 

It remains now only to say one or two words about 
India during Mr. Gladstone's second administration. 
Lord Ripon had gone out to India with a desire to 
govern the country on Libend Imes, and his administra- 
tion was far-sighted and wise. We have seen before 
that he withdrew British troops firom Kabul after the 
affairs in that country had been settled to some extent. 
He repealed the fetters which his predecessor had 
placed on the vernacular press of India ; and he 
showed his trust and confidence in the people of India 
by introducing a scheme of local self-government. 
The experience and local knowledge of the people 
are of great value in the administration of local affairs 
in every Indian district, and Lord Ripon'^s measure 
secured this to a somewhat larger extent than had been 
done before, and thus gave a somewhat wider scope to 
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Indians in the management of their own concerns. The 
Municipal Act was also recast, the election of the 
members by the rate-payers was provided for, and 
the members were permitted to elect their own chair- 
man. 

Lord Canning had granted a substantial protection 
to the cultivators of Bengal in 1859. The Act of 1859 
was revised in 1868, but it had become now necessary to 
extend its provisions by a fresh Act. Lord Ripon in- 
stituted inquiries in every district, and thus obtained a 
valuable mass of facts and opinions from men who were 
familiar with details, and were competent to speak on 
the subject. On these valuable matericJs he framed a 
Tenancy Act, which wcus passed, with some modification, 
by his successor. Lord DufFerin, in 1885. Throughout 
the period of his administration. Lord Ripon worked 
with a single-hearted desire to benefit the people placed 
under him; and his endeavours were crowned with 
success, firstly in some extension of powers to the 
educated people of India, and secondly in the ample 
protection given to the uneducated cultivators. 

Lord Ripon left India in 1884, amidst manifestations 
of the people^s love and loyalty such as have been 
seldom witnessed in India. And an imaginative and 
grateful Hindu poet, who sings of India reviving under 
the British Rule, records in feeling verse : 

' That form, yet fair, with tremor shakes. 
As slowly she responsive wakes 

At Bentinck's, Canning's, Bipon's call !' 
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We close our story here, as the events of the last 
twelve years are too fresh for a historical review. It has 
often been said, and said correctly, that India has been 
conquered, not by the sword, but by good government, 
and that she is retained, not by the sword, but by good 
government. The sword is required to repress occa- 
sional local disturbances among hill tribes, or to keep 
out foreign invaders ; but the sword did not conquer 
the people, and could not keep the people for a single 
generation without good government. The people of 
India, although extremely pacific, are a power, and 
that power was drawn to the support of the British 
rule from the very commencement by good government. 
In the days of anarchy which succeeded the Mogul rule 
in India, the people of India were drawn spontaneously 
to the rule which gave them security and peace, and 
which, in spite of many blunders, is honest in its 
purpose, and beneficent in its work. The leading men 
in Bengal welcomed the British power in the days 
of Clive and Hastings; the village communities of 
Northern India hailed the triumphs of the Marquis 
of Wellesley; and the harassed peasantry of Madras 
and Bombay supported the British power in the days 
of Munro and Elphinstone. 

The history of British conquests is the history of 
popular support, which has never wavered in the cause 
of a civilized administration. And this popular support 
witnessed no change and no decadence, even when 
mutinous sepoys rose in thousands in the dark days of 
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1867, and threatened to engulf the British power in 
ruin. 

Within the forty years which have since elapsed, 
there have been no great wars within the limits of 
India, and in as far as it is permitted to us to anticipate 
the future, there will be no wars so long as the people 
are held together by a wise and a progressive goveiTimeht. 
The strongest support of the British rule in India is an 
enlightened administration which draws towards it the 
sympathy and the co-operation of the people. The 
strongest tie which links India to England is the tie 
of a beneficent and progressive rule. These words 
have often been said, but those who know India well, 
those who have passed their lifetime in the work of 
administration among the people of India, know that 
these words are not vain platitudes. Indian districts 
contain vast populations, managed by a handful of 
officials. We ourselves have been in charge of many a 
district in India, with a population of two or three 
millions, with no troops within a hundred miles of the 
district, and with a Civil Police numbering less than 
500. The real strength of the position of a district 
officer and his ten or twelve subordinate executive 
oflicers, under such circumstances, is the support ren- 
dered by the two or three million villagers themselves 
— ^rendered without question or hesitation, because 
they feel confidence in the justice, the good faith, the 
honesty of the rule which the handful of officials repre- 
sent. Without this silent but efi^ective support, the 
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British army were vain against a population like that 
of India; and with this support, which can always be 
secured by a wise and progressive administration, the 
British army has scarcely any work in the settled 
districts of India. 

Much has been written of late against the Indian 
press, and the agitation of the people. But the worst 
criticisms of the press are criticisms, not against the 
British rule, but against the errors of administration, 
against blundering methods and faulty procedure. And 
the most influential agitation of the people is an agita- 
tion, not against the British government, but with a 
view to improve the administration, to bring it more 
in touch with the people, and to make it less liable to 
the mistakes incident to a foreign rule. To these 
matters we will recur in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 

The object which we placed before ourselves in under- 
taking this little work was to show that the administra- 
tion of India is determined by the current of opinions 
in England, that progress in India is stimulated by 
English progress, and that the history of India under 
British rule is shaped by those great influences which 
make for reforms in Europe. This is a fact which is 
often overlooked by the historians of India, but Indian 
history is unintelligible to us without this explanation. 
From the time of the great Pitt to the time of Mr. 
Gladstone, English influences have inspired the rulers 
of India ; English history and Indian history have run 
in parallel streams. The reforms and wars of Pitt in 
Europe had their influence on the reforms of Comwallis 
and the wars of Wellesley; and popular progress in 
England under Canning and Grey led to the extension 
of privileges granted to the people of India by Munro, 
Elphinstone, and Bentinck. The able and vigorous. 
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if somewhat hectoring, policy of Palmerston was re- 
flected in the vigorous but ill-judged acts of Auck- 
land and Dalhousie; and Mr. Gladstone's Liberal 
measures during his first and second administrations 
were reflected in the Liberal administrations of Mayo, 
Northbrook and Kipon. India has advanced with 
England, has occasionally blundered with England, but 
has in the long run moved onwards, however slowly, in 
the path of progress chalked out by England. 

To the people of India this is a great consolation. 
We feel assured by the knowledge that we have thrown 
in our lot with a nation, not only one of the greatest 
on earth, but also one of the most progressive. We 
feel assured by the belief that, under the wise dispensa- 
tions of Providence, the progress of England is our 
progress, England'^s gain our gain. And we feel assured 
by the idea, which is as true as it is encouraging, that 
every generation of English statesmen necessarily exert 
their influence on Indian administration, that their 
endeavours stimulate our progress, their successes lead 
to our reforms. 

It is necessary to remember these facts, to repeat 
them and to emphasize them, because they serve to 
dispel many illusions. They dispel the illusions of 
forlorn and faint-hearted pessimists, who can see no 
progress in India, because we are not moving at the 
rate they would prescribe, and in the lines they would 
lay down. But if we are correct in our narration and 
estimate of facts in the preceding chapters, surely the 
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history of India during a hundred years has been em- 
phatically a history of progress. In the greater pro- 
tection now afforded to life and property, in the 
spread of education and culture, and in the extension 
of popular rights and privileges, we have moved on- 
wards, and we expect to move onwards still, as long as 
our fortunes are linked with the fortunes of England. 
The times are with us, and the signs of the times are so 
clear that he who runs may read. 

On the other hand, there is a class of extreme and 
unreasoning optimists who are so well satisfied with the 
present condition of India that they desire no progress 
in the future. All criticism, however moderate, annoys 
them by dioturbing tfadr roseate view of things, and eve^ 
proposal of reform fills th^n with alarm. Thoughtful 
Indians, who suggest improvements in the present 
methods of administration, are pronounced by them to 
be discontented and disloyal; and political bodies in 
India, which express the wishes and aspirations of the 
people, are branded by them as seditious. 

Unreasoning optimism makes a mistake here. Rightly 
viewed, the influential political bodies in India are the 
strongest supports of the British rule. Those bodies con- 
sist of the leaders of the Indian communities, educated, 
intelligent, loyal by their own interests, interpreters 
between the rulers and the people, men who have every- 
thing to gain by the continuance of the British rule, 
men who have staked everything on that rule, men who 
have everything to lose by the severance of India from 
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England. Their view of things is not always the official 
view ; and it is a gain, therefore, when the official view 
is so constantly and prominently placed before the 
public, that the non-official view should also find some 
expression. Their criticism is not always pleasant to 
officials ; but public criticism is always beneficial to the 
cause of good government, and it is a notable fact that 
the administration is purest in those parts of India 
where public criticism is the strongest. They do not 
speak with the knowledge of details which officials can 
justly lay claim to ; but their general views and opinions 
are not necessarily wrong, and it is a gain to know what 
the views of the leaders of the people are. It would be 
a wise policy, therefore, to treat the influential political 
bodies in India with courtesy and respect even when 
their suggestions cannot be accepted ; it would be an 
unwise policy to repress or discredit them in the eyes of 
the nation. To discredit or repress them would be to 
allow opportunities to wilder spirits, who are kept 
down by the influence of the educated classes. It 
would be exchanging criticism which we hear, and 
methods of work which we see, for less educated and 
less legitimate criticism which we shall not hear, and 
darker methods of work which we shall not see. The 
worst enemies of England could not devise a policy 
more disastrous to her interests ; and sections of English 
politicians and of the English press, which are seeking 
to discredit and repress the movements of the educated, 
loyal, and intelligent communities of India, are playing 
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into the hands of England'^s enemies, and are creating 
dif&culties for the British rule in India. 

We have spoken of forlorn pessimists who can see 
no progress in the past, and of unreasoning optimists 
who desire no reforms in the future. Between these 
extreme sections it is possible to take our stand on the 
safe ground of rational optimism. Our readers who 
have accompanied us through the preceding pages will 
have seen that, while narrating, as clearly and emphati- 
cally as we could, the progress that has been made by 
the Indian administration, we have not hesitated to 
indicate its mistakes and point out its blunders. And 
while we have taken pains to describe fiilly the reforms 
which have been effected in the past, we have not shrunk 
from hinting at the legacy of difficulties which has been 
left to us, and which we shall have to face in the future. 
To describe those difficulties fully, and to explain their 
remedies clearly, would require a separate work; but 
neveitheless our review of the past administration of 
India were vain if it did not point to some obvious 
reforms needed in the future. 

The gravest difficulty which English administrators 
have to face in India lies in the extreme poverty of the 
Indian population. Four-fifths of the population of 
India depend upon agriculture, and administratoi's who 
have passed their lifetime among the Indian cultivators 
are aware of their state of almost hopeless poverty and 
indebtedness. Except in Bengal, where the condition 
of the cultivator is secured by the Permanent Settle- 
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ment and by sound land laws, the Indian cultivator is 
generally in the hands of the money-lender, never 
saving or hoping to save, paying his rent and 
his interest after the annual harvest if it is a good 
one, and getting into debt immediately after. It is 
estimated from official records that one -fifth of the 
Indian rural population, or between 40,000,000 and 
60,000,000 of people, are insufficiently fed even in 
years of good harvest. The other four-fifths are 
tolerably well off in good years, but if the rains hold 
off for a single year and the crops fail, they are without 
help or resource, and they depend upon their paddy 
lenders, or on their landlords, or on the State for 
help. The stores of paddy in the country, as has 
been proved by inquiries in the present year of famine, 
are insignificant, and the mass of the agricultural 
population live year after year on the year's pro- 
duce. And their poverty, their chronic indebtedness, 
and their want of resource, form one of the gravest 
problems which we have to face. 

There have been no serious wars within the geo- 
graphical limits of India during forty years; cultiva- 
tion has extended as mpidly as the population of 
the country ; communications by rail and steamer have 
been opened ; and all the causes which in other lands 
conduce to the prosperity of a nation have been in 
operation. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the people 
of India, outside the permanently settled provinces, are 
in hopeless poverty, and every year of a bad harvest is 
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a year of scarcity or of famine. Five times within 
this peaceful period of forty years, large areas of the 
country were desolated by that terrible calamity. In 
1860 and in 1866 the loss of life was terrible ; in 1874 
it was prevented by the noble and determined endeavours 
of Lord Northbrook ; in 1877 the operations of relief 
broke down, and five millions of the people werc swept 
away from Southern India ; and in the present year, 
in spite of the excellent arrangements made for the 
relief of sufferers, the death rate has been high in the 
famine-stricken provinces. It is sad to contemplate 
this state of the population of India after over a 
hundred years of British rule, and after forty years of 
profound intenal peace. If there be a cause for this 
state of things, it must be found out ; if there be a 
remedy for this, it must be applied. 

At such a crisis as this any unseasonable optimism, 
which conceals from us the real poverty of the Indian 
people, is hurtful to the interests both of England 
and of India. Figures often mislead us unless rightly 
explained. We have been told that the trade of India 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and the increase in 
trade must mean the prosperity of the people. We 
have been told that the toted value of Indians exports 
and imports has increased from Rs. 20,000,000 to over 
Rs. 200,000,000 within the present reign. The export 
of tea from India has risen &om nothing to 150,000,000 
pounds ; the export of cotton has increased from nothing 
to 11,000,000 hundredweight; the production of jute 
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has increased from almost nothing to 1,000,000 tons ; 
the export of wheat has risen frx>m nothing to 750,000 
tons; coal is produced every year to the extent of 
3,000,000 tons, and there is increase in the production 
or export of various other articles which form articles 
of trade. Twenty thousand miles of railway have been 
constructed, and steamers ply in all the navigable rivers 
of India. 

We have no desire to minimize the prosperity of the 
English trade with India which these figures indicate ; 
but when they are brought forward to prove that the \ 
material condition of the mdustrial and agricultural \ 
population of India has improved, a great fall£u;y is 
committed. Among the many blessings which England 
has conferred on India, the encouragement of Indian 
industries is not one. The increase in the value of 
imports into India really means that the manual 
industries of India have died out in an unequal compe* 
tition with the steam and machinery of England. And | 
the increase in the value of exports frt)m India means 
that vast quantities of food and raw material have 
to be sent out frx>m India to pay for imported English 
goods. In the early days of the Company'^s rule, fabrics 
produced by Indian weavers supplied the markets of 
Europe, and men still living can remember the days 
when every village in the weaving districts had its 
looms, and millions of Indian weavers were supported 
by that profitable industry. How this industry was 
gradually strangled and destroyed, first by protective 
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duties imposed on Indian goods in England,* and then 
by an unequal competition ; how Indian weavers who 
were content with threepence or fourpence a day found 
themselves ruined by the cheaper products of English 
looms ; and how the weaver communities of India were 
compelled to abandon their trade, and to depend on 
agriculture or petty trade, or on humble and ill-paid 
appointments in public or private offices — all this forms 
one of the saddest chapters in the history of British 
India. What happened to the weavers has also happened 
to the other industrial classes. The production of lac 

"^ * It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to India 
by the country on which she has become dependent. It was 
stated in evidence (1813) that the cotton and silk goods of India 
up to the period could be sold for a profit in the British market 
at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated 
in England. It consequently became necessary to protect the 
latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their value, or by 
positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and 
Manchester would have been stopped in their outset, and could 
scarcely have been again set in motion, even by the power of 
steam. They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian 
manufacture. Had India been independent, she would have 
retaliated ; would have imposed preventive duties upon British 
goods, and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not 
permitted her ; she was at the mercy of the stranger. British 
goods were forced upon her without paying any duty, and the 
foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms.' — ^Mill and Wilson's 
* History of British India ' (London, 1858), vol vii.^ p. 385. 
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dyes has died out since the importation of aniline dyes, 
and Indian workers in metals and in leather can scarcely 
hold their own against imported goods. Millions of 
artisans have been ousted from their occapations, and 
have taken to agriculture, and the pressure on the 
resources of the soil has thus increased with the de- 
cadence of our industries. We have ourselves seen, 
and all Indian administrators who have spent years of 
their life in the old weaving districts have seen, that 
the old villages of weavers are often overgrown with 
jungle, temples constructed by those classes are in 
decay, large irrigation tanks excavated by them are 
silted up, and have not been redug or replaced by other 
tanks. The villages know not their artisan population 
who flourished there of old ; they have dispersed all 
over the country as agriculturists, or have crowded to 
towns as petty traders. ^ Leave off weaving; supply 
us with the raw material, and we will weave for you,^ 
was virtually what the East India Company said to 
the Indian weaver at the beginning of the century,''^ 
and this mandate has been only too scrupulously and 
cruelly followed. 

Cotton and jute are grown in India in fields which 
produced or would have produced rice or wheat. 
Nearly one -half of the large eastern district of 
Maimansingh, about 6,000 square miles in area, pro- 
duces jute instead of rice, and many other Bengal 

• Mill and Wilson's 'History of British India,' vol. vii., 
p. 385. 
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districts produce the same fibre in smaller quantities. 
Cotton is grown over large areas all over India, where 
rice or wheat might have been grown. The produc- 
tion of these fibres on a large scale in India supplies 
the manufeu^tories of Great Britain with materials for 
their looms. At the same time the extension of cotton 
and jute cultivation in India shows that it must be 
more profitable than rice or wheat in the areas in 
which they are grown. The profit remains in the 
country, with the cultivators, where the State demand 
from the soil has been permanently limited ; but over 
the larger portion of India the recurring settlements, 
securing a steady increase in the State demand, 
sweep away the increased profits to the imperial 
exchequer, and leave the tillers of the soil no better 
off than before. 

Railways and carrying steamers in India have been 
constructed with English capital, and the interest and 
profit come to England. Nevertheless, these improved 
means of communication benefit the country in a variety 
of ways, and not the least beneficent effect is the 
opening up of markets for surplus produce. Large 
tracts of the country, the produce of which had scarcely 
any market in the olden days beyond the local demand, 
have benefited by these new means of communication, 
and the prices of the produce have generally risen in 
India. But in this case also, the increased profit i*emains 
with the people where the State demand has been 
permanently limited. In the greater portion of India 
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it is claimed by the State. Indeed, land i*evenue settle- 
ments are made for short periods in tracts where new 
lines of railway are under construction, in order that the 
benefits conferred by the new lines may be secured by 
the State at the expiration of such short periods. 

New products like tea are now grown in India ; but 
they are grown mostly by English companies with 
English capital. The profit comes to England, and 
does not benefit the Indian agricultiuist. And the 
special law under which labourers for tea-gardens are 
recruited has been described as ^slave-law'* in India. 
Women and boys are sometimes seduced or kidnapped 
to the gardens, and ignorant men are supposed to con- 
tract to work for years, and are arrested and punished 
if they attempt to nm away. 

Imports of gold on private account, and not for 
purposes of coinage, have averaged annually more 
than <£%,500,000, and it is fondly imagined that this 
gold is secretly hoarded by the cultivators of India! 
Unreasoning optimism does not stop to calculate that, 
if this gold was shared equally by the population of 
India, the share of each cultivator would be about two- 
pence in the year^ the price of one glass of beer in 
England, the price of one day'*s rice-meal in India ! 
As a matter of fact, the annual import of gold repre- 
sents the wear and tear in the gold jewellery and 
brocades, etc., which are almost the only luxury of the 
wealthier classes in India. The import of gold into 
India no more indicates the wealth of the Indian culti* 
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vator than the import of silk hats and kid gloves fix>m 
Paris indicates the wealth of the British farm-labourer. 

We have dwelt on these facts, not with the idea of 
ov^-colouring a picture which is sufficiently dismal in 
its true outlines, but in order that we may clearly 
recognise the hard fact of the extreme poverty of India 
— ^a fact which is often obscured by misleading trade 
figures. Trade and public works, carried on or con- 
structed in a countiy with its own capital, are evidence 
of the material prosperity of the people. In the case 
of India they are profitable investments of English 
capital, and while they undoubtedly benefit India in a 
variety of ways, they have not secured the object of 
materially improving the condition of the agricultiual 
and artisan classes of India. 

Well-informed writers, who obtain their information 
from official records, know this ; they admit the extreme 
poverty of the agricultural classes; and they have re- 
corded the dismal fact that nearly one-fifth of the 
rural population of India are insufficiently fed, even in 
ordinary years. But the cause of this poverty is often 
misimderstood, and it is often attributed to the reckless 
increase of the population. It can be proved, however, 
by figures, that though the people of India marry early, 
they do not increase at a higher rate than the people 
of many European countries. Within the period of 
the Queen'^s reign the population of the British Islands 
has increased from 26,000,000 to 40,000,000, not count- 
ing 10,000,000 more who have found homes beyond the 
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seas. In India, excluding new annexations and con- 
quests, the population has not increased at this rate ; 
nor has it increased out of proportion to the extension 
of cultivation. In the British Islands the wealth per 
head of the population has increased from <£^144 to 
£90&y while the incidence of taxation remains the 
same ;* in other words, the proportion of taxation to 
wealth has gone down to one half within the Queen^s 
reign. In India we have no figures to show if the 
wealth per head of the population has increased at 
all ; but the incidence of the taxes derived from the 
agricultural classes, from land, from salt, and from 
local cesses, has considerably increased. 

Our readers will pardon our dwelling at some length 
on this subject. No subject which is before the public 
now affects the well-being of a larger number of human 
beins^s and of British subiects: and no subiect has a 
more melancholy interest in this year, when, in the 
midst of the exuberant prosperity of all parts of the 
British Empire, India alone sends us a tragic tale of 
poverty, famine and death. But we have dwelt on this 
subject, not with the object of raising a discordant note 
in a year of jubilation, but because it is necessary that 
we should recognise a hard, undeniable and melancholy 
fact in Older that we may find out its true remedy. 
Two remedies will suggest themselves to our readers; 
the first is a protection of Indian industries, the second 

* * National Progress daring the Qnsen's Reign/ by Michael 
G. Malhall. (London : Boatledge and Sons, 1897.) 
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is a pennanent limitation of the State demand from the 
soil. The first is probably not within the range of 
practical politics in these days, and we will say no more 
about it. The second would be the saving of India. 

We have already explained elsewhere this remedy for 
bettering the condition of the Indian agriculturists. 
It is a remedy which was adopted in Bengal by Lord 
Comwallis in the last century, which has saved the 
greater part of Bengal from famines, and has secured 
to the cultivators and landlords the increasing profits 
from the soil. It is a remedy which was extended to 
Benares by Lord Teignmouth towards the close of the 
last century, and which was proposed for all India by 
Lord Canning after the famine of I860. The very men- 
tion of a permanent settlement of land revenues frightens 
many modem Indian administrators, but surely the prin- 
ciples of such a settlement could be accepted and applied 
to the varying circumstances of each Province. That 
this is a reform urgently needed will scarcely be denied 
by unbiassed men. So long as fresh revenue settlements 
are made every thirty, twenty, or even fifteen years, 
securing an increase in the demand from the soil, it is 
idle to talk of improvement in the material condition 
of the people of India. A severe famine is desolating 
the gi-eater part of India in the present year, but the 
settlement officer is still at his work. A large increase 
in the State demand has been obtained from the Central 
Provinces of India, and a large increase is expected in 
the Province of Orissa, where settlement operations are 
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now proceeding. It were well if the people of the 
Central Provinces and of Orissa were assured that this 
large increase is the last, that henceforward England 
desires the cultivators of India to reap the increase in 
the income from the soil. A permanent limitation to 
the State demand from the soil would be a fitting gift 
from their gracious Queen-Empress in this year of the 
Diamond Jubilee to the impoverished people of India.* 

* It gives ns much pleasure to quote, in support of our view, 
the following passages from the article on Indian Affairs in The 
Times of April 27, 1897 : 

' Among the conditions which make for the permanent pros- 
perity of agrionltural races, fixity of tenure holds a foremost 
place. Throughout almost all India the Government lets the 
land to the people on thirty years leases, and subject to certain 
provisions can, and as a matter of fact does, raise the rent at 
the expiry of each term. It thus secures the unearned incre- 
ment for the State, and is enabled to provide for currency and 
other fiscal contingencies by keeping a firm hold on land. But 
shrewd observers assert that the absence of a permanent settle- 
ment operates as a discouragement to improvement, and that as 
a matter of fact the Government pays dearly for its power to 
raise the rent by checking the prosperity of the people, . . . 

* The time has arrived for the expiry of the thirty years* settle- 
ment of 1867, and the Orissa landholders ask the Government 
to redeem its pledges. They declare that ** all the conditions 
precedent to the fulfilment of the promise of a permanent 
settlement have now been satisfied'*; that ''the fullest infer, 
mation has now been gathered in regard to the points noted 
in" the law of 1816, and in other legislative Acts, as necessary 
to enable a permanent settlement to be fairly made ; and that 
the economic history of the province in the past and its actual 
necessities in the present alike point to the expediency of the 
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But it will be asked, If the State demand from the 
soil be thus limited, how will it be possible to meet the 
growing expenditure of India ? This brings us to the 
second reform we have to propose : the growing public 
expenditure of India requires to be checked to some 
extent. The military expenditure of India, specially, 
has grown beyond all proportion to the resources of the 
country ; and this has happened in the lifetime of a 
generation which has lived in profound peace, and has 
witnessed no serious war within the natural frontiers of 
India. Every official who has taken a share in the work 
of Indian administration is aware that the civil ad- 
ministration of the country has been starved to find 
ways and means for the military expenditure. High 
and responsible rulers of different Provinces in India 
have protested in no imcertain voice against a system 
which takes away, once every five years, an increasing 

measare. Amid a long series of promises, pledges, and fluc- 
tnations of policy, spread over ninety-three years, there are 
doubtless conflicting statements and loopholes through which 
the €k>vemment might find an escape. But no man who brings 
to the subject the eye of an impartial historian can doubt that 
the pledge was originally given as an inducement to the pacifi- 
cation of the province, and that it has been renewed since in 
various forms. . . . 

* The request for the fulfilment of that promise is not made 
by political agitators, but by a body of loyal proprietors who 
have done their utmost to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment in all times of need, and who believe that fixity of tenure, 
more than any other measure, will enable them and their tenants 
to resist famine.' 
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share of the provincial revenues for imperial expendi- 
ture.* 

It should be understood that this great increase in the 
military expenditure is not due to wars in India, for there 
have been no real wars within India during forty years, 
but to expeditions and defence works outside the limits 
of India. Conquests in the east as far as the frontiers 
of China and the dominions of France, conquests in the 
"^ north in the wild and mountainous regions of Chitral, 
and the extei^sion of the frontier line in the west into 
Afghanistan axui Beluchistan, have been made and are 
maintained from\ the resources of India. Tliese wild 
tracts, the Shan States of Burma in the east, and the 
mountains in the north and the west, can yield little 
revenue. The cost of maintaining troops, communica- 
tions, and defence works in such tracts is enormous, and 
the old and peacefiil Provinces of India are made to pay 
for these costly possessions outside the limits of India. 
A hope was held out to the people of India, and a 

* * The Madras Governor describes this system as alike de- 
moralizing to the provinces, by rendering steady progress 
impossible, and to the Supreme Government of India, by en- 
abling it to present a show of solvency without having recourse 
to extra taxation. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
rules one-third of the whole Indian population, tersely sum- 
marizes the actual results on each five years as '' two years of 
screwing and saving and postponement of works, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 
of balances, in the fear that, if not spent, they will be annexed 
by the Supreme Government directly or indirectly at the next 
revision.'"—2%« 7V»w#, June 7, 1897, Article on Indian Affairs. 
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pledge was given in the Queen^s gracious Proclamation 
of 1858, that the cost of military expeditions outside 
the limits of India would not be charged to Indian 
revenues. Trans -frontier expeditions and conquests 
could not be undertaken out of Indian revenues under 
this pledge. The difficulty is got over by comprehend- 
ing Burma and Chitral, Afghanistan and Beluchistan, 
under the name of ' India.' Is this not paltering with 
the people of India in a double sense, keeping the word 
of promise to our ear and breaking it to our hope ? 

A Royal Ck>mmission is now sitting to apportion 

expenditure as between England and India, and much 

valuable evidence has been given on the subject of the 

military expenditure of India. The evidence of Sir 

Henry Brackenbury, the military adviser to the Viceroy 

of India, is so important and so clear on the point we 

are now discussing, that we will quote it for our readers 

from an Indian journal. Sir Henry says : 

1 'In the first place, I would say that the army in 

/ India is largely in excess of the requirements for the pre- 

I servation of internal order in India. The strength of 

f the army in India is calculated to allow of a powerful 

i field army being placed on or beyond the Indian frontier, 

I in addition to the obligatory garrisons required for 

keeping order in India. The necessity for maintaining 

in India the powerful field army in addition to the 

obligatory garrisons is caused by the approach of a 

great military power into a position which enables her 

directly to threaten Afghanistan, to which we are under 
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treaty obligations, and indirectly to threaten the security 
of India itself. The foreign policy of India is directed 
entirely from England by Her Majesty's Government, 
and it is a part of British foreign policy generally — 
indeed, the object of British foreign policy, as I believe 
it to be — ^to secure Great Britain's rule over her empire. 
If we desired to maintain British rule in India only for 
India's sake, then I think it would be fair to make 
India pay to the uttermost farthing everything that it 
could be shown was due to Britain's rule over India. 
But I cannot but feel that England's interest — or' 
Britain's interest — ^in keeping India under British rule is 
enormous. India affords employment to thousands of 
Britons, India employs millions of English capital, and 
Indian commerce has been of immense value to Great 
Britain. Therefore, it seems to me that India, being 
held by Great Britain not only for India's sake, but for 
Great Britain's sake, the latter should pay a share of 
the expenditure for this purposes And in estimating 
what that share should be, I think that England should 
behave generously to India, because, in the first place, 
England is a rich country, and India is a poor country. 
It is not altogether a fair basis for a parallel between 
comparative richness and poorness, but it is one that may 
be worth bringing to notice, and that is the income-tax 
of India as compared with the income-tax of this 
country. In India you have an income-tax of 2| per 
cent. — about sixpence in the pound — of which the pro- 
duct is less than a million sterling. In England one 
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penny produces considerably over two millions. Indian 
taxation is chiefly derived from land revenue and the 
salt duties, and these fall ultimately on the poorer 
classes.^* 

Sir Henry Brackenbury^s opinion and arguments are 
sound, emphatic and clear, and we have no doubt 
Englishmen will be convinced of the justice and the grow- 
ing necessity of contributing something to the cost of 
maintaining their great Asiatic empire, extending far 
beyond the natural limits of India, from which English 
commerce derives so much benefit. The shape which 
this contribution should take is a matter which deserves 
some consideration. It has been proposed that a fixed 
annual grant of about .f^l ^000,000 should be made from 
the Imperial to the Indian Exchequer. Our own idea 
is, that such a fixed grant would be a loss to England, 
and would be no gain to India. The influences which 
make for increase in military expenditure are so strong 
in India, that the Imperial grant would soon be lost in 
the ever-widening gulf of frontier expenses, and the 
Indian tax-payer would not be benefited. We would 
propose, therefore, that Great Britain should pay some 
fixed proportion, however small it might be, of the entire 
military expenditure of India. This would give the 
tax-payers of Great Britain a control, which Indian 
tax-payers cannot ask for, over the entire Indian military 
expenditure. Sir Henry Brackenbury has said that if the 
question of the Indian frontier was done away with alto 

* The Bengalee, Maroh 90, 1897. 
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gether, the Indian army might be reduced by 20,000 
British troops and 50,000 Indian troops. This means 
about a third of the entire Indian army. Equitably 
and reasonably, therefore, England might be asked to 
pay a third share of the entire military expenditure 
of India. But if she pays even a fourth or a fifth of that 
expenditure, she would perceptibly relieve the Indian 
tax-payer. And the relief would come less from the 
contribution, directly made, than from the control over 
Indian military expenses which English tax-payers 
would then jealously exercise. From the nature of 
things, the Indian tax-payer cannot exercise that con- 
trol. When the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief 
consider some new expenditure necessary, there is no 
authority in India that can ask the reason why. The 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief are no doubt 
alive to the necessity of the utmost economy ; but the 
most conscientious of spending departments in the 
world would work all the better for some efficient 
control. 

We have dwelt so long on the subject of military 
expenditure, as it is probably the most prominent item 
of public expenditure in India. But the whole subject 
of Indian finances requires the most careful considera- 
tion ; for the rate at which public expenditure under all 
heads has increased in India during the last thirty or 
forty years is alarming. The average annual revenue 
of Great Britain in 1851 to 1860 was ^^68,000,000; 
the average m 1881 to 1890 was ^^,000,000 ; and the 
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average during the last six years has been about 
<f 100,000,000. The revenue has thus slowly increased 
with the increase of population, and during a period of 
between forty and fifty years it has increased about 
60 per cent. But what are the figures for India ? The 
annual revenue in 1857 — Le.^ after Dalhousie''s last 
annexations, was Rx. 32,000,000 ; the annual revenue 
now, including railway receipts, is over Rx. 90,000,000 ; 
in other words, the revenue obtained from the country 
has nearly trebled in forty years. 

Let us turn to the public debt. The National Debt 
of the United Kingdom was <£826,000,000 in 1860. 
In 1896 it was ,£652,000,000, including the Suez Canal 
shares. In other words, the National Debt has been 
reduced by dP174,000,000 in thirty-six years. In India 
the National Debt was ^^61,000,000 in 1857— i.^., before 
the Mutiny. After the Mutiny it swelled to de97,000,00a 
in 1862 ; and in thirty years from that date it went up 
to nearly ,£200,000,000.* In other words, instead of 
being reduced, the National Debt was doubled within 
thirty years of internal peace in India, 1862 to 1892. 
It is scarcely a wise policy to add to the National 
Debt in times of peace. If the people of India had 
any voice in the management of their finances, they 
would have opposed such increase in the National 
Debt ; they would have tried to reduce it, as it has 
been reduced m England. 

* £107,000,000 in England, and Rx. 103,000,000 in India. 
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No doubt a large portion of the increase in the National 
Debt is due to the construction of railways and other 
public works in India. But a careful and prudent 
Government would have encouraged the construction 
of such works by private companies, without inciuring 
debts, and without guaranteeing profits. English 
capital is undertaking vast public works all over 
Europe and in distant parts of the world, and surely 
English capital and enterprise would have opened out 
the high trade routes of India without the necessity of 
Government outlay. In exceptional cases, the Govern- 
ment may construct protective railways from its normal 
resources, but generally the construction of railways 
should be left to private enterprise. At present the 
Government of India has to remit about six millions 
a year to England for its railway obligations, and this is 
an important item of what are known as ^ Home Charges.'* 
A word or two about these charges are necessary. 

The annual exports from India exceed the annual im- 
ports of merchandise and treasure by over dP20,000,000. 
For this excess of exports over imports India receives 
no commercial equivalent ; it is a steady drain on the 
resources of India. It comes to England pcuily as in- 
terest and profits on English capital invested in railways 
and other works in India, partly for army charges, and 
partly as the cost of the^vemment of Indi^ from 
England. Roughly speaking, six millions are remitted 
to England for railway obligations, six millions for 
ai*my charges, and some five or six millions more foe 
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stores, pulsions, interest for ordinary debt, and other 
liabilities. Obligations contracted must be acquitted, 
and the serious drain on the resources of India must go 
on fix)m year to year. But a prudent Grovemment 
should endeavour to reduce its liabilities from year to 
year — ^its army charges and its railway obligations, the 
quantity of its imported stores, and the number of its 
European officials to whom pension has to be remitted 
out of India. It is by thus reducing liabilities in 
England and expenditure in India that it is possible to 
relieve our impoverished population. 

These, then, are the remedies we have to propose 
for the poverty of the Indian masses. Indian problems 
are not the puzzles they are sometimes represented to 
be ; Indian phenomena are not governed by other laws 
than those which govern the Universe. ' If a country,** 
said John Bright in 1853, ^ be found possessing a most 
fertile soil, and capable of bearing every variety of pro- 
duction, and that notwithstanding the people are in a 
state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances 
are there is some fundamental error in the government 
of that country.** The error was specified by Mr. Glad- 

t stone in 1893, when he said, ' the expenditure of India, 
^and specially the military expenditure, is alarming.' 

The remedies we have proposed are simple. A limit 
should be fixed to the State-demand fix>m the produce 
of the soil, which is now virtually the sole means of the 
nation'^s subsistence after the decadence of the industries. 
And the expenditure of the Indian Grovemment should 
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be reduced, and England should contribute a fixed pro- 
portion of the military expenditure of India. 

The third reform that we have to suggest is some 
healthy change in the system of administration. The 
administrative machinery has undergone some recent 
changes in towns and in seats of government ; citizens 
in large towns are now allowed to manage their own 
concerns under some control ; and a certain number of 
members are elected by the people to take their seats 
in Legislative Councils. But it may truly be said that 
in rural tracts the rude machinery of administration 
which was set up a hundred years ago, though modified 
and improved from time to time, has undergone no 
substantial and radical change. The One-Man Rule 
which was set up in every district by Warren Heustings 
remains radically the same after the lapse of over 
a century. The comprehensive and fantastically varie- 
gated powers with which the district officer was in- 
vested may have been a necessity in the early days of 
the British rule, but are unsuited to the present con- 
dition of India; they impede progress and make 
British administration more unpopular than it need 
be. The times call for a change, and it would be 
true statesmanship to introduce a change so greatly 
needed. 

It would be difficult, within our limited space, to 
describe fiiUy the powers which a district officer in 
India now exercises. We shall, therefore, specify 
only such of his powers as relate to the administra- 

10 
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tion of justice. The district officer is the head of 
the police in his district ; he directs investigation into 
heinous cases ; he receives and peruses diaries sent up 
by investigating police-officers; he forms his opinion 
of a case from the perusal of these police diaries ; and 
if the case appears to him to be true, he directs the 
case to be sent up for trial. When the case comes up, 
the district officer sends it to one of his own subordinate 
magistrates for trial, and he prosecutes the case through 
a subordinate police-officer. If the subordinate magis- 
trate who tries the case is what is known in India as a 
second-class or a third-class magistrate, and if he con- 
victs the prisoner, the prisoner's appeal lies to the 
district officer. We shall suppose that his appeal is 
rejected, and a sentence of hard labour passed on him 
is confirmed; the district officer is again the head of 
the local gaol, and sees how the prisoner is worked 
in gaol. To sum up, the district officer is the police- 
officer who directs the police investigation; he is the 
superior magistrate who has the prisoner tried by his 
own subordinate ; he is the prosecutor who prosecutes 
the prisoner ; he is the appellate court who hears the 
appeal if the prisoner is tried by a second or third 
class magistrate ; and he is the head-gaoler who super- 
intends the prisoner's work in the gaol. 

The above is a brief account of the duties of a dis- 
trict officer in respect of criminal cases. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that such duties of the police and 
the judge, of the prosecutor and the appellate court, 
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are still kept in the same hands in any part of Her 
Majesty'^s dominions. The arrangement is needlessly 
making British administration unpopular in Indian 
districts ; the educated people of India have loudly 
and frequently protested against it; and Englishmeny 
educated in the traditions of English law, have con- 
demned the arrangement as opposed to all principles of 
equity and justice. 

We have closely observed the work of Indian district 
officers for over a quarter of a century, and it is not our 
intention to say a word against district officers as a class. 
It is doubtful if there is any class of ofiicers in any part 
of the British Empire who are charged with more severe 
and difficult duties than the Indian district officer. And 
we doubt very much if any class of officers in the world 
perform, on the whole, their difficult work more zealously, 
conscientiously, and ably. The charge which we bring 
is not against the men, but against the method — a 
method which was rudely shaped over a hundred years 
ago, and which has been allowed to remain radically 
unaltered in India, in spite of all judicial reforms which 
have taken place in England within this period.* 

While some modification in the present method of 
district administration is thus urgently called for, it is 
also necessary to entrust the people in villages with 

* We have shown elsewhere that the present defective 
arrangement in India can be modified without any material 
addition to expenditure. Into the details of saoh modification 
it is nnneoessarjr tp eot^r here, 

10— « 
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some powers to deal with purely village concerns. 
Extreme centralization has been one of the mistakes of 
the existing system of rural administration in India. 
Disputes of a petty nature have to be brought up for 
decision in law-courts often twenty or thirty miles 
away from the scene of the dispute, and at such a 
distance the cases are often decided on the evidence of 
tutored witnesses. Civil causes and claims of money- 
lenders are also adjudicated in the law-courts with all 
the formalities of law. The authority of village elders 
and of village Panchyets is gone, and there is a rush of 
the agricultural population to law-courts, and to con- 
sequent impoverishment and ruin. 

Village unions are now in the course of formation in 
different parts of India. It is possible to vest these 
bodies with some power to settle local disputes, and to 
adjudicate simple money - claims, and generally to 
manage the concerns of their villages. The subject is 
a large one and a difficult one, but if the principle 
be recognised, and an endeavour be made to carry it 
out, the experience of officers who have passed their 
lifetime in the work of Indian administration will 
surely suggest practicable methods of making the 
villagers of India partakers in the duty of administering 
their own concerns. The endeavour was made by 
Munro and Elphinstone early in this century, and it 
failed because village courts cannot exist side by side 
with higher tribunals^ empowered^ to adjudicate the 
same cases. This mistake may now be avoided, and 
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with our experience of the last eighty years we may 
surely make the attempt again with greater chance of 
success. 

The fourth and last reform which we venture to 
suggest is one which the educated classes in India have 
repeatedly urged, and urged with reason. A good 
government is a blessing to a country, but a good 
government conducted, eus far as possible, by the people 
themselves is a higher blessing, because it elevates a 
nation. A benevolent administration such as India 
enjoys, is the first essential for the well-being of a 
coimtry, but it is also essential that the people of the 
country should have a real and important share in con- 
ducting that administration. These are principles 
which have been recognised in modem times even 
by less civilized conquerors than the English, even 
by the Musulman conquerors of India and the 
Tartar conquerors of China. And these are principles 
which were acted upon, as far as weus then possible, 
by early English rulers like Munro, Elphinstone, and 
Bentinclc But it must be admitted that within the 
last sixty years there has been no marked advance in 
this respect, commensurate with the marked progress of 
education in India. In the meantime the pledges given 
over sixty years ago have been repeated on the most 
solemn occasions, but the pledges remain virtually un- 
redeemed. 

At the renewal of the East India Company^s Charter 
in 1833, it was declared in an Act of Parliament, 
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Act 3 and 4, William IV., c. 86, § 87 : * That no 
native of the said territories (India) nor any natural- 
bom subject of her Majesty's resident therein shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment imder the said Govern- 
ment.'' 

On the occasion when the Empire of India passed 
from the Company to the Crown, her Majesty the 
Queen declared in the famous Proclamation of 1868 : 
' And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge.** 

And on the occasion when her Majesty the Queen 
assumed the august title of Empress of India, her 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, declared at the Delhi Imperial 
Assemblage on January 1, 1877 : * You, the natives of 
India, whatever your race and whatever your creed, 
have a recognised claim to share largely with your 
English fellow subjects, according to your capacity for 
the task, in the administration of the country you 
inhabit. This claim is founded on the highest justice. 
It has been repeatedly affirmed by British and Indian 
statesmen, and by the legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament. It is recognised by the Government of 
India as binding on its honour, and consistent with all 
the aims of its policy.'* 
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These are clear and emphatic pledges, given by 
England with the honest desire to redeem them, 
pledges which every schoolboy in India knows by 
heart, and desires to see redeemed. Yet how imper- 
fectly these promises have been fulfiUed will appear 
from the fig,L given below, compiled from the ^ 
List of the present year (1897), and showing the higher 
appointments in the principal civil departments, held by 
Europeans and Indians respectively, in the five populous 
and advanced Provinces of India : 



Nature of Appointments. 



Judffes of High Oonrts and 
Chief Courte 

District and Sessions and 
Divisional Jud^ 

Members of Boara and Com 
missioners... 

District Magistrates and Col 
lectors and Deputy Com 
missioners... ... 

Chief Engineers, Superin 
tending Engineers and 
Executive Engineers, 
including Irrigation 
Branch 

Higher Education Officers . 

Higher Police Officers 

Civil Medical Officers 

Special Gaol Officers 

Poorest Officers 



Bengal. 



9 
26 
11 

40 



34 
27 
69 
57 
14 
13 



3 
3 




1 
4 
2 
8 





North- 
west. 



I 



24 
10 



49 



56 
12 
49 
47 
7 
19 



2 

1 
1 





Punjab. 



3 
15 



6 



38 



60 
8 

55 

31 
4 

10 



4 
2 

1 





Madras. Bombay, 



21 



22 



42 
22 
33 
25 

7 
27 







2 
2 

2 

2 



15 
3 



23 



40 
20 
28 
41 
4 
26 



9 
7 

4 

1 



If the figures given above be correct, and they have 
been compiled from the names given in the India List 
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for the current year, then it will appear that out of 
over a hundred district and divisional judges in the five 
advanced Provinces of India, only 8 are Indians ; that 
out of nearly two hundred district officers, only 7 are 
Indians ; that there are 16 Indian doctors of the higher 
rank out of over two hundred ; that there are 3 Indian 
higher police officers out of over two hundred; and 
the number of Indian engineers is only 18 out of 
over two hundred. The proportion of Indian officers 
in the higher grades of the Postal, the Telegraph, and 
the Opium Departments is still smaller ; and the pro- 
portion of Indian officers in the less advanced Provinces 
is, of course, very much smaller. It is said that a 
sudden change in the personnel of the different services 
is imdesirable, and that it is necessary to have a fair 
proportion of Englishmen in all the civil departments 
of the Indian Service. Making every allowance for 
these alleged reasons, it is still impossible for any un- 
biassed judge to run his eye over the figures given, and 
to say that an honest endeavour has been made within 
the last sixty years to give to the people of India a fair 
share of the higher appointments. 

The question is not about the salcury of a few hundred 
or a few thousand appointments being drawn by English- 
men or by Indians ; the question is, if Indians of educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity should still be virtually 
excluded from a real share in directing the civil ad- 
ministration of their own country. The question was 
decided over sixty years ago by Lord William Bentinck 
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in respect of the subordinate judicial and executive 
services ; and it remains for some equally large-hearted 
statesman of the present day to settle it in reference to 
the higher services. Such a settlement of the question 
is inevitable ; England desires, and India expects, that 
the pledges which England has given to the people of 
India shall be honourably redeemed. 

Closely connected with this question is the question of 
an extension in the principle of representation : not re- 
presentation in the sense in which it is imderstood in 
England, but representation in the sense in which it 
has been introduced in India, and has worked well. 
The elective principle was introduced in a limited 
way in district and municipal committees by Lord 
Ripon during his wise and beneficent adminirtra- 
tion of India^ and, under the more recent India 
Councils Act of 189^, elected members are allowed to 
take their seat in Legislative Councils. The measures 
which were introduced, almost experimentally, have 
worked well, and the local knowledge possessed and 
the intelligent interest evinced by elected members, have 
greatly contributed to good administration. Educated 
Indians have asked that the elective principle may now 
be extended, and that elected members be allowed to 
take a larger share in the administration of the country. 
The request is reasonable and just, and, judging from 
our experience of recent years, a concession in this 
direction is likely to be beneficial. 

There is no abler or more devoted body of public 
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servants in the world than the English administrators 
who have undertaken the government of India ; but it 
is no reflection against these alien rulers to state that 
frequent and serious mistakes might be avoided, and 
more complete success in civil administration might be 
secured, if they availed themselves, to a greater extent 
than they have yet done, of the opinion, the advice, 
and the co-operation of the enlightened leaders of the 
people. In the highest centres of the Indian Grovem- 
ment, in the Council of the Secretary of State, in the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, in the Secretariats 
and Executive Councils of the Provincial Grovemments, 
Indian opinion is unrepresented. And in the Imperial 
Parliament which controls the administration of India^ 
the people of India have no representative, and the 
proposal made some time ago of sending up one or two 
members from each Indian Province has been heard 
of no more. No great and civilized country like India 
is ruled in the present day under a form of government 
in which the people are so utterly unrepresented. 

The time is now come when, in the (ace of the grave 
difficulties which surround us, and in which Indian 
leaders are peculiarly fitted to advise and to help, the 
English rulers of India may consider it desirable to 
associate themselves more largely with those men whom 
the people of the country may elect to give expression 
to their feelings, their wishes, and their aspirations. 

India ha^ outgrown the form of administration 
which was filmed on the assumption of the govern- 
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ment by the Crown, forty years ago, and after the 
suppression of a great rebellion. Education has spread 
in the country within these forty years; millions of 
Indians have been educated in English and vernacular 
schools in India ; thousands of them have travelled in 
Europe and completed their education in England. 
Steam and tel^raph have brought the people of India 
closer to England ;']^loyal^and influential political bodies 
have taught them the methods of constitutional agita- 
tion ; and the very spread of the idea of imperial federa- 
tion has inspired them with the hope that India, 
though only a dependency, has deserved, and will receive, 
some measure of self-government, along with the other 
parts of England^s world-wide empire. 

A feeling of unrest is perceptible in India^ not of 
imrest under the British rule, but of unrest under a 
form of government framed forty years ago, and which 
no longer suits the circumstances of the present day. 
There is danger in exaggerating this feeling, but it 
were folly to close our eyes to it altogether. And the 
secret of this feeling of unrest is this, that educated 
Indian opinion and sentimenVand ambition are stiniggling 
against that cast-iron form of administration which 
has not expanded with the times. Indian opinion 
seeks to be heard, and is not heard; Indian feeling 
seeks to be represented, and is not represented. It is 
easy to condemn this desire as discontent, or even dis- 
loyalty, but Englishmen must know that it is neither 
one nor the other. It is a natural feeling produced 
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by antiquated methods of government after the country 
has outgrown those methods. It is a feeling which 
Englishmen would have felt to-day, if the old system 
of representation had not been reformed by the Acts of 
1882, 1867, and 1884. 

England now stands at the parting of the ways in 
regard to Indian administration. She can continue to 
rule India regardless of the wishes of the people, and 
according to the method constructed forty years ago. 
She can continue to keep the door closed against any real 
representation of Indian opinion and Indian feeling in the 
government of the country. She can refuse to allow to 
the people of the country a real and legitimate share in 
conducting and directing the administration. She can 
turn a deaf ear to the growing demand to make the 
administration more liberal, more in touch with the 
people, more in consonance with the progress of the 
times. And she can decline the counsels and the co- 
operation of the people in her endeavours to ameliorate 
their condition, to readjust finances, and to face 
scarcities and famines, England has the power to pro- 
ceed on these lines if she thinks it a wise course. 

There is yet a second coimse which England can 
adopt. Without yielding in the slightest degree her 
hold over India, she may yet admit the children of the 
soil into a larger share of administrative power. Strong 
in maintaining order among the various races and 
nationalities of India, she may yet seek to minimize the 
chances of disorder and the causes of discontent by 
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allowing some system of representation to those races. 
Determined to hold the balance evenly among the 
different Indian communities, and to rule with firmness 
as well as with justice, she may still invite the natural 
leader of those communities to partake more largely 
in the work of administration, and to enlighten the 
Government with their views and opinions on questions 
afFecting their welfare. And maintaining her strong 
rule over the great continent peopled by nearly 
three hundred millions of men, she may yet allow that 
vast population some carefully guarded system of repre- 
sentation, some method of being consulted and heard in 
the management of their own concerns. 

The second course would strengthen, not weaken, the 
power of England in India. The one weak point in 
English administration in India is that want of sym- 
palhy wfiicKTEipmnstone deplored sixty years aco, that 
want of touch with the people which keeps the Grovem- 
ment ignorant of their real wants and feelings, tliat 
want of intimate local knowledge which leads even a 
wise administration into blunders and mistakes which 
sometimes result in serious consequences. It is pos- 
sible to remove this want by inviting the repre- 
sentatives of the people themselves to co-operate 
more largely in the work of administration, and it is 
possible to enlist the natural ambition of leading 
Indians, the growing aspirations of educated Indians, 
and the willing advocacy of the press itself in the cause 
of British administration, instead of estranging them 
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bj an exclusive policy. An exclusive policy is, under 
the present circumstances, both weakness and folly ; a 
policy of recognising the just influences and aspirations 
of the people is a policy of strength as well as of 
wisdom. The former policy makes the British ad- 
ministration liable to errors and mistakes, and makes 
the entire public opinion of the country keen and eager 
to criticize those mistakes. The latter policy would 
lessen the chances of mistakes, and would enlist the 
public opinion of India in the work of rectifying 
those mistakes. The former policy needlessly creates 
difficulties by excluding the people^s co-operation and 
estranging their public opinion ; the latter policy would 
smooth the work of administration by throwing it partly 
on the people themselves, and would enlist Indian public 
opinion in the cause of Indian administration. The 
former is a difficult and a thankless task ; the latter 
would be an easy and a grateful task. 

The power of England in India is strong, and 
every official, who has worked in India, knows that 
England needs be immensely strong amidst the vast 
and various populations of India. But they are foolish 
advisers who say that England^s strength lies in an 
exclusive policy, in a policy of suspicion and of dis- 
trust. They mislead England who urge that her strength 
lies in debarring the people of India from the higher 
spheres of administration, and in estranging public 
opinion and the press. And they create difficulties in 
the work of administration who argue that England's 
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strength lies in repressing the natural ambition and 
aspirations of the people. As we have said before, 
this is the one weak point in the present administration 
of India : the administration is not in touch with the 
people, does not represent the wishes and feelings of 
the people, does not enlist the co-operation and the 
sympathy of the people. It is the one weak point of 
British rule in India that it is not sufficiently cognizant 
of the feelings of the people, that it does not suffi- 
ciently accept the co-operation of the natural leaders 
and representatives of the people, and that it is con- 
ducted by a handful of alien rulers, who, however able 
and well disposed, do not know the people, cannot mix 
with the people, and are less in touch with the people 
to-day than English administrators were in the time 
of Munro and Elphinstone. This is the one cause to 
which may be traced many of the mistakes in adminis- 
tration diribed in this chapter. 

The time is come when an endeavour may be 
made to remedy this defect. The time is come when 
in the midst of the difficulties of the present admini- 
stration, in the midst of poverty and famine, of financial 
distress, and of general unrest, some methods of concilia- 
tion may be adopted, and a larger share of confidence 
and of work may be reposed on the people. The time 
is come when the rulers of India may bestow on the 
people of India a carefully-guarded system of repre- 
sentation, and a larger share in civil and military 
adminbtration. We read in ancient history that the 
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Roman conquerors of Gaul admitted the chiefs of the 
conquered nations to seats in the Roman Senate House 
and to commands in the imprial army. The modem 
nation whose proud boast it is to have inherited the 
imperial power and the imperial instincts of ancient 
Rome cannot rule a greater and more civilized empire 
in a different spirit — in a spirit of jealousy, distrust, 
and exclusiveness. And if we have read the history 
of the last hundred years aright, we find in it not only 
the story of steady constitutional progress in the past, 
but the promise of constitutional progress in the future. 
And we found on it the hope that with the advance- 
ment of England in the future, as an imperial power 
in the world, the people of India shall obtain some 
share, such as it may be considered feasible and wise to 
concede, of those representative institutions and that 
system of self-government which are the birthright of 
the nations united to-day in paying a common homage 
to the Queen of England. 



APPENDIX 



INDIAN EXPENDITURE IN 1887 AND 1897. 

The Indian Budget for the current year has been published 
in England after the preceding pages were written^ and 
we take the liberty of placing before our readers in this 
Appendix a few figures showing the alarming increase in 
taxation and expenditure in India in recent years. During 
the decade 1887-1897 there has been in the British Isles an 
accumulated net remission of taxation of X2 1,000,000,* and 
during this decade there has been no remission of taxation 
in India (except a modification of cotton duties, made in the 
interests of Lancashire), but there has been an accumulated 
imposition of new taxation amounting in the aggregate to 
Rx. 29,000,000. This is the essential difference between 
the financial policy of England and the financial policy 
of India in times of uninterrupted peace. The strain of 
taxation is relaxed in England in times of peace ; the 
strain of taxation goes on ever increasing in India. 

Let us now turn to figures. Excluding revenue, which 
is collected but refunded, and excluding railway receipts, 

* The figures in this Appendix are taken from a Special 
Article in the Daily Chronicle of August 5, 1897. 

11 
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the revenues of India have increased thus in the last ten 

years: 

[Bx. = nominally £1.] 
1887-1888 1897-1898 

(Accounts). (Budget). 

Bx. Bx. 



I. Land Revenue: 

i. Land 
ii. Forest 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



Total . 



• « • • • 



II. Tributes 
III. Opium... 



IV. Taxation: 

i. Salt 

ii. Stamps ... 

iiL Excise 

iv. Provincial rates 

V. Customs 

vi. Assessed taxes . 

vii. Registration ... 



23,141,300 
1,121,700 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



6,636,200 
3,832,000 
4,501,000 
3,027,400 
1,316,800 
1,411,500 
310,200 



Total ... 21,035,100 

V. Miscellaneous 986,700 

Total Revenue 53,117,500 



25,601,800 
1,753,000 



24,263,000 27,354,800 

743,600 ... 901,600 

6,089,100 ... 3,156,200 



8,698,800 
4,782,600 
5,653,800 
3,616,000 
4,375,900 
1,836,800 
439,700 

29,403,600 

366,800 

61,183,000 



It will be seen from the above figures that the loss in 
Opium Revenue is made up by the increase in Land 
Revenue, and that Rx. 8,000,000 more are raised by 
Taxation in the current year than what was raised ten 
years ago. It is estimated that of this increase, something 
above Rx. 3,000,000 represents the natural increment in the 
revenues due to growth in population, etc. The balance 
of Rx. 5,000,000 means an increase in the incidence of 
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taxation during a period of profound peace in India. It 
is an increase which should be unnecessary in times of 
peace^ and is both inexpedient and unjust. 

Let us examine the figures once more. The total in- 
crease in revenue in these ten years is over Rx. 8^000^000. 
Rx. 5^000^000 out of this increase are contributed by the 
State demand on land and by tax on salt. The two 
articles on which the poorest of the poor depend for 
their subsistence in India^ viz., the produce from land 
and salt, contribute the largest increase in the revenues 
during the past decade. This, again, is both inexpedient 
and unjust. 

Let us now turn to the net expenditure for 1887-88 
and 1897-98. The figures are set forth below. 

[Rx. = nominally £1.] 

1887-1888 1897-1898 

(Aoconnts). (Budget). 

Bx. Rx. 

I. Collection of Revenue ; 

i. Land 3,486,700 ... 4,166,700 

ii. Forest 719,800 ... 1,076,100 

iii. Taxes 1,114,100 ... 1,474,900 

iv. Assignments 1 ,467,300 . . . 1 ,553,300 

Total ... 6,787,900 8,271,000 

II. Debt Services 4,695,200 ... 2,708,700 

III. Civil Services : 

i. Departments 11,410,600 ... 13,778,600 

ii. Miscellaneous 3,974,200 ... 5,242,400 

iii. Buildmgs and roads 3,667,100 ... 3,919,300 

Total ... 19,061,900 22,940,300 

11—2 
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[Bx. s nominally £l.] 
1887-1888 1897-1898 



IV. 


MiuTARY Services : 


(Aooonnts). 
Bx. 


(Budget). 
Bx. 


] 


i. Army 

ii. Military Works ... 
iii. Special Defence ... 

Total ... 


19,357,100 .. 

1,191,700 .. 

456,000 . , 


. 23,314,200 

1,181,200 

19,400 




21,004,800 


24,514,800 


V. 


Commercial Services : 








Net cost of Post Office, 
Railways, Irrigation 


1 3,053,500 .. 


2,728,700 


VI. 


Railway Construction 


81,000 .. 


7,300 


VII. 


Famine Relief and' 
Insurance /*" 

Total Expenditure . . . 


91,400 .. 
54,775,700 


3,666,200 




64,837,000 



The first thing which strikes one in examining these 
figures is the alarming increase in expenditure, within a 
period of ten years of profound peace. In these ten years 
the revenues have increased by Rx. 8,000,000, while the 
expenditure has increased by Rx. 10,000,000. The largest 
increases are in Famine Relief and Insurance, in the Civil 
Services, and in the Military Services, there being an in- 
crease of between Rx. 3,000,000 and Rx. 4,000,000 under 
each of these heads. One or two remarks under each of 
these heads will suffice. 

The increase under the head of Famine Relief and In- 
surance is consequent on the poverty of the people and of 
recurring famines. The special expenditure undei* this head 
cannot be altogether saved until the general condition of 
the people has improved. Till then the impoverished 
people must be taxed in order to be saved from death. 
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The Civil Services show an increase of nearly Rx. 4,000,000, 
a million out of which may be put down to Exchange. It 
is a notorious fact that the price of food has risen in India 
fifty per cent, or more within these forty years ; but natives 
of India, employed in Government offices as clerks or 
ministerial officers on a humble pay of about a shilling a 
day, have been allowed no compensation and no increase 
of pay for their increased cost of living. But European 
officers, who are supposed to make remittances to Europe 
to their families or friends, or for the purpose of saving, 
are allowed a special compensation from the Indian 
Exchequer because the rupee has gone down in value in 
comparison with gold. And in the higher Indian services, 
recruited in England, a distinction in remuneration is made 
virtually on the ground of colour and race ; the European 
is allowed an Exchange compensation, and the Indian who 
has entered the same service by the same examination in 
London is allowed none. To such acts of unfairness and 
petty self-seeking the most conscientious governments will 
sometimes descend when the people governed are allowed 
no voice and no influence in the administration of their 
country. 

Lastly, the Military Services show an increase of over 
Rx. 3,000,000. The military expenditure in 1887 was 
heavy enough, because the hunt for a ' scientific frontier * 
had been made by Disraeli and Lord Lytton years before, 
and an extended frontier had already increased the military 
expenditure of India. The further increase within the 
last ten years shows the steady growth in the costliness 
of the Indian army which neither the poverty of the 
people nor famines can retard for a moment. The military 
department, we have said elsewhere, is under no effective 
control ; the people of India have no voice in its arrange- 
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ments ; and the people of England do not trouble them- 
selves about it so long as they do not pay. And so it 
comes to pass that nearly one half of the net reventies of India 
is spent on the military services. For the total budgeted 
revenue of the current year is Rx. 61,000,000, and the cost 
of collecting this revenue is Rx. 8,000,000. The net revenue, 
therefore, is Rx. 53,000,000, and Rx. 24,500,000 out of this 
is spent on the military services. 

India cannot be prosperous and contented until her 
military expenditure is revised and reduced. And in justice 
and in equity, England should bear a portion of the cost of 
that army which she maintains in India in furtherance of 
her imperial policy, and in defence of her Eastern Empire 
from which she benefits so largely in her trade and in the 
profitable employment of her capital. A contribution of 
a fixed proportion of the Indian military expenditure from 
the Enghsh exchequer would be an act of simple justice 
which England owes to India, would secure an effective 
control over that expenditure, and would be a real relief 
to the people of India, suffering from chronic poverty, 
increasing taxation, and recurring famines. 



THE END. 
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top. a .y. n<;);:oaeh : leather, g|H edges^sj . net each. 

BAftDSLEY (Rev. C. W.) — 

Bnjflish Bomamoot Their Sources 

an d yignlfic^it^ns. Cr. 8yo, oldth. yj. 6rf. 

BXTRiAIN BOOK (The). ByCE. 

lERNINGHAII and Lbwis Bbttant. With 
4 IllustraLions and 9 Tabular Charts. 
Dymv 8vo, cloth, 71. 6d. net. 

BARINd-QOULDCS.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3«. 6d. each ; post 8vo. 
illustrated boardk Si. each; POPULAR 
Editions, medium 8yo, 6d, eaeh. 
Rodjlpidop. I Byo. 

BARKER (E'LSA).— The Soo of ^ 

Mnry Bethel. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6f. 



AYSCOUQH (JOHN), Novels by. 

Grown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
Ootsidors^and In. 
Mozso^orno. 
Hurdoott. 



BARR (AMELIA E.).— Love will 

Venture in. Crown 8vo, cloth, $$, 6d, , 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 1^. net. 

BAKR1«R>BERT), stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 6d, each^ 
la a Btoamop Ohalr. With 2 lUusts. 
Prom Whoso Boumo, kc. With 47 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
RovoBgoI with 12 Illustrations by 

Lanoblot SPBBDand others. 
JL Woman IntOFVonea. 
A Prlnoo of Good Follows. With 

15 I 'lustrations t)y E. T. Sullivan. 
The Unchangi ng Il!a gt» 
The SpoGuIations of John 9tool^ 

Crown 8vo, clolb, 3* 6ii,; ElOPULAR 
EDrnoif, medium 8vo, 6d, 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 

Post Sto, illust. bda.. 2s. ea.:cl., 2s. 6d. ea. 
Tlie SlB of Oltfa Zaasoalioh. 
Idttl* liadjr Llntoii. 
Jelm Ford; andHla Holpmaia. 
Jl RMiolliiitf TentfMUioo. 
Henaat D awle, | Lfnt. BarttalMuk 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 34. 6<^.each ; post Sto, Ulust. 

boards, u. each ; cloth limp, is. 6d, each. 
Voiind aullty. 
Vop Iiove and Honour. 
BotwaoB I<lfo and Doatlu 
Fotterodfor Life. 
A Mlssintf Witneae. With 8 lUasts. 
Vhe Woman of tholMNuBnuiolets. 
Vtae Harding Soatidal. 
A Prodigal's ProgroMU 
Folly Mor rlaon. 

Croivn~8vo« cloth, 31. 6d, each. 

Under a Btrango Maak* With 19 
Illustrations by E. F. Brxwtnall. 

Warn She Jastlfled? 

K<ady Jadaa. 

Tbe Brror of Her Ways. 

Tlie Obliging Hniband. With Col- 
oured Fr«atispiece. 

Perfldloua Lydla. With Frontispieoe 
by l>gpLiT Tbn mah t. 

Fetterod for I«ife. Popular Edition. 
inedium 8vo. 6d. 



BBSANT and RICE, Novels by. 

Cr. 8to. cloih, 3^. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illust. bds. 2s. each ; cL limp, 2s,6d» each. 

Ready-Uonoy Mortiboy* 

The OoldoB Buttorfly. 

My Little GlrL 

wltli Harp and Grown* 

This Son of Tolean. 

She Monks of Thelenia. 

By Gella's JLrbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. 

Twas In Trafalffar's Bay* 

The Ten Tears' Tenant. 



BARRINQTON (M i C H A fi L)» 

Novels by. 
The Knljght of the Golden Bword. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 61. 
The Lady of Tripoli. With lUus- 
trations. C rown 8vo , buckram gilt, Ss. 

BASKERVILLE (JOHN): A 

Memoir. Bv Ralph Straus aud R. K. 

Dknt. With 13 Plates. Large quarto, 

b uckram, aij, n e t. 

BAftTorfae) in Diseases of the 

5klni Br J. L. Milton. PostSro, is. : 

cloch. Is. od. .__ 

BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 

p. O'C ON^O^. M .P. Crown 8vo, cl oth. $s, 

BEARD (JOHN), D.5c. — the 

Enzyme Treatment of Cancer. 

With Musts. Demy 8vo, cl., 7^. dd. net 

BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 

hj. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. «»Hch. 
Leonora. I A Great Man. 
Teresa of WatUng Street, with i< 

Illustrations hr Frank Qillett. 
Tales of the Five Towns. | Hngo. 
Saersd and Profiane Love. 
Anna of the Flire Towns. 
The Gates of Wrath. 
The Ghost. I The City of Pleasure. 
The Gran d Baby l on H otei» 

Baored and Profane Love. Chsap 
Edition, crownSvo, i«. net. 

Popular BDrnoMS. medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel* 
The CItyjif Pleasure^ 

BENNETT (W/C.).—Sont:i for 

Sellers* Post 8vo. doUi. •«. 



BE5ANT (5lr WALTER). 

Novels by. Crown 8to, cloth, 35. 6d. 

each; post 8vo, lilostrated boards, zs. 

each : cloth limp, 2s. bd. each. 
All Berts and Conditions of Men. 

With 12 Iliurtrations by Fred. Barnard. 
The Captains' Room, Ac 
AU In a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations bv Harry Furniss. 
Dorothy Forstsr. With Frontispiece. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of Qlbeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 

With J 2 Illustrations by A. FoRXSTIER. 
Herr Paulas. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
For Faith and Freedom. With 

IllustJt. by A. FORRSTiER and F. Waddy. 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 musts. 
The Holy Rose, dec With Frontispiece. 
Armoretof Lyonesse. With la lliusts. 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 

With 12 Illustrations by C. Green. 
Yerbena Camellia Stephanotls. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarloa, 

With I a Illustrations by V^. H. Hyde. 
In Deacon's Orders, ftc With Front is. 
The Revolt of Man. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The Cit y of Retg ge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 34. 6d. each. 
A Fountain Sealed* 

5 he Changeling, 
he Fourth Generation* 
The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations 

by F. Pegram.* 
The Alabaster Box. 
The Lady of Lynn. With la Illustra- 
tions by G. DEMAIN-HAyUOND. 

Mo 0»h<M P Way. Wtth l a lUustrations^ 

Crown 8vo. picture cloth, flat back, 21. each. 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
The Rebe l Queen. 

Fine Paper Editions, pott 8vo, doth, gilt, 
2$, net each ; leather, ^It, 3«. net each. 

London. 

Westminster. 

Jerusalem. (la coUaboraUon with Prof, 
E. K. Palmer.) 

Sir Rtohsrd Vhlttlngtos* 

G a spard de Oeltghy* _ 

All bSnb snd Oesdltteicie ef Mee^ 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



BeSANT (Sir WtMMthnmtiuuiiL . ^ 
Chsap Bbxtiomi, cr. ivo^ doth, i«. act <ack. 
TUB aialMiitaw Box. 

Popular Bditioiis, medium 8vo, 6d. each- 

JUl Sorts and GoiiAltloii« of Men. 

Tlio Ooldon.Batto]pf|y. 

Roady-Monoy* .Mortiboy. 

By C«lla*a Avbonr* 

Vho Obaplain of tho Fleol. 

The Moakft of ■rhelema. 

The Orange Girl.. 

For Faith and Freedonu 

Children of Olheon. 

Dorothy Vomter. | Wo Other Vay. 

JLrmorel of Iiyonee«e. 

, Demy tvo, dothi 71. fSd. f aph. 

Jtendon. with IM iUlnstratioQt. 

Weetmlnstev. wUh Etcbing by F. & 

Walker, «n4 130 lUuatrationa. 
Booth IieadAn. WiqiPtchincbyP.a 

WAUEKit, and 1x8 IKiistrfttions. 
Baet London* With ttdbiag by P. & 

Walkbk. and sfi ^Unstrationt by Phil 

Mat, L . Ravrw Mill, and J. PxnnsLl. 

Crown tro, cloth, $f, 6d. each. 
Fifty TeaMi Ago. Wi^h i^ Uiiuts. 
The Ohamiy and other Drawing-room 
Plays. 5 a iBtti. by Cmw HA ittfowD, ftc. 

Bl Katharine's by the Tower. 

Chbap Editioii. ^tpre oovtr. u. net. 

The Bnlotfy of Blehard jrefferlee. 

With Portrait. Oiowa tre, backram« 6t. 
Art of Fiction* Fcap. 8vo, doth, u.a«t. 

BIBLIOTHBCA ROMANICA: A 

series of the Classics ol the Romance 
Langnagee; the Origfaial Teact, with, 
where necessary, Notes in the Tegrt lan- 
guage. Sfloall 8vo, single parts, 9d, net 
per vol. ; cloth, single partem xi. net per 
▼oi. Where two or more units are txraad 
in one volume the price in wrapper re 
mains 84. per onit, i.e.. two cost it. idL ; 
three cost aj. ; four ceet t«. 9d, In cwtb 
the additional cost is dd, for the first, and 
Id, for each succeeding unit : m^ one 
unit costs u, ; two cost i*» gd^; three 
Is, 6d.', four 3J. sd. 
I. MoU^re: Le Misanthrope. 
a. MoU4re; Les Pemroes savantes. 
3. Oomellle: Le Cid. [thode. 

Descartes: iDlscours de la m^ 

Dante : Divisa Commedia I. 
Inferno,. 

Boooaoeio; Decameron: Prima 
{^omata. 

Oalderon t La vlda es sueflo. 

Restif do la Bretonnet L'an 
2000. 

10. Gamoes t Os Lushdas : Cant6 1.; II 
XX. Rael]|#! AtbaUe. 
xa-x5. Petrartta t Renxm vulgariam 
fragmenta. (Purgatoido. 

16-17. Dante : Divina Commedia II. : 
18-20. Tllller t Mon oncle Benjamin. 
21- 22. Boc ca cplo s Decamenm : Seconda 

gtorkata. 
a8F-34. BeanmavehnUlt Li Bttbltf 4* 



BIBLIOTHBCA ROmANlCA—f0niimu4' 

25. Oamoes: OsLusiadaa : Canto III., 
IV. , . 

16.28. JLIft*ed de Mnkset t Commies et 
Proverbea 
a9- Oomelllot Horace, 
30-3I. Dantet Divina Cofflmedia 

IParadiso. 
3a-34> l^reYost: Uanon Lescaut. 



til.: 



35-36. OEBavres de Fran^dlf tTUlpn 
37-39< OnlUemde Castro s las Boce- 

4aidceld cTd. I., XI, 
40. Dante : La vita Kuova. ^ . 

4X-44. Cervantes ; $ Kovelas ejemplar^. 

45. dunees: Os Lbsiadaa: Canto V; 

VL.VIL 

46. Molibrei UAvtre. 

47. Fetrarea: I Xriuifi. fglortoath. 
48-49. Beooaoblo: Decameron: Terza 

^. Oontellle: Cinsa. ^ 

51-52 CUihoes : Ot Lnsfadas : Canto VIIL, 

IX., X. 
53-54 I<a Chanson de Rbliilid. 
55-3Btf!Ad de Mrueist: Preml^t^ 
^PoissSes. 
59l Booeaoolo S Decameron : Qnarta 
giornata.  -.-... 

60-61. Malstre Plerr# Fitthellnt 

Faroe dn X.V* sikiei. . 
62-63. aiaoomo LeolHtPdl s Cantl. 
^^ Cliateaubriiiisids Auia. . 

60. Boocabele : Decaitieron, Qcdntt 

M<>. BMilMb Fatoidt Les Provindates. 

blBRCB (AMBROSE).^lB the 

Midst ol Life. Crown 8vo^ doth, is. 6d. : 
p. 8vo, bda, 2«. ; cr. 8vo, pic. oov. u. net. 



4- 
5-6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 



B1NDL0S5 (HAROLD), NdteU by. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 31. 6ff. eadi. 
The Conoession-hnnteri. 
The Mlitress of BohavtotdM. 
Daventry's Daudhter* 
ML Sower of Wheat. 

Binslle's Jn-I^ Cfpwn tvo, doth, 
Ss. 6d. ; picture doth, flat back, ai. 

BLAKE WILLIAM): A Critical 

Study by A. C. SwinburKb. With a 
Portrait. Crown tvo, bucioram, 6r. net 
The Marriage of Bbalren and 
HeU. and BBbngof Liberty* Wi^ 

Introduction by F. 0, Stokks, A FLOK- 
BNCB PRKSS Book, set in Florence Type. 
(>. 8vo, liand-made paper, ^uarter-parch- 
ment, y. 6d* net. ; parchment, St, net. 

BOCCACCIO.— Tlld Decameron. 

With a Portrait Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt 



top. 2S, net ; leather, glH edges. $s, net 

BODKIN (McD.,^ K.C.) — 5lir 
lelaKk and ShsMrock. Croi 
.8ve, doth, is, 6d, . 

60Rl>JgAtJX (Har^W). -- Tl 

FArUas of tko Ways. TranaUted .. 
LoHibbS. HouenrON. Cr, 8yo. d..^ . 



bot^BNiu^ rrANCk^D}.-t£ 

FelBters of VIcsium. With 15 fu 
pagePlstea Decoy 8vOb,dath,|<.6d;iB 
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BdSSeS AND CbktoBLS OF 

BXbTfift CATHBIMUL. for &. K. 

Pmidbadx aa4 Q. R. HoLT SHafto, 
With lUustratioot. Demy Svo, cloth, 
7», 6d, net. 

66URd6Y (K^AUD—A Uvkng 

U*. iVaAslated by John Dt VIlubbs^ 
Crown 8to, cloth, 3c td,; Chxap 
BpnTOW» pictttf o^er. u, net 



I^OYLB (P.). Worlcs by. Post 

8vo, Ultistrated boards, zs. each. 
dtronlolM of iro-ltali*8 l4Uid. 
Bavatfo Iilf«. 



ikRAND (JOHN).— Ob^rvation? 

OB Popular Antianities. With thi 
Additiona o( Sir Hbnkt Ellis. Crown 
^6. cloth, is. figg. 



BRAVSHAW(J. t>OPSWORtH)t 

—Slnvi 5Uhoiitttef v Stories o£ Londoik 
Life. Crown sVo, dotb, 31. 6d. 



BRBWER'^ m^y. flr.) bictfpa- 

arl^A* CrQwnJByo. cloth, 5*. 6^, hcV i'ach, 
ThaB^ad^ip'iMiadlKMikorFAiiion* 

ftSSSEiiStth, JFro^Mfa, PlZt< 

Jl DlW^iW of VIiSSm) imlUtive, 
Realistic, knd D«i;mtfic. 



BREW^tEk 4^ir DaVID), 

y/QtkUitf^^QtlLBm, cloth. i|s. &/. each. 

More Worlda ^Mui Onoi Gra^ ojf 

Philosopher, HeqM off Chriatiaa. Ptttes. 

IiOttevAOH HfttUMl VttlCiO. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

H. BiityoGig^ fe9at». 8w.oWth,2j.6</>'net. 



I 



fiRIDQE (J. S. €.).— P»>nk IslAn 

to Empire: A History of theEirbansion of 
Englaoa by Force of Arms, with Thtrq-, 
ductionbyAdm.SirQTPRiA^ BRil>plE.HaFJs 
and Plans. Lar^e crown 8YO.fcloth,ojt.net. 



BRIOHT (FLORENCB).~A Oii4 

CapitelML Crewa «vo, elMh, 6s. 



BROWN1NO'S(ROBT.) POEM& 

Larf!e f cap. 4to^ «k>th, 6f . net eadi ; LA'kGB 
Paper Editioii, Miehmcnt, zas. 6d. ncjt 
eaeh.-*A1ao aaBAltton ia the StMARTttf^ 
UBRARt, post Svo, oletfa, sj; net e&ch ; 
leather^Sf. net each. > , . j 

Pippa Paaaos: and Hon and 
Ivomoii. With 10 Slates in Calour 
after K. VaKtmaim lUQdCDU'B., . 
nuna^s Ko««9iMaj ai)4JPi*i^tt4itl4> 
Boiiiaiio< 
Plates In Coloiir 



(ft AO«-An Exiled 

Scot. with Frantispiece bv J. & 
CROMPTOfi, R.I. Crown Svo, doth. $f, td. 

tYDQES (HAROLD). — Uocld 



8vo» Uluat. b^afdb.'iUit, 2 di 



sj^64.1 



BUCHANAN (I^ObBftlDt I^beh» 

and Novels by. 
Tbo Compieto Pootloal Works of 
RoMrt Bnohanan. a Vols., crpWn 
8vo, buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each tolume, its. 

Crown Svo, doth. 34. td. each ; post Svo. 
/ iUtwtrated boards, st. each. 

Ttao Bkadoiv of tko Bwovd. 

JL Ohild of Mature. 

ood and tho Man. with 11 lUustva- 

tions by F. Barnard. 
Iiady KilpaiHok. 
Tho Martynlom of Madoline. 
Jrfovo Me fojp Bvor. 
Annan VateK | Foxglove Mtuior. 
The Hew Abelard. i Baoliel Dene. 
If atts A Story of a Caravan. 
The Maatop of tho Mino. 

WoMiiSa nd tKo BJa n. 

Qrown Svo, doth, 3^. (^. each. 
Bed and White Heather. 
Androme da. 

Popular Editioks, medium Svo, 6d, each. 

Xho Shadov of tho 8«ovd. 
Ga|d and the .Han. 
fe'Okgloiro Mtobr. 

The Shadow of the Bword. Iasgb 

Tvpx,,£ufx Paper. Edition. Pott Svp. 
doth, j^rt toib, is. 'net ; leather.l^It ed^s, 
3*. net . 

The Oharlatan. By RobbbtBuchaman 
and HJVNRY, J^URRAT. Grown 8vo,vGk>th, 
with Frpniispiece t>y T. R. ROHIiraON, 
3«. td. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, %s. 



BURTON (ROBBRT). — The 

Anatooiy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Prontlspieoe. Demy Svo, 
doth. »T. 6rf. 



CAINB (HALL), Novels by. 

Or$^« (v6, cl^th, 3^. fltf. each ; peat Svo, 
illustrated boards, 25. each; cloth limp, 
IS. €d. each. 

The Shadow of 1^ Oripne. 

A Bon 9^vHMI^« I Vhe Deemster. 

Also Library Editions of the three novels, 
crown' Svo, doth. 6«. each ; Chxap Popu- 
,LAB £BX7lpN$, medium.S«o,portrait cover, 
6^ 6adh ; and fhe Fit/* PAPER EmitON 

of The Deemator, pott Sve, doth, 

gitt top, 2f.oet ; leather, fflt edges, y. net. 

CAMERON. (V. LOVETTKr-The 

Craiaa of the 'Black Prince' 

Privateer. Cr. Svo, doth, with a lUus- 

trititinsby P. Macnab, 3«. 6d, ; poet Svo, 

nTVJXT'TJTJI'^K picture boardfc. at. 

Jf^ter^.i?BRiSS[L?tCAMPBELL <A. IlOORIQ. ~ 

Dauffhter of 



Plenr- de- Camo : a 
Prance. Ctomoi svo. cloth, 6«. 



CANZIANI (ESTELLA).— Cos- 
tnmes, Traditfens, and Soose of 
Savey* With so lUustratieas ia Ooleur, 
and many in Line, by the Aothori Demy 
At6. dMlu ill. tuHL 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



CARLYLB (THOMAS).--Oa the 

Choica of Books. Post 8vo, cloth. is.6d, 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 
AUoa iB Wonderland. With la 

Coloured and many line lUostrations by 

MiLLicBNT SowBRBT. Large crown 8to, 

cloth 0n. $s, 6d. net. 
FaadlBtf the Mind. With a Preface 

by W. H. Draper. Post Sto, boards, 

IS, net ; leather, a*, net. 



CARRUTH (HAYDBN).— The Ad- 
vontures of Jonos. with 17 lUwts. 
Fcap. Avo. picture cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 



CA5TBLLANB (MARQUIS DB)* 
— Moa «ad Tbiof s of My Tlino* 

Translated by A. Tbixbira DB Mattos> 
Witli 13 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cl., fey, aet. 

CHAPMAN'S (QBORQB) Works. 

Vol I.. Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones.— Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C 
SwiNBURNB.— Vol. III.. Translattons of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d. each. 

CHATFIBLD-TAYLOR(H. C.».— 
PaoM's Pathway. Cr. 8to.. cloth. 6s. 



CHAUCBR for Children: A Qol- 

don Key. ByMrs. H. R Hawbis. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crowra 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

camnoev for Oohoola. With the story 

of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. Hawbis. Demy 8to, doth, 3s. 6(i. 

The Prolotfnn to thm Oaatorburjr 

Talea. Printed in black«4etter upon 
hantl-made paper. With Illustrations by 
AM BRO8B DUDLBT. Fcap. 4tOt decorated 
cloth, red top, as. 6d, net. 



C H B S N B Y (WBATHBRBY), 

Novels by. Crown 8to, doth, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

The Gable-man. 

'The Romanoe of a Qneen* 

The Olalmant. 



CHBSS, The Laws and Practice 

of; with an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Staunton. B<uted by 
R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8to, cloth. 5s. 

The Minor Taotloa of Oheee s A 

Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in ot>edienoe to Strate^ Prindple. 
By F. K. YOUNO and B. C. HOWKX. 
Long fcap 8to, doth, 2s. 6d. 

The Mmmtlngm Oheaa Townameat. 

The Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
played Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annota- 
tions by PiLLSBURY, Laskbr« Tarrasch, 
STBINITZ, ScniFFRRS, 'rxiCHNANK. BAR- 
DBLKBBM, BLACXBURNB, GUNSBBRO, 
TlNSLlT, Masoh, and i\LBtN ; Blographi- 
cai Sketches, and ai PortxaitSi Kditsdby 

a« f . caiMaaai, Crawa tioi cloth,Sf. 



CLARB (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
Bjr the Rlae of the River. Crown 

8vo, cloth . 3s, 6d. 

Crf iwo 8vo, dotli, 6^ each. |; 
The Tideway. 
Randal of Randalholme. 



CLAYTON (MAROARBT)» Books 
for Children by. 



Camplntf In the Foreat. With la 
Colourealllusts., and many ii^ Line, by 
the Author. Fc^ 4to, cloth, 3s. 6^. net. 

Amabel and Orlapln. With many 
1 luslratlons. Demv 8vo. cloth. ss.6d ner. 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCtlBk), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, d. 3s. 6d. ea ; bds, as. ea. 
Paul FerrolL 
W hyPanlFerro ll KlUedhla Wife. 

CLODD (EDWiRD). — Myths 

and Dreams. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d, 



COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.). 
-^Jonathan Bwlft. Cr. 8vo. ci., ss. m. 



COLLINS (MORTIMBR and 

PRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo, cl., 
3s. 6d. each : post 8vo, lllustd. bds., as. eaoh. 

From Mldnlffhtto Mldnltfht. 

Ton Play nie False. 

Blaokamlth and Soholar. 

The Ylll arfe Comedy. | 

Post 8yo, illustrated boards as; each. 

Transmigration. 

A Fiaht With F0K1 

Bweet Anne Patfe. 

Sweet and Twenty. 



COLLINS (WILKIB), Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo, cL, 3«. 6d, each : poetSvo, picture 
boards, as. each ; d. limp, as. 6d. each. 

Antonina. I Baall. | Hideand BeeK 

The Woman In White. 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wife; 

The Dead Seoret. 1 After Dark. 

The Qneen of Bearts 

Mo Name I My Mlsoellanlea. 

Armadale. Poor Miss Flnoh. 

Mlaa or Mrs.? I The Black Roba, 

The New Matfdalon. 

Frosen Deep, i A Rotfoe's 

The lAw and the iMy. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haanted Hotel. 

The Fallen LeaYoa. 

Jezebel's DauShter. 

Heart and Solenoa I "I Bay No.*' 

The Bvil Oenlua. t I«lttle Novela 

The Iietfa oy of Cain. | B lind I^ve. 

Popular Editions, medium 8to, 6d, each. 

Antonina. I Blind Xiove. 

The Woman in White. 

The Law and the^ liady. 

Moonstone. I The NewMaMi 

The Dead Secret. I No Na 

Man and Wife | 

The Haa nted Hotel. 

The Woman In White. Larok Ttp^ 
FINR Papkr Bditton. Pott tvo, doth, 
gUt top, M, net ; Uather. giit edses, $s» nsL 



The 

pMy. ivo, sloth, i«.asi 
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COBBAN (J. MACLARBN), 

Nov»ls by. 

Tlie OuJPe of Sottla. Port 8to, illus- 
trated boards, ts. 

Tho ReA 8miaB« Gkown Svo^ doth 
3«. 6d. : post 8to, Ulustrated boards, m. 

The BuFden of laab^ Crown Svo- 
cloth, 3$. 6rf. 



COLVILL (HELEN H.).— The 

Incubas. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 



COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906: Who payti to whoa, to 
what, and when it U applicable. 

By A. Clbmkmt Edwards. M.F. Crowf 
9vo, u. net : cloth, 11. 6^^. net. 



COLOUR-BOOKS : Topographi- 
cal. Large fcap.410, cloth, so^.net each. 

*The Faoe of China. Written and 
lllus. in Colour and Line by B. G. Kemp. 

*Thm Cktlonv of Rome. By Olavb 

M. Put IKK. . With Introdnction by 
Douglas Sladin, and Uluairatlons in 3 
Colours and Sepia by YoSHio IfARKlMO. 

*Tho Colour of Ijosdon. By W. J. 

LOFTIE, F.S.A. Introduction by M. H. 
Spiklmann. F^A..and Illustrations in 
Three Colours by YosHiO MarKino. 

*The Colour of Parla. By MM. ucs 

ACADi»IICIBNS GONCOIJRT. Edited by 
LuciKH Descaves. With Introduction by 
L. BtNiDiTB. Translatedby M. D. Frost. 
Illustrated in Three Colours and Sepia, 
with an Essay, by YosHio Markino. 

Devon: Ita Moorlanda, 8tveamB» 
and Coaata* By Lady Rosaumd 
NORTHCOTB. With Illnstrations in Three 
Colours by F. J. Widobrt. 

•«• Spboal Copies m ^re rag faptr #/ 
ihn e mariUd* mmy be had. 

From the Thames to the Seine. 

By Charles Pkars. With 40 lilusts. 
in Three Colours and Monochrome. Lge. 
fcap. 4to, cloth, i2s. 6d. net. 

Oxford fipom Within. By Hugh de 
SiLiNCOURT. With a Note and ao lilusts. 
in Colour and Monochrome by YoSHio 
Marking. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d, net. ; 
parchment, ist. net. 

Jl Japanese JLrtlst tn Iiondon. By 

YosHio Markino. With 8 Coloured 
«nd 4 Monochrome Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, net. 

In the JLbronl : The Country and the 
People. By ANNS MACDONBLL. With 
13 Illustrations la Three Colours by Aht 
Atkinson. Large crown 8to« d.. 6s, net 

The Barbarians of M oroeoo. By 

Count Sternberg. With za lilusts. in 
Three Colours by Douolas Fox Pitt, 
RJ. Lai^e crown 8vo, doth, 6s. net 

The Faoe of Manohnrla, Korea, 
and Russian Turkestan. Written 
pnd Illustrated by K, G. Kemp. With 34 
Plates In Colour and Monochrome. 
Large fcap. 4to, doth, 7«. 6d, net 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.).~Evenr 

Inch a Soldier. Crown 8to, cloth, 
35. 6d.; pfv^t Hvo. illustrated boards^ u. 



COMI>TON(HERBERT),NoYel«br. 
The Inimitable Mrs. Massing. 

ham. Crown Sra dath, 3;. 6d, ; POPU* 
lar Edit ion, medium 8vo , 6d, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
The WUftil Way. 
The Queen ean do no Wrong* 
To pefeat the Hnds of Jnstloe. 



COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clrith, 3*. 6d. each. 
OeofTory Hamilton. 
The Marquis and Pamela. 



CORNISH (J. P.).— 5our QrapM. 

Crown 8vo. doth. 65. 



C R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romancis of the West of Bng land : 

The DrolU. 1 raaitions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall Collected by Robbrt 
Hunt, F.R.S. With two Plates by 
Georgb Cruikshan'K. Cr.Svo, cL, ^s.6d. 



CRADDOCK <C. EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Creat Smoky 
Mountains. Crown Svo.doth, ss. bd,\ 
post 9vo, ulubtrated boards . 3i. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. W. each. 
His YanlshedStar. t The Windfall. 



CRE55WBLL (HENRY). — A 

Lady of Mtorule. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 



CRIM (MATT).— Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 34 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coafft. By S. K. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker. Harold 
Frederic, 'Q.,* and W. Clark Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations bv FRANK Brano- 
MTTN. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6<f. 



COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints on. By 

W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3<. 6d, 

COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 

Belted Seas. Cmwn 8vo, doth, 31. 6d. 



CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, 35. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, u, each; 

doth limp, 3j; 6d, each. 
Pretty Miss HoYlUe. 
Jl Bird of Passage. I Mr. ^ervlsk 
Diana Harrington. 
Two Masters. i Interferenee. 
A Family Likeness. 
JL Third Person. | Proper Pride. 
VUlatfe Tales ft Jungle Tragedies. 
TfaeReal Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single? 

•To Let.; 

Crown 8vo. doth, 3.T. bd. each. 

In the Kingdom of Kerry, 

Miss Balmalne*s Past. 

Jason. I Beyond the PalOi 

Terenoe; With 6 lUusta. by s. Paost. 
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DUMPY BOOKS-^antiHUtd. 
8& aimpte Simon. By Hilbh K. 

Ckoss. Illustrated in colours. 
m. Tha lattto FMBOhmftB. By 
Eden Cotbbb. Ilhittrated io cotoun by 

ICJ.PRICIRO. 

40. miaStoryefanlvlsliFotato. 

By Lily Schofikld. Illnatin col#ur». 

DUNCAN (SARA J BANNBTT'e)^ 

Books by. Cr. 8to. doth, "js. 6d. each. 
A BocUd DoBftPkiupft. With xix 

lUustrationa by F. H. TowmsitD. 
An American Olrl In London. 

With 80 Illustrations by F. H. TcnvHSRHD. 
Tlt« Blmple AdvontuFMi^ of a 

M omsahlb^ With 37 ll iuatratione. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 r. 6d. each. 
Jl Dau^tar of To-Day. 
Yaynon'8 Annt. With 47 lU uetnitioiit. 

bUTT (ROMBSfrc:).— gnirland 

and India: Progress daring One 
H undred Years . Cr own 8tB, clotin, aj. 

D?SON (EDWARD). ~ In the 

Roarliiff Fiftlea. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6f . 

EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIEX 

Novels by. 
A Folnt of Honour. Post 8vo, 

illtutrated boards, 21. 
Arabia Lovall. Crown Svo. cloth, 

u. 6tL ; post 8vo, lUostrated lioards, 2s. 
AFlaatar Saint. Cr. 8yo, cloth. 3«. 6d. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 

Words, Facts, and Phrasas: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Qualnt.and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3$. ttd. 



EQQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Roxy. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ai. 



BQERTON (Rev. J. C.).- 

Sussaz Polk and Sussax Ways. 

With Fo ur liluste. Crown 8vo, c loth, s*. 

ELIZABETHAN VERSE^ T^he 

Beok of. Edited with Notes by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaitb. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Small cr. 8to, 
doth, is. 6d. net : vellum gilt, 71. 6d. net. 

ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Cr. 8vo, doth, ^s. 6d. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 
cellaneous l^nforraation, Induding Cele- 
brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships 
Sti«flt% Qubs, Natural Cariodtiea. Ac 
By W. A. and C G. Whbslxr. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. n et . 

PAMlLlAR' SHORT SAYINGS 

of Qraat Man. By S. A. Bbht, A.M. 

_^_ Crown 8vo, doth, 71. 6d. _»__ 

PARADAY (MICHAEL), Worl^ 

by. Post 8vo, doth, 4^ (td^ each. 

Vita Ohamical 'History of a 
Oandlai Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
Crookes. F.C S. With numerous IllUHts. 

On tlio Various Foroea of Maturo, 
and tliair Relations to aacli 
otliar. Edited by William Crookes, 

F.C.S. Wit h illustrations. 

PARi^ARd^.W., D.D.).~-Ruskin 

a Relisrious Teacher. Square 



EP1ST0L>E OBSCURORUM 

Vlraram (ISI8'-I5I7)« Lziia Text, 
w^ith Translation, Notes, &c.. by F. G. 
Stokes. Royal 8vo, buckram, 25^. net. 



i6 mo, cloth , wit h Fr ontispi ece, ts. n et. 

PARRER (J. ANSON).-War: 

Tlirev Essays. Crow n 8vo. cloth, ij. ftd, 

FENN"(GT MANVILLE), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each: 
pO!:t 8vo, Illustrated boards, as, each. 

The Maw Mlatrasa. 

Wltneas to tha Dead. 

Tl&a TUer Lily. 

Tha White Virgi n. 

Crown 8va cloth, 34. 6^. eadi. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 

Guraed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Allaa Gray. 

Commodore Junk. 

Black Blood. t In Jeopardy. 

Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Caatle. 

The Master of the Ceremonies* 

The Story of Antony Grace. 
! The Man with a Shadow. 
I One Maid'a Mischief, 
i The Bag of Dlammida, and Th 
Bits of Paate. 

Running Amok. | Black Btaadc 

The Cankerworm. 

80 lilke a W oman. 

A Crlmaon Crime, down 8vo^ dotli, 
3jr. 64. 1 picture cloth, flat ba^ at. 
Popular Edition, medium «vo, 6d, 

Running Amok. Chkap Edit., u. net. 



EVERYMAN: A Morality. 

With Iliustrations by Ambrose Dudlky. 
Printed on pure rag paper. Fcap. 4to, 
decorated clotli, red top, ts, 6d. net. 

BYES, Our: How to Preserve. By 
JoHM Browning. Crown 8vo. cloth , jj. 

FAIRY TALES PROM 
TUSCANY. By Isabella If. Andbr- 
lOiu Square Z61BO. doth, la BSt. 



PlLIPPl (ROSINA).— Inhalins: : 

A Romaaca. Grown 8vo, cloth, 6s. _ 

FIREWORK - MAKING, The 

Complete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechnist* a 
Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 
267 Illustration s. Cr . 8vo , doth, 3*. 6rf. 

FISHER (ARTHUR O.), NoveU 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
Wltkyford. With Coloured Firontis- 

pioce and 5 Plat?s. 
The Land of aUant Feat, Wttk a 

Froatisfieoe by O. D. ABkOUS, 
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PITZOERALD (PERCY), by. 

WMbI S^VO. Crown Svo, cloth, 3t. Oi^. ; 

pott 8to, illiMtrated boards, as. 

Port 8to, Ulostrated boards, at. Mwh. 
Balla Qoima. I Folly* 
•ma I<ad]r of Bnu&tome. 

Tito Second Mnu TUlotMB. 
BoYonty- flya Bgooko B tgoot* 

Bamnel FooM: a biography. With a 
PhotograTure. Deniy8Yo,cl^iat. 64. net. 



PLAMMARION (CAMILLE).— 
Fopnlar JLstronomy. Translated 
by jT EllardGork, F.R.A.S. With Throe 
Plates and 288 lUvstrations. A New 
Edition. Medium Sto, cloth, ios.6d. 

PlorenCe press books.- 

For information as to this important 
Series, printed from a new type designed 
by Hbrbkrt P. Horns, see special 
Prospectuses. 



FLOWER BOOK (Tli©). By 
Constance Smkdlbt Armfikui and 
Maxwell Armfirld. Large fcap 4to, 
cL, 7*. 6rf.net ; parchment,gilt, iM.6rf.net. 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

—Dumb. Crown 8vo cloth, 33. 6rf. 



QARDBNINQ BOOK&—c<mttnued. 
Yino-GrowlB|{ in BnKlano. By 

H. M. TOD. With lUusts. Crown tvo, 
boards, is , net ; cloth, ts, 6 rf. net. 
Sir WlUfam Temple upon the 
Gardens of Bplouras ; with other 
Garden Essavs. Eaitcd by A. FORBBS 
SiBVEKiNG, F.S.A. With 6 Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, boards, 1*. 6rf. net; quarter 
▼ellum, is, 6rf. net ; three-quarter veUam 
Ss.neU ^ 

QAULOt (PAUL), Books by. 

The Red Slilrts: A Tale of 'The 
Terror.' Transl:«ted by JOHN DB VlL- 
LIBRS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood, 3*. 6d. ; picture 

cloth, fla t bacic. 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 

Iiove and Lovopb of the Fast. 

Translated by C, LAROcflB. M.A. 
A Conspiracy under the Teijpr. 

Translated by C. Laroche. M.A. WUh 
Illustrations and FSCSmiUes. 

GERMAN POPULAR 5 TUKlKS. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated oy Edgar Taylor. With 
Introduction by John Ruskin, and as 



Steel Plates after Oborob CRinESilANK, 
Square 8to. cloth gilt«6f. 



FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by* Crown 8vo, cloth, S«. 6rf. each ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 

One by One I A Real Queen. 

A l>o/and hts Shadow. 

Ropes ot S and* Witii ill ustrations. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 

Romances of the Xiaw. 

KintforBl aaYe? \ Olympia. 

Jaoh Doyle's JDaa|(htev. Crown '8vo. 

cloth. 3*. 6rf. 



aEftARD(DOROTHEA).-A Qe 

Qf Curds and Crssn. Cr.Svo, c l.31.6rf . 



FRANCO - BRITISH EXHIBI- 
TION. Profusely illustrated. Folio, 
dolh gilt, IPS, 6rf. net. 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. each; 

Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
8eth*s Brother's Wife. 
The Iiawton Olrl. ., 



FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).— John 

Tliorndyke's Csms. lUustrated by H. 
M. Brock, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. 35. 6rf. 



qTBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. 6rf. each; 

post 8yo, illusb-ated boards, is, each. 
Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
Of High Decree. ^ 
Queen of the Meadow. 
For I<aok of Gold. 
What Will the World Say t 
For the King. I A Hard fl 
In Pastures Green. 
In Iiove and 'War. 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Scream. 
Fanoy Free, t I«ovlntf a 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Deli ght. I Bloo d-Money« 
The Dead Heart. Post 8vo, lUust. bda. 

2s. ; Popular Edition, medium 8yo, orf. 

QTBNIBY (SOMERVILLE). — 

5entenced I Crown 8vo. cloth, u.6rf. 



FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 

Onlde to the London Ctasritles. 

Edited by JOHN Lanb. Published 
An nually. Crown 8yo, doth, is. 6rf. 



GARDENING BOOKS. PostSvo, 

IS, each ; cloth, ijf. 6rf. each. 
A Year's Work In Garden and 

Greenhouse. By Gboroe Olbnny. 
Household Hortloultore. By Tom 

and Janb Jerrold, Illustrated. 
The Garden that Fald the Rent. 

By Tom Jerrold. I 

Onr Kltehen Garden. By Tomj 



GIBSON (L. S.)t Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. each. 
The Freemasons. | Burnt Splese. 
Ships of Desire. 

Cheap 



The 

picture cover, is. net. 



Bdttloii« 



J BRROLD. Post Svo, doth, xs, net 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) OrifiasI 

Plays. In 4 Series. FiMB*PArBR Bditidk, 
Poti 8yo, doth, gilt top, u, net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, s«« n«t •^ ^^ .. 
The First Sbribs oontains : The Wicked 
World — PygmaUon and Qelstea — 
Charity— The Princeir-The Pateoe ol 






Truth— Trial by Jory— lolMthc. 
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QILBERT (W, S.)'^ontinutiL 

Pof t 8vo, cloth, gilt top, u. net caeh ; 
leather, gilt edges, is, set ea«h. 

The Second Seribs contains: Bifoken 
Hearts ~ Engaged <- 8We«the»rt| — 
Gretchea — Dan'l Droce^Tom Cobb 
~-H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Pehsance. 

The Thikk Sxribs contains : Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggert/s Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and GuUdenstem^Patience — 
Princess Ida— The MUc9dQ— Rtiddigore 
—The Yeortien of the Guard— The Gon- 
doliers — The Monntebanks— Utopia. ' 

The Fourth Series contains : The Fairy*ai 
JDilemma — The Grand Duke— His Excel- 
lency—" Haste to the Wedding -—Fallen 
Fairies — ^The Gentleman In Black — Bran 
tinghame Hail — Creatures of Impulse — 
Riindall'8 Thumb— The Fortune-buAter 
— Thes pis. 

JBI^t Original Gomlo Operaa 

written by w. a. Gilbert. Two Series,' 
demy 8vo, cloth, 2fi. td, pet each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore ■— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe — Patience— Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Se6on]> Series containK: The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
pf the (Snard^fiis Excellency- Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore—ThiB Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Weddinc. ' ' ' ' 

Vaie Gilbert kUd Suflivaii Btrtli- 
day Book : Quotations for Every Day 
in the Year. Compiled by A, Watson; 
Romil i6mo, cloth. 2s, 6d. 



GILBERT (WlLUAm— Jame^ 

Duke, CoetermQPiier* ^ost Bvo, i^us- 

trated bQ^y<l|. sts. 



QISSINp (ALGERNON), Nove^ 

by. Or, 8yo, cloflj, gilt top, 3J. 6d. c?ich. 
Rnittepft lH the Sun. 
The Wealth $t ])irallei*«taiitf . 
AnAnge r8P<n^lpy|. ( P »lt61 Garth 

The Dreams of Simpn Usher. Cr. 

^vo, c;oth. 3s. 6d, I Cheap Edit., u. nqt. 



fll-ANVI^LE (ERNEST), NoveU 

by. ' Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, ±s, eiich. 
The Lost Heiress. With 2 Illustra- 

tioqj^by HUSIE KldBfBT. ' 
The Fossloker: A Romance of Mash- 
• onaJand. Two Iljusts. by H'UMB NlSBKT. 
A Fair C ploBJst. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
The Golden Ro^i^li:. wif^i ^frontispiece 

by Stanley Wood. 
Tales fpom the Veld. With 12 iflusts. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illtistrations 

ky X. s. gROMPTON. Ri 



GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Tbensrht, The: A Dicttdnary of Quo- 
tations itom iht Best Authors. By 
TgaoPORB Tatvor. Cr. 8¥o, cl. 35 . 6d. 

GOODMAN (E- J.)~Tlie Pateof 
Hef bert wayi|^e. _9^ lT*^' ^' 3*' ff 



QORIKiW (SAMUEL). - If^e 

IRMrry ef Pats : S TsXh ef Resefao 
Je^ry» Crown 8yp, c^pth. ^ 

QORB (J, ELLARD, F.R.A.S.).— 

Aftrfasptesl CMrl^ltlM; Facts aofl 

Fallacie^, Crp^yp Syo. cipfh^ ^- y *« 



GRACE ULPfiJrib A.i— ?^ale8 

of • Dying R ace. Cr, 8vo, d., js, 6d. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

' Lnedf the; By EkNSt G^EL knd W. 
KoNER. Edited by Dr. F. Huxffkr. 
With 545 itlustt. Demy 8vo, d., ^*. 6d, 

mstN (AF^Na kATHARINE). 

NovsU by. Cro>vn 8vo, cloth, 6*. ea<4t. 
The Iiim6natrl0%aby. "^ 

The Ira nian in the Al ooye< 
The Amethy st Box. Cr. 8vo^ 3s. 6d. 

GREENW6p.p (JAMES).-Tfcf 

Prt^ooer Ifl the D'oek. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s?6d. '' 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 

Rensncs ol « Proconsul. By James 

Milne. Crown 8yo, bucttram, ts. 

GRlF^rt'ri itptlD — Corinl^ia 

M«^fSg>0"» Crown Syo, cloth. 3*. ^. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. op, 

and BImo Bl6od.' ' Crown Sro, clotht ai. 

aiWNfiR (At;GOStA).^fhe 

Man with tile Blafcf^ Cord. With 2 
Illustrations. Crown i^vo. cloth, 6; . 



Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. eadu 
Neither Jeiv nor Greek. 
roie Ppwtif »g tn^ Pal<»Ht. 



GYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
Nora M. Statham. Cr. ^yo, cL, 34. 6tL 

HAB6BkT6K U0HN).-H«ien'8 

Babies* With Coloured Frontispiece 
d. do illustrations by Eva Roos. reap. 



an 

4to, cloth, 69. 



HAIR, The : Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Transljt^ frow" the Xlernian of Dr. J. 
PW9US. prown 8vo. i^. ; cfotb. %'• 6d. 



QLENNY (GEORGE).--A Year's 

Weric in OardeA and Qreenhoiise: 

Pradtital Advice as to Plbwtir. Fniit, and 
Frame Garden. Post 8V0. i.t. : cl., t*. f}4. 

tlOftWrW (WlLLlAiHJ. - Lives 

of $fyp Necronnancerff. Pm^ 8vo, cl., 2*. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Ne-gr SymlMile. 
Iietfenoii Of the Morrow, 
DPha Sat pett» Bla y. 

Maiden Bcstasy. Srtiall 4to, clot h, Ss, 

HAt^ (Mrs. 5- C.).~-Sketche8 

of Irlfh Char^trter. With XUt^tra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by Crijir- 

SHANK. >lAqi4ap, G|U>KRT, ai|d H i^lVKT. 

Demy Syo, cjoth, 7#. 6d. 
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HALL (OWBN), NaveU by. 

Xha TnM|L of a Storin* Crown Svo, 

piotnre clotb, Am back. ±s, 
9«iSMUB. Crown Svo, doth , $«. 6d. 
Crown ^Of cloth, 6«. eaci). 

I Httmimdo. 



HALLlbAV (ANbRMW).- 
BT«r7-d«j R«p«ra. Post 9to, int»- 
trated t>oiu-d«, as. 



HAMILTON'^ ^CpSMO) Stories. 
The Qlaneibar of ^ne Impotsible; 

and Through a KeyllOlO* Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1. 6d. ; atao in 2 w6\a,^ picture 
covert, i M, »et o<^« 

Crown 8vo, doth, fo. eachf 

If atvre'i Vagabond, «• 

Phqn <^ 



HAli^DWRlTiNQ, The Philo- 

••phy of. With over too Facsimiles. 
By IK>H Fn43K pB Salaua^ica. Post 
Sto, half-dblM*. W. 

HAftM aZA DUPPU$^, NoveU 

|»y. Crown 8to, elotli. 3^. 6d, each: 

The Iioasei* Birll. ( A BntiorHy. 

VToman, and Fate. 



HAFSBURQS, The Cradle of the. 

By J. W. OILBAKT^MITH. UA, ' With 
ntmieron Ilhists. Cr. 8vo, doth, $s. net 

UAftUV (triOMA^). - Under 

tMOreeaweedTMe. Post9««,do|li, 
3j. 64.; illustrated boards, as.; cloth 
Ump, a«. 64. Also Uis FiMX Paper 
EP^OX, pott 9to, doth, gilt top, u. net ; 
feather, |^t edeos, u . net { and the Cbkap 
Epntow, qiejium yyy. <A 



HARKINS (B. P.).— The Schem- 

eris. Crbw^ 8vo, doth, 69. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER) : 

llBfSe Bemn$« Wlt&'o Coloured and 
<o other Illustrations by f. A.Shbphbrix 
Pott 4to. Glotb,_gilt top, df. 

NlAif wiili Oaole Kenm*. With 
b Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A. Shepherd. ImperiaU6mo,doth.6f. 



HARTB'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 
Voltim^, crown ^Vo, cloth. 31. 64. each. 
Vol. -L COMPLETE Poetical and 
Dramatic Works. With Port 
M II. The Luck op Roaring Camp- 
Bob vmun Papers— American 

LBOiNDS. 

„ III. Tales of the Aroonaut*- 

Eastern Sketches, 
^ iv. g4briel conroy. 
„ V. SrotaEs—CoiTOENSED Novels. 

VI. TALt^OPTHB PAaFIC SLOPE. 

VII. TALES oftHb Pacific Slope— II. 
With Portrait by John Pettik. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and CvpREsi ' 
„ IX BuckBtb and Chapparbl. 
„ X. Tales of Trail and Town. 

^ 

Bret Havte'B Ohoioe Vopka in Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 IDus- 
tratlont. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. «dL 



It 



BRBT HARTB-~<^/tnffMl. 
'BMt Bterte'B Poetloal Works, In- 
cluding SoMB Later Verses. Crown 
tvo^ buckram, 42. 61L ; or in tfaeSr. Mar- 
TOf '8 LBRART, pott Svo. doth, gilt top, 
%$. net ; leather, gilt edges, 31. n^. 
la % Hollow Of the HUIa. Crown 

(fv<^ picture doth, flat back, as. 

MiJnUi^ Crown Svo, doth, $f. tftf. ; post 

8to, pictur e twards, *s. ; cjoth Hmp, 25. 6rf. 

Pott'Svoi cloth, •s. net «a. ; leather, ^, netea. 

Mllie, Luok of BoarlU fSainp. ta 

Oondenee d Noyele. Co mplete. 

Crown dvQ, doth, 6f. each. 
Ob the Old TrmXL I Tnmt'B irrnst. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Bandhm to Fiiqie. 
Stories In Iiliht and i^adow. 
|fr. Jaok qayilln's M edlatloi^* 
Crown 8to, cloth, 35. 6tL each ; pest ovob 

~" Ulttitrated boards, si. each. 
OabrlOl OonMnr. 
JUVIiff of the Maine. With 60 inns. 

trationrt>y Stanley L. Wood. ' 
Jl Wsiid of the Oolden Qate. IVith 

59 lUust raHons by STANL EY L, WOOD. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3«. 6tf. each. 
Bnsji with a lUusta. by J. A. Christie. 
The Bell-Rlntfer of Jmtfel'Vi &c. 

With 39 Iliasts, by Dodlby Hardy, ^ 
Caarehee*: A Stoiir of the Amerleah Whr. 

With 8 lUusbwtlOns by A. ItLB OO^DBAM. 
Barker's imck, Btc with 39 lUustra- 

tionsbyA. Porbstibr, Fayjl Hardy, 9cc 
Devil's s'ord, ft& 
The Crusade of the 'Bzostlslpr.' 

>yit^ PronUs. by J. BBR)f ious Partiudgb. 
Tales Of Trail and Town. With 

yrcmtisp lec^ by G. p. jAC PMB^Hoop; ' 

Crown 8yo^ doth, 3«. 6i. each ; picturt doth, 
flat back, ac. each. 

Jl Bappho of Oreen SprintfB. 

Colonel BtarhOttle's Client.- 

A WrptH^ of di^ek Hamlin's. 

With numerotia lUusttation^ 
Balljr Bows, ftc. With 47 nitntrations 
' by W. P. ALMOifP aa4 oth ers. 

Post tvo, illustrated boards, t, each. 
Lnok of Roaring Camp, and Ben- 
sation Noretf Condensed. Also 

in pf«!tnre'cloth at same price. ^ 
JLn Heiress of Red Dotf. 
Callfomi an Stories. 
PrtSt gvo, iflus. I)d8.,^a«. each; cloth, a*. 64. each. 
Flip. I A Phyllis Of th e Sierras. 
Three Bartpers. Ihledium Sto. 6</. 
Mew Condensed Novels. Cr. 8vo( 

cloth, 3<. 6k(. ; CHBAP Editton, u, net. 
Balomy Jane. With Coloured and 
' Tinted Illustrations by IfARRisON 

FiSHBR and ARTHtTR I. KbllbB. Crown 

8ve, doth, 3j. 6d. net. 

H AWBIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books hy. 

The Art of Dress. With 3a iUnstia- 
tions. ' Post 8vo, 15. ; cloth, is, 6^. 

Chaooer for Bohools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, aj. ftd, 

Chanoer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to^ cloth, 35. flti. 



M 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.}.— Ameri- 
ca n tfainori«t«: WASHraoToii 

IRVINQ. OUVKK WkNDBLL HOLMES, 
%, JAUBS RUSSBLL LOWKLL, ABTBMUS 

WARD, Mark Twain, and Brbt Hartx. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6<. 



HAWTHORNB (JULIAN). 

NeveU by. Crown 8to, cloth, $t, 6d. 

each : (XMSt^Sro. ilhistrated boards, u. tach. 
Oartb. I BlllcM Qa«iitlB. 
Fortune's Fool. | Dalt. Four Iilosts. 
BoaiPix Randolph. With Four lUutts. 
D. Foindezte]**a Dlsappearaneo. 
Vbe Spac tyo of tbo Oa moya. 

• Crewn 8to, cioth, zs. 6^. each. 
Sabasilan B^romoi 
Love— OP ^ llam|iu 
Mi^B GadOtfijia. lUnstrated boards, u. 

RfeALV cckkm. Books by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. eaoh. 

Oonfoulons of a Joumaliflt. 
Hoirs o f Ronb yi. t M ant. 

Ttao Bndlms Herliatfo. Crown 8vo, 
cl» ^, 3|j. 6d. 

hfiLPS (ilr AiffHOU). - Ivan 

de Biroa. Orowii 8vo. cioth 3j;. td, ; 
<3«t jvQ, jtljBslyat^ ^rds. an. 



HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

Klnw Koke. A Magic Story. With as 
lllustratioBs. Crown 8to, cloth, it, net. 



HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.)» 

Books by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6d, 
net each. 

notes on tbe Boienoe off Plotare- 
maklntf. with Photograrare Frontis- 
piece. 

notes on tbe JLpt of Rembrandt. 
With Photogravare Frontispiece and 48 
Illustrations. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 
The Autocrat of the Bi^eakfaat- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Fink Paper Edition, pott 
8to, cloth, gilt top, 2S. net.; Leather, gilt 
^6^ 3*' net. 



He 
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rrryr^" X — ^; .. — 
• AT), Novels by. 



Ri||nb; the Ju^er. Post 8to, doth, 
Ss. tM. ; ii iirstTat^i'toafds. Ms. 

Crown 8vo, c!<^h, 3*. 6d. each. 
Tbe Queen's Cup. 
Dorott^'s Douttfe. 
Ck >lQi>a|[flrra o rn4y|ie*s Beeret. 



HENDBR50N (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pa«e. Crpwn 8vo, elsth, 3s. 6d. 



HERB^RTSON (JESSIE L.).— 

Ju nto. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

HERMAN eHBNRY).-A Leading: 

Ijjldy, PQSt 8vt». cloth. 2s. 6d. 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works; includinghis Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 

Work* in Proso and Vorso. With 

Life of the Author, /Portrait, and 900 
Illustrations. Crown 8to, doth, 3«. 6d. 

HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, ctolh, $s. 6d, each. 
'Twixt I«oYe and Duty. 
Tbe Incomplete Adventuper. , 
The Nugents of Carrloonna. 
Nell Haffcoiden. With 8 lUustratiofis. 
For Freedom. 

HORNE(R. HENOIST).— Orion. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown 8to, cloth, 3^. 6d. ; 
picture «l<»th, (lat back, a«. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, Ulostrated 

boards. 2s. 
The Common Anoestor. Crown 

8vQ, doth, $$. 6J. 



HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 

Crnwn Svo. cloth, 6s. each. 
Fan Fltsgeri^d. I mk and Bteel 



HOBY XMrs. CASfIBL).-The 

Lover's Creed. Grown 8vo, doth, 
3s, 6d, 



HOLIDAY, Where to go tor a. 

Bv B. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, John 
WATSOK, Jane Barlow, Mart Lovbtt 
Cameron, JpsTtN H. McCartht^ Paul 
Lanqb, J. W. graham, J. H. Salter, 
PHOttE Allen, 8. J. Beckett, L. Ritbrs 
VoiB, and G. F. Gordon Cuumino. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, u. M. 



HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Bellamy tbe Ma^lfloent. 
, I«ord Ca BBimarlelgb's B eoret. 

Israel Ranki Crown 8vo, doth, 3^. 6d, 



HORN UNO (E. W.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 
Bttngare e. | A Thtef In tbe Nl^bt. 

Tbe Bbadovr of tbe Ropo. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $s, 6d, ; or pictorial cloth 
cover. 2s, net. 



HUEFFER(FORD MADOX).--A 
Call : The Tale of Two Passions. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 



HUGO (YICTOR),— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. Crown 8vab cloth, 3^. 6d. 



HOME (PBRQUS), Novels by. 
The lAdy From Rowbere. Cr. 8vo, 

«dolb, $s. 6d.; picture doth, flat back, a«. 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 

8v o. do th, 41. 6d. 
The 'Vbeellntf Uifbt. Crown Svo^ 

«»loth. gilt top, 6s. 
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HUNQERPORD (Mrs.). Novels 

by* Crown 8to, cloth, is. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated bonrak, u. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s 6d. each. 
The Ppof)Baaor*a Bxpertment. 
lAdy Yeraer'a Flitflit. 
Xiady Patty. | Peter's Wife. 
The Red-House Mystery. 
JLb Unuktiafaotory Lover. 
A Maiden All Forlorn. 
A Mental Btrugtfle. 
MarveL I A Modem Giroe. 
In Duranoe Vile, i Ajprll'a Lady. 
Tlie Thre e Oraoea.] Mfo ra Gretna. 

Crown 8to, cloth. 3«. 64. each. 
An Anxioa« Moment. 
A Point of Consoienoe. 
The Comin tf of C hloe. | Lovioe. 

The Red- House Myatery. Popular 

KDlTlON. inediuin 8vo. 6d. 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Croam 8vo, cloth, $$. fid. each ; pocit 

8vo, illustrated boards, it. 
Tbe Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That Ot her Peraon. 

M^ Juliet. Crown 8V0, doth, $$- ^ 



HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hints 

oa Colt*Breaklair> With 25 Ilkntra- 
ttons. Crown 8vo, •loth, 3s. id. 



HYAM50N (ALBBRT).— A His- 
tory ef the Jews in Becland. With 
16 Portraits and Views and 2 Mai>a. 
Demv 8vo, cloth. 4^. 6rf. net. 



HYATT (A. H.), TopORraphlcdl 

Anthologies by. Pott 8vo. cloth. g\i{ 
top, 2s» net each; leather, (fUt edges, 
3.t. not each. 

The Gharm of London. 

The Charm of ISdlnburifh. 

The Oharm of Venloe. 

The Charm of Paris. 

INCHBOLD (Mrs. A. C.).— The 
Road of Mo Return. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3*. bd. 



INDOOR PAUPERS^ By One of 

Th*M. Crown »vo. is. ; cloth it. M. 

INMAN (HERBERT) and 

HARTLBY A5PDBN.-The Tear ef 

Kalec. Crown 8vo, doth, fillt top, 6lt. 

INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK. 

By J. TRKVOR-DAVTOCr. 8 ^0, cl. , a*. 

IRVINQ (WASHINQT6N).-01d 

Christmas. Square i6mo, oloth, with 
Kroatt<piece. is. net. 



JAMES <C. T. C.).—A Romance of 

the Quee n's Mounds. Cr. 8vo. ol. is.b d, 

JAME5' (O. W.). — 5craggles: 

The 5tory of a Sparrow. With 6 
Illu^trafion^ Po»t SvQj cloth, at. 6d. 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures. Ccewa 8yo, cloth, as. 



JEPFERIES^(RICHARD), by. 

The Pa,geant of Suntmer. Long 

leap. 8v'S, cloth, I*. jT't. 

The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.6d. ; Laxgb Typis, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gnt top, u. net : 
leather, ((lit edj{«8, 34. net Also a NEW 
EnifiON. with 12 Illustrations in Colours 
by M. U. Clarke, crown 8vo, cloth, ^. 
net. 

The Open Air. Post 8vo. doth, 2s. 6d.i 
Large type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
8vo, cloth, i^lt top, 2s. net : leather, ^ilt 
edges, 3«. net Als<f si NEW Edition. 
with 12 IllustratioDS in Colours by Ruth 
DoiXMAN. cro • n 8v'\ cliSth 5*. net. 

Nature near London. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 6^. ; post 8vo. <$I^ 2s» 6d. ; LARGE 
Type, Fine Papbr Edition, pott 8vo, cl., 
gilt top, 25. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3i.net 
Also ti New KorriON. with 12 Illus- 
trations in Colours by Ruth Dollman, 
crovrn 8v o, doth, $>. nft. 

The Poohet RIbhard Jefferieat 

Passages chosen by Alfred U. Hyatt. 
i6mo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net : leather, 
gilt top. 3^. net. 
The Blulo|(y of Richard JefEarlea. 

By Sir WaUTER Bssant. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 6s. 



JENKINS (HESTER D.)- Be- 
hind Turkish Lattices : The Story af 
a Turkish Woman's Life. With 24 Illus- 
strations. Crown 8v«, clotb, 6s. net. 



JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 
land. With 64 inustralions by |. Ubr- 
NAKD Partridge. Fcap 4to, is. 



JERROLD (TOM), Books by. 

Hosr 8vo. \s. each ; cloth. 1*. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Househol d HoyHlquttu re. 

Our Kitohen Oarden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post 
8vo. doth, IS. net. 



JOHNSTON (R.).~The Peril of 

an Empire. Crown &%'o. doth. 6s. 



JOHNSTONE (Artliur).~Recol- 
Icctions of R. L. 5teveoaen la the 
Pacific. With Pt^rlrait and Facsinnle 

Letter. Cro wn Svo, bu ckram , 6*. act. 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.siA.). 
— Fintfer-Rintf Lore: Historical, 
I.«gendary, Anecdotal. With numerous 
Illuatratiens. Crown 8vo. cloth ^. 6d. 



JONSON'5 (BEN) Works. With 

Notes and Biographical Memoir by 
WiLUAM GiPFORD. Edited by Colonel 
CUNNINGHAU. Three Vols., ciown 8vo, 
cloth. 3.t. 6d. each. 



JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Translated hy WILUAM 
Whiston. Containing * The Antiquities 
of the Je^'s,' and * The Warn of tke Jews.' 
With 52 Illustrations and' Maps. Two 
Vola^ demy 9vo^ half-doth, 12s. 6d» 
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KBATINQ (JOSEPH).-~Mattrlce. 

Cy;6wo 8yo> cloth, 6s. ^___ 

KBMPUNQ (W.BA|LEY-).-r.The 

Po€t« Royal of Bnglond and Scot- 
IfUid: Original Po«idb by Royal and 
NobtoP«raoos. With Notes and Pboto- 
£ravur« Poftcaits. Small 8vo, parchment, 
^. net ; TeUum. is, 6d, net. AUo an 
Edition in TH£ KING'S CLASSICS (Ko. 39). 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 
Pacts and Pictiooo: tlumoroas 
Sketches. Poet 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 



KING (LEONARD W., M^A.).— 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prohlstoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Maps. 
Plans, and lUustrations after the princi- 
' pal Monuments of the Period. In $ vols, 
royal 8vo,. doth. Each volume sepa- 
rately, i8j. net ; or per set of 3 volumes, 
il ordered at one time, £2 lot, net 

Vol. I.— A Hlatovy of Bttmov iuad 

Akfcad : An account e£ the Early 
Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. \Jtiad^, 

„ II.— A Hlatovy of ibi^bylon from 
the Foundation of the Monarehy, 
about BIX 2000, until the Conquest of 
Babylon byCyru5,B.C.539LC/V«^ari«j 

„ III.— A Hlatoey of AssyH» from 
the EarUesl Period until the FaU of 
Nineveh, B.C. 606. iPreparing 



KINQ (R. ASHE), NovoU by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
*Tlie Weai^Ukg of tlio Groan.' 
Passion*! 8IaYo> | BoH Barry* 
A Oravn Gamo, Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3s. 6c^. ; post 8vQ, illustrated boards, %s, 

KING'S CLASSICS (Thei. 

General Editor, Professor I. Gollanc^. 
Litt.D. Printed on laid paper, i6rao, 
each with Frontispiece. (Ut top. Quar- 
ter bound grey boaros or red cloth, 
u. 6d, pet each ; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, u, td, liet each; three-quarter 
vellum, 5i. net each. 
, Volumei new in course tfpuhUctUion : 

as« wino^ Womott, and Bong: 

Mediaeval Latin Students' Songs. Trans- 
lated into English, with jan Introduction, 
by John Addinoton Stmonds. 

36, 37. Oaortfo Pettlo'a IPeilte Piil- 
laee of Pettlo him Plosksure. 

Edited by Prof. I. Gollancz. 2 vols. 

88. Walpola'a Castle of Otranto* 

By Sir Waltkr ^oott. With Intro- 
duction shd Preface by Miss SPUROSON. 

8t. The Foots Royal «f Bngland 
and Scotland. Original Poems by 
Kings and  other Rojeal and Noble 
Persona^ oodleoted sad edited by W. 
Baxxjit Kmn^ra, 



KINO'S CL,A$SICS-<MsAte»/4._ , , 
ia Sir Thomas Moro'a Otoi^U^ 

Edited by ROBKRT Stkslb, F.S.A 

il. Chauoor's I«egond of Good 
Womon. In Modem Mnglish, with 
Motes and Introductioa by Professor 

.W.W.8KBAT. 

19. Bvlft'fl Battto of tbo Books. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 

A. GUTBKXLCH. 

i8. sir William TempIo upon tHo 
Gardens of Bploorns, vith 
otber ITth Oontursr Gardon 
Bssays. Edited, with Notes and Idtro- 
duction, by A Forbbs SixvbE2NG,F.SA. 

16. The Bongof Roland. Translated 
from the old French by Mrs.CROSLAND. 
With Introduction by Prof. Brandxm. 

<S. Danto'fl YIta Maova. The 

Italian text, with Dantb G. Rossetti's 
translation on opposite page. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Piol. H. Oblsnbr. 

VI, Chauoor's Proloin^o and 
Minor Pooma. In modern Englisfh 
with Notes and Introduction bv Prof. 
W. W, Sbeat. 

iS» Chauoor's Parllamaht of 
Birds and Hoaso of P^mo. In 

modern Bn^ish, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. W. Sksat. 

10. Mrs. Gaakell'a Cranford. With 
Introduction by R. Briiilxy [ObKSON. 

fiO. FoarL An English Peem of, the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited, with a 
Modern Rendering and an Introduction, 
by Professor I. Gollancz. iPreparing. 

Hi, 62. King* s ZiOttoiw. Volumes Hi. 
and IV. Newly edited from the originals 
by Robert Stskle, F.S.A IPreparing 

58. The Bntfllsh Corrospondenoo 
of Saint Bonifaca. Translated and 
edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Life of St. Boniface, by Edw.,Ktus,M.A. 

66. Tho Cavalier to hia Zisdy.: 

Seventeenth Centdiy Love Songs. 
Edited by F. SiDOWiCK. 

67. Aaaor'a Llfo of King Alfred. 

Edited by L. C Janb, M.A 

58. Translations fipom tho loe- 
landio. By Rey. W. C. Green, MA. 

69. Tho Ruio of St. Bonat. Trans- 
lated by Right Rev. ABBOT Gasquet. 

60. Pantel's * Delia ' and Drayton's 
* Idoli.' Edited by Arukdsll Esdaile. 

61. Tho Book of the Duke of 
True liovors. By Christinb db 
PISAN. Translated, vdth Notes and 
Introduction, by Alice Kemp- Welch. 

63. Of the Tumbler of Our I«ady, 
and other Miracles. Translated 
from the Middle French MSS., with 
Notes, by Auce KbiIp- Welch. 

6& Tho Ohatelalnii of Vergl. A 

Romance of the Const, translated from 
the Middle French, by Aucs Kbmf- 
Wblch, with Introduction by L, 
Brandiii, Ph.D.« and with the oiigli 
Text, Edition Raiynsiidi 
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KlNa*S CLASSICS iThmy-ccuHmuHU 

MarUtr V^uma m ifu Striet mrtr^ 

1. Tbe LoT« of Boom (Tho Phllobf blon). 

2. atBix DrAiiiM of Oaldoron (Vitaaonld'i 

TranilftCioaX (Doublo to!.; 

1 Ohronleltf of Jooolij) of Bnkolond. 

4. The Llf o of Sir TkonM Mor«h 

& aikon BMUtko. 

IL KiBir*' Lettora : AltMd to th« ooalnf of 
tho Tndort. 

7. Kings' Letten x Vrom tli« Tadon lo tlie 
LoT« Letters of Henry VIII. 

t. Otenotr's Knlmt'e Tale (Prot 8kka.t>. 

B. Oliftoeer'tlinn of Law's Tale (Prof.8K«ATX 

10. Obnucer's Prioress's Tale (Prof. Skbat). 

11. Tke Resoanee <tf Valke Vitswiolaei 
11. The Itory of Oupld and Payehe. 

UL Btelyn's Life of Maffaret Godolp hla. 

li Earlr Llresof Dante. 

lb, Ths Falstafl Letters. 

1^ Poloains. By XnwiJiD PttzC(UA.i.i>. 

17. HedlMTal Lore. 

Is. The Yision of Piers the Plowman (Prol 

BUUTX 

IS. The Guirs Hornbook. 

SO. tThe Kan's BnlSb vt Ancren Biwlc (DoAble 

TOL). 

si Tbe ifeaolrs of Itobtot Oary, larl of Moii- 

mouth. 
vL Barly LItss of OharleninffffB. 

sa. Cicero's *Prjendshift' *014 Ate,' and 
'Bciplo'a Dream.' 

f4 ^Words worth's Prelode. (Double toL) 

is. The Def enee of G^aenoYore. 

96, 27. Browning's Men and Woken. 

88. Poe's Poems. 

asi Shakespear^s Bonnets. 

n. George Hllof s fUas Mamer. 

8L Goldsmith's Ticsr of Wakefield. 

3S. Charles Reade's Pmt Woflngton. 

St. The Household of Mr Thottfts Xorsk 

Si. Sappho : One Hundred Lrrtos. Br Buss 

. Caucav. 
* Numbers t, Mk and S4 are Double Volumes 
and Doable Price. 



iC|NQ'5 LIBRARY QUART05. 

Th« AloliettiUt. Ity Bkn Jon^n. 

£di(ed by H. C. HARt. 5f. net ; jApan- 

ese vellum, £( n^ net. 
The Gull's H6i*iibooK. By Thomas 

DKKKKft. Edited by K. B. MCKerrOW. 

5;. net : Japanese vallum, iOtt« fyi^ net 
The Batfgav's Opera. By John Gay. 

Edited by HAMILTON MacLeod. 54. 

net ; Japanese vellum, los. td. net. 



KISCH (MARTIN S.)«— Letters 
aedSketchegfroniNortheniNiferlm* 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo» ctoth. 64. net 



iCNlQHT (WILLIAM and 

BDWARD).-Ttae Patient*g Vade 
Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, \s. td. 



LAMB'S (CHARLE5) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verse,' including 
• Poetry for CUidren ' and * Prince JDorus? 
Edited by R. H. Shbphkkd. With a 
Portraits and Facsimile of tlie ' Essay on 
Roast Pig.' Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss- 6d. 
The Baaaye of Blla. (BothSeHes.) 
Fink Paper EDinoN, pott 8vo, doth, gilt 
top, a*, net ; leather, gilt edges, 31. net 



KINQ'5 LIBRARY POLIOS 

(The). 

The Mivpour of Yeptne In World- 
ly Greatnea, or The litfa of ftiv 
Thomaa Hove, Knight. By his 

son«in-law, William Ropks. io«. 6d. 
net (Seven copies o£ this volume alone 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 
sets.) 

Blkon Baaillke, the ^ortvaloture 
of Hla Saoved Majeatle In hia 
SoUtudea and Sufferintfa. 

Edited by Edward Almack, f^a 
£1 u. net 

8hakeapeare*a Ovid, being 
Arthnv Golding** Tranalatlon 
of the Metamovphoaea. Edited 
by W. H. D. RO0UE» llttD. £1 lu. 6^ 
net. 

The Peioy Folio of Old Bngllah 
Ballade and Bomanoea, Edited 
by the Genxbal Editor, In lour 
volumes at ;£4 4«. the set. (Volumes I. 
and IL iMaS; IIL at PrMt; IV. la 
FrepaiatloB.) 



LAMBERT (QEORQB). — The 

Pro^ldea t ef Boravla. Cr. 8vo, cl. 31. 6d , 

LANld (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
—The Thouaand and One Nights, 

commonly called In England The 
Arabian Highta' Bntertain- 
menta. Illustrated by W. Harvxy. 
With Preface by StANLKT Lanb-Poolr. 
3 VoISm demy 8vo, doth, aas. 6d. 



LASAR (CHARLES A.)^Prac- 
tlcal hints fer Art Stndents: 

Drawing, Composition, (Colour. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 34. 6d, net 



LAURISTOUN (PETER). — The 

Painted Mountain. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 



LEES (DOROTHY N.).— Tuscan 

Paasta and Tuacan prlend^. With 
12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl., $s. net 



LEHMANN (R. C,), — Harry 

Pludyer at Cambridge, and Convar- 
aational flints for Vottag Shooters* 

Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, u, 6a. 



LEIQH (HENRY S.).-Car61i o) 

Cockayne. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5«. 



LEITH (MRS. DISNEY).--The 
Children of the Chapet Including 
a Morality Play, The PUgrlmago el 
Pleasure, by A. C. Swinburrr, 
Crown 8to, cloth, 6s. net. 



LELAND (C, Q.).— A Mahual of 



Mending aadi Ropaltfiiff. 

grama Crowa Sto^ oloth, 51 



WithDia- 
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CHATTO & WINDU3, PUBLISHERS, 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND),— 

Madame 5ans-adne. TransUted by 
John db Villiers. Post 8vo. cloth, 
St. 6d, ; illustrated t>oarcU, as. ; POPULAR 
Edition, medium 8vo, 6d. 

LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

The Lindsays. Pott Bvo. iUuat. hSa^2s. 
A Sore Temptation. Cr. 8vo. ci., 6s. 



LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

la Marble* Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. td. 

LINDSAY (I1ARRY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. 6rf. each. 
Rlioda R oberts. | Tlie Jaoobite. 

Crown l^vo. cloth, f\s each. 
Jadah Pyeoroft, Puritan. 
The Story of Leah. 



LINTON ( E. LYNN), W orks by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, \s. td, each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boardfi, 2s. each. 
Patrloia KembalL J. lone. 
The Atonement of tieam Dundas. 
The ISTorld ISTell Lost. 12 Illusta. 
The One Too Many. 
Under which Lord ? With 12 irusts. 
* My Love.* I Sowing the Wind. 
PastonOarew. i Dulcie Bverton. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Reb el of the Family. 

An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3*. 6d. 

Patricia KembalL Popular Edi- 
tion, medium 8vo. bd. 

UTTLE (MAUM), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6i. each. 
At the Sign of the Burning Bush. 
^ Wonaan on t he Thre shold. 

LONDON CLUBS: their His- 
tory and Treasnres. By Kalpb 
Nkvill. With Col«}ured Frontispiece 
and 8 Plates. Demy 8v, clot^. yj . 6rf. net. 



LORIMER (NORiViA).>-The 

Paffaa Weman. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 



LUCAS (ALICE). — Talihudic 

Leseoda, tlymns, and Paraphrasea 

Post 8vo, halt-narchmcnt, ^s. net. 



LUCAS (E. Y.), Books by. 
Anne's Terrible Oood Nature, and 

other Stories for Children. With 12 
Illustrations by A. H. Bucklaxd, and 
Coloured End -Papers and Cover by 
F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.?. 

A Book of Yerses for Children. 
With Coloured Title-page. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, ts. 

Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. By E. V. Lucas and Elizabeth 
Lucas. Pott 410. cloth, ts. net. 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 

Roval i6rao, cloth, 15. net 



LYRE D' AMOUR (La).-As An- 

ttaolon^ of French Love Poena. 

Selected, with Introduction and N«tes. 
bv C. B. Lewis. With Photogravure 
FronUs)»l£ce. Crown «vo, cloth, $$, net. 



LUCY' (HENRY W.).— Gideon 

Pleyce. Grown 8v.\ cloth, 34. 6d. ; post 
8to. illustrated boards. 2s. 



MACAU LAY (LORD^.-^The HIs- 

tory of England. Largb Tvpa Fimb 
Papek Edition, In 5 toIs. pott Svo^ 
cloth, gilt top, at, net per toI ; jeather, 
gilt cdt'es, tj. net per ynl. 



McCarthy (JUSTIN), Booksby. 
The Reign .of Queen Anne. Two 

VoN.. (ieniy 8vo, cloth, a^x. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William the Fourth. 

Four Vols., d«my 8vo. cloth, its each. 

A History of Our Own Times 
from ihe Acces'.ion of Queen Victoria to 
thp General Election of 1880. Librart 
Edition. Four Vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 
izs. each.— Also the Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols., crown 8to, cloth, ts. each. 
—And the Jubilee Epmov. with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886^ 
in 2 Vols., demy 8vo, doth, 15*. 

A Histoify or Our Ovm Times. 
VoU V.,from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee 
Demy 8vo, cloth, i zs. ; crown 8vo, cloth 6«. 

A History of Our Own Timeet 
Vols. VI. and VII.,{romi897 to Accession 
of Edward VII. a Vols., demy 8vo, doth, 
S4«.; crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. each. 

A Short History of Our Oivb 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of Kih^ 
Edward VII. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 65. ; also the Popular Edition, 

Eysi 8vo, cU, 2s. 6(^. net ; and the CueaP 
DITION (to the year 1880). med. 8vo, 6(f. 

Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2J. net per vc^ ; 
leather, gilt ed;<es, 34. net per vol. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i VoL 
A History of the Four Oeorgos 

and of William lY., m a vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accessio n of Q. Victoria to zgox, in 4 Vols. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 34. td. each ; post 8vo, pict. 
boards, as. each ; cloth limp, ar. 6<^each. 
The Waterdale neighbours. 
My Bnemy's Dauffhter. 
A Fair Saxon. | Llnley Rochford* 
DearLady Disdain. | The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. With la ILusta. 
- Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 
The Comet of a Soason. 
Mold of Athens. With xa lUustratioos, 
Camiola. 
Red Dia monds. ( The R iddle Ring, 

' rown 8vo. cloth, 3*. td. each. 
The Three Disgraoes. | Mononia. 
Julian BevelBtone. 

'The Right Honourable.' ByJubniN 
McCarthy and Mr& Campbell Pkakd. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6i, 



McCAI^HY (J. H.), Works by. 
The French Revolution. (Consti- 

luent Assembly, 1789-91.) Fwir Vols.. 

demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each. 
An Outline of the History off 

Ireland. Crown 8v^ i«. ; doth, zs. td^ 
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McCAirrHY (J. n.y-tonttuued. 

Hafllz tD London. 8vo» gold cloth, $t, 6d, 
Onp Sonaatlon HotoL Grown tro, 

IS. ; cloth, IS. td. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. QrowB tro, u, 
Lily Iiass. Crown tvo. it. ; doth, u. 6d. 
A liondon Legend* Or. >vo,doth. $>. 6d, 

MACCOLL (HUQ H).— Mr. 

Strancer's 5MU«d Packat. Cr. 8to, 
cloth 3^. 6d. ; pott 8vo, iUus. boarda. u. 

MACDONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 

Boolu by. 
Vorka of Fanoj and Imaifinatlon 

Ten Vols^ i6mo, doth, gilt, in case, 21s. ; 
or separatdy, Grolier doth, zs. 6d. each. 
Also in i6mQ, doUi, |^lt top, ax. net per 
VoL ; leather, gilt top, $s. net per Vol. 
Vol. I. WiTHBi AKD Without— THE 
HroDBN Ufb. 

. II. THS DlSCXPLB -^ THS GOSPBL 

WoifKN— Book op SoMims— 
Oroan SONO8. 
. III. Violin Songs—Soiios of thk 
Days and Night»— A Book 

OFDRXAMS— ROAMIDB PONMS 
— POBM8 FOR CHILDRRN. 

- IV. Parablbs— Baixads — Scotch 

„ V. ft VI. PHANTASIBS [^N0«. 

- VIL Thb Portent. 

- VIII. THB Ught Princess — Thb 

Giants Heart— Shadows. 
„ IX Cross Purposes— Golden Key 
Carasotn— LittlbDayhoht. 
X The Cruel Painter— The Wow 
o'RiWKN—THB Castle— The 
Broken Swords— The Gray 
Wolf— Uncle C ornelips. 

Poetloal Vorka of Ooortfe lE»o- 

Donald.« 3 Vols., cr.Svo, buckram, ia«. : 
or in the St. Martin's Ubrary, pott 
' 9vo, cloth, gilt top, ts, net per vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3«. net per vol. 

HoatliOF and Bnow. Crown 8to, doth. 
3^. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 

LlUtli. C rown 8vo. cloth. 6s . 

The Pooket Oeortfe MaeDonald: 
Passages Chosen by A. H. HYAIT. i6mo, 
cloth gilt.Zf. net ; leather gilt, 3<. net. 



MACLISB PortraitQallery (The) 

off lllustrioas Literary Characters 1 
85 PortraK« bT Daniel Macusb; 
' with Memoirs by WILUAU BATES, B.A 
Crown 8vo, cloth. $s. 6d, 



MAQIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. Br T. C HePWORTH. 
With 10 Illutta. <a-. 8to, u. ; cloih. u. 6tL 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 

the Original, 3 ft. by aft. with Arms and 
Seals emblasoncd in Gold and C<rfours,5f. 



MALLOCK (W. H.). Works by. 

Tho Now Republio. Post 8vo. cloth, 
35. 6^ ; illustrated boards, %s. ; LARGE 
Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vq^ 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3<.net ' 

Poems. Small 4to, parchment 8s. 
Is Iilfe Worth Living? Crown 8yo, 
buckram, 6j. 



.•* 



MALLORY (Sir THOMAS),— 

Mort d* Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by B. M. Ranking. Post 8vo. doth, ts. 

MARQUERITTB (PAUL and 

VICTORj. Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cioth, 34. 6d. each. 
The Disaster. Translated by F. Lees. 
Vanity. Translated by K S. WEST. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. 

The Oommone. Translated by F. Lees 
and K. B. Douglas. Cr. 8to. doth, 6$, 



MACDONELL ( A O N E S) . — 

Quakfr Cousins* Post 8vo. boards, as. 

MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, each. 

A Blow oYor the Heart* 

The Private Deteetlve. 

Her HoBoar. 

Bentenoed to Death. 

The Mystery of Iilnooln'a Inn* 
Crown' 8vo, doth, ss. <>d. ; Cheap 
Edition, picture cover, i*. net. 

The W o man Wins. Cr. 8yo . doth, 6s, 

MACKAY (Dr. CHAS,)-— Inter- 
lades and Undtrtoncs. Cr.8vo,cloth.ft. 



MACKAY (WILLIAM), —A 

Mender o{ Nets. Crown 8vo, dnth, fei. 



MARKINO (Yoshio), Books by. 
JL Japanese JLrtlst in I^ondon. 

With 8 liiusts. in Three Celoors and 4 in 
ifonochrome. Cr. 8vo, doth. 61. net. 
Oxford from. Within. By Huoe db 
S^UNOOURT. >A'ith a Note and xa Illvs- 
trations -n Three Colours and 8 in Ses^a 
by YosHio MARKINO. Demy 8vo, doth, 
js. 6d. ne t. 1 parcnment, 1 $$, net. 

Large fcap. 4to, doth, tos. net each ; Larob 

Paper Copies, parchment, 425. net each. 

The Colour of London. By W. J. 
LOFTiK. F.S.A. With Introduction by 

. M. H. Spielmann, Preface and Illus- 
trations in Three Colours and Sepia by 
YOSHIO Markino. 

The Colour of Paris. By MM. Lbs 
AcAo6MiaENS GoxcoORT, With Intro- 
duction by L B^N&DiTB, Preface and 
Illustrations in Three Colours and Sepia 
by YosHio Marking. 

The Colour of Rone. By Olave M. 
Potter. Wilh Introduction by DOUG- 
LAS Sladen, Preface and Illustrations 
in Three Colours and Sepia by YosHio 
Markino. 

MARLOWE'S Works, indoding 

his Translations. Edited with Notes bv 
Col. CUNNiNOHLAy . Cr. 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d, 



MACKENZIE (W. A.).-Thc 

Drexel Dream. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6m 



MARSH (RICHARD)-— A 

5poiler of Men. Cr. 8to, doth, 3*. td, \ 
PoptLAR EDITION, medlam 8to, 6^ 
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CHATTO & WINPVS, PUBLISHERS, 



MASTER OP GAME (THE): 
The Oldest BnglUh ^oofc on 
nootliiff. By EDWAkd' Setoi^d Duke 
of York. Edite4 bt* W. A. and F. 
Bailuk-Orohman. with Introduction 
by Tbsodorb RboSsv^T, Photogramre 
Frontispiece, and 33 FuUrpage fUostt^ 
aft^ llliunlnitions. Large cr, 8v6. 
cl , ^f 6rf. pet ; pirchmgnt, tos. 6d. net 



M45SINQER'5 PI11V8. From the 

^Tbrt of William Gh^^ord. 'Ed^«d% 

Cot. CunninohAm. ' Cr. 8vo^ cloth, jj. 6d. 



Mas 

4o 






auirliters. Post Svo.'bds., ^s. 



Sefcret of the 9ea< l^pft 8yoi illus- 
trated boards , zi. ; dot h, ai. (^ . 

MAJT^'RELL, Books by. 

Crown ^vo, cloth. 3^. (W. each. 

et^veen Oairselvea. 
Rambles in TBTomanlaiid* 



MEDICT (Llvesbf the EARLY) a^ 

' told in their VttUrk. By } ai^it Ross. 
With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 
»vp, dotl^, loy. 6i(g. net. "  • ' 



AlEADE (L, T.), Novels by. 

A Bbl^eV of Fp]*tune. Crown 8to, 
' clbth, 3/. 6<f . ; porit S^tr, ftl Ust bOjaftte^'sf . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. eacli. " 
The iroio« of the Channel*, 
m mnr Ivotk Grip. ) Xhe SlM«. 
Dp. RiuAsey's Patient. 
On the Bvi^k of a pj^aim. 
The WaT of a Voman. 
A Bon of lelimalil. 
An-AdventuresB. | Roeebory. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A StuBlVble hST' thm ITay. 
This Tvotiblesome INropld. 



MEPIBVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Small crown «vo, pure rag 
paper, boards, 5*. net per toL ; pigskin 
with cliisps, y*. 6d. net per vol. 

%, The Book of the Duke of True 
trovei^'.' Translated irrom the Miadli 
Fi'ehch of Christine de Pisan, with 
Notes by Alice Kemp-WIelch. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures. 

2. Of the Tamblev of ouy XiiUly, 
and othev Mliitolea. translated 
from \ht Middle French of Gautibr db 
CoiNCi, fltc, with Kotes by ALICE KxMl^ 
Welch. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures. 

8. The Chatelaine of Vep|^. Trains- 
lated from the" Middle Fhench by Ai.ic% 
Kemp- Welch, with the original Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. BrAndin. 
Wdodfcut Title and 5 Photogravures. 

S. The Babeea' Book. Edited from 
t)r, Furhiva^l'8 Texts, with Notes, by 
Edith Kickbrt. Woodcut Title and 6 
Photogravures. 

6 The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation tof Baint Angela da 
Foligno- Translated by Mart G. 
STEBQ^iANM. Woodcut Title snd Illosts. 



MBDIBVAL UIBRAKV iTh6y~cantin$u4> 

6. The Leigend ot the Holy Fina, 

yi^jin of Banto Qeminlaiio. 

Translated bv M. MansfibU). Woodcut 

2itle and 6 Photogravures. ' 
laply Bni^ish Roiyuuioefl of 
Iipvf. Edited in Modern English by 
Edith Ricxbrt. s Photogravnres. 
A Baply BntfUsh Romanoee of 
Fviendehly. Edited, with Notes, by 
Emth Rickbrt. 6 Photogravures. 

1^ The €Ml of Belf-Knpwledtfe* 

Sev^^ EiAy M^ical Treatises print^ in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Nof^, by' Edmund QaRdrbr, UJl. 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours. 

10. Anotent Bhtflish Chvistmae 
CaP^fl, liOO-1700. CoUeeted and 
arranged by EDITH Rtckbrt. With 8 
Photogrtv6res. Special price of this 
volume, bosttla, fs. 6tf. net; pigskin 
with dsisps.'tecf. 6rf. net 

11. TfObadOP 9oet«t Selections frons 
the Poems Of 'Eight Trobadors, Trans- 
lated from the Proven^l, with Intro- 
dtlctton snd Notes, by. Barbara 
SMriHR. With Coihjured Frontispiece 
a'ifcr Decorative Initials. 



It^BLHA; A Biography. By 

AGNBS M. MURPHT. With Qi^apters by 
Madame Melba on The Art op SItng- 
IMO and on TiiE Selection of Music as 
A Profession. Portraits, Views, and Fac- 
similes. Demy 8vo, doth, i6i. net. 



inERRICK (HOPE). — When a 

OlirVs Bnsaged. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

MERRICK (Leonard), by. 

Xbe Man wMo van Good* Crown 
8vo, cl., 3 *. 6d. t post 8vp, l llost. bds., at. 

Crown 8vo, doth, $s^6d, each. 
Cynthia . | a aiia Bta< e of Foo Uu 

ittETHVBN (PAUL), NoVels^y. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. esch. 
Influences. j Billy. 



MEYNBLL (ALICE).— The 
Rower of the Mind: a Choice 
anions the Best Poems. In z6mt^ 
cloth, gilt, af. net ; leather, ys, net. 



MINTO (WM.).---Was She Good 

or Bad? Crown 8vi, cloth, is. 6d. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth, $s. 6d, each. 
The I<one Stap Rush. With 8 Illusts. 
Only a Ni^ep. 
The Belf opti of Culben. 



Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backi^ is, each. 
Flotteps of Papie. 
The Temple of Death. 
Towards the Btepnal Bnove. 



MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 
Hatherconrt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ^:6d. i post 8vo.iUust. t>oard8, ±s. 



MONCRIEFP (W. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication! A Drama. Withy 
Etchings. Imperial 4tOr bockram, sis. 
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MItFORD (BERTRAM), Noyals 

by, Ocovm 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
ReQfUaw Faiiiiliitf*B QttMt." 
fmulufVef HilthpyilaobllD^d, 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3^. 6d. eac^ ; picture c^^h, 
eat l}ac\c. ». ««Ch. •, 

Xbe Qun-Rttimep. Cr. aro, ol. 3^. v.-. 

Cheap Edilioo, medium 9^r>., 6<<. 
HapleyGAMndak'SCaHWiA. Crovm 

8vo, cloth, 6«. 

1 —   ,t III < '   '■  



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 

Paris of To- Day. With xo6 Illusts. by 
Ebouaro Gocukl. SsaaU domy 8voxL:6jr. 



MUDDOCK (J. B.), Stories by. 

Crown 8v6, cloth, 3^. 6rf. each. ' 



Baaile tpm 9eavae» 
!nie doldan Idol. 



Poet 8vo, illustrated Ifoar^Sf 9s, nc^ 
Tbe Dead M an'ii veoi^fi^ 
From tl^ e Bospm of th m Peep. 

Btoviee Velpd and HiToYid^fia. 

Post 8vo. iUttst. t>oiliitl&, »s. : ctoth, 2^. 6<i. 
Maid Vavlaii and Robin Hood. 

With 12 lUus. by StaI^lbt L. Woob. Cr. 
Syo. doth, $y. ^. ; picture cl. ft5|t fejack. a|. 



MURRAY (D, CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crowh Bvo, doth, zs. 6d, 
each ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards u.' each. 

Jl I«lfe*fl Ato^0nient• 

Joseph's Coat. With la lUustratlont. 

Coals of iriM. With 3 lUuftrationf. 

v»i s^vantfe.,1 A w^siedJSrme* 
A OapfUl o* Hatlt* I Hearts. 
Tbe Way pf the World. 

B^ the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Natvji^ 

First Person Slntfdlto. ' 

Bob Martln'4 %Am^ GlrL 

Time's Reiren^es. 

Gynlo Fo rtune. I In D irest Peril. 

Crown 8to. clo^h, 3s. 6dL eacb. 
ThU Mttle Worli». 
A Race for Millions. 
The Ghurq)^ o^ punianlty. 




Veronfi's Father. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
Hte Omi Ghost. Crown aro. d6tll. 

3X. bd, ; picture cfoth, flat back, 2s, 
Jojeirihi'S Oeat^ Popvlah Bapmoit, 6<f. 



NBWBOLT (HENRY). - Taken 

from tbo Enemy. With 8 lUustrations 
in Colour ' by Gsrald Lbaeb. Crown 
1^ dotk %s, 6d. net ; or ianp* 8Efo, 
without Ulpatrattion*, paper coyer, ij. 



NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

*||ali Upr Cro\yn §vo, dotli, 3«. ^^l 
post 8vo, illustrated boards^ is.; 
Popular Edition, medium 8vo, (kU 

pr. B«n|<^4 Btl yino^nt. Postaro, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 



OHNET (GEORQES), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

pjff BaMf yy* I A I «ast IiOTe. 
elrd Gift. Crowui^vo, cloth, $«. (id. 



MURRAY (P. CHRISTIE) und 

HBNRY HBRMAN, Novels by. 

Crown §yo, clgth. 3^, ^, c?c^i ; pojt §79, 
iiruslratea boaf as. m. «ich: ^ 

One Traveller Returns. 

The Bishops' Bible. 

Paulffotaes's Alias. With lUustrationa 
by A. FoRKSTiBat and G. Nicolkt. 




post ^vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Crown 6vo, cloth, 3r. t4* tacb. 

The Rath Of Glor;f. 
Itove's Depths. 
The Money-maker. 
Th« Wotellbn of Mystery. 
The Cenqneress. 



OUIOA, Novels by. Crqwn 8vo, 
' ' ciotti, 3x. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illus^ated 
boards, 2s. each. 



NORDAU (MAX).^Mor^anatlc. 

IVani. by Euzabith Lsb. Cr.ato^ d. ts. 



Trlbotrin. 

Rufflno. 

pthniaK. 

FrfBOO^S* 
Wanda; 
A'rlaune. 
Pascarel. 

Idaila. 

Bimi^l. 
Bl^al 



qtf of Flanders. 
Ill CHBistlemalne's 



AD 
Ceo 

GaiEe* 
Prlztoess Napraxlne. 
Held- m BOndalt^; 
Ghder Two Flags. 
Folle-Farlne. 
Tiro W0!i»den fIbciM 
A Ylltetfe Cominune. 
In a Wlntelp City. 
Banta B^rqara. 
IhMaremma. 
StrathmAre;* 
Plplstrello. 

syriin» 



Grown 8vo7 doth, 35. td, each. 

ARainyilune* I The Mas«armi«s. 
The Waters of Bd era. 

Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat back, a*, each. 
gyiflin. 1 The Water s of Bdera. 
PofULAR Editions, njedium Svo, 6<^ each'. 
0nder Tnrb Flags. I Moths. 

SLeld m BondiMT Mek. 
tipliSihmoM: '^ ' TMcotHn. 

The Mas^arenes. Ohandb's. 

FMbiMSfillp. Ariadne. 

T4ird I.lttle Wooden Shbes. 
Idalia; t QWni^lt: '( Paspare|. 
A Village ebnlidqii^e. (Crown e^o.) 
Folle-Farl he. "^ "^ 

Two I<lttle Wpoden Shoes. Largs 
ipypE Edi tion. Fcap. Svo , cloth, is, net, 

ipjeifny 8vo, ciotb, is, net each. 

A Dog of FliuBders, The NUm« 
berg Stoyf, *a. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. 

Blmbis Stories for Children. With 8 
Illustratio ns in Colour by M aria U Kf^K. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, adeemed 
from the Works of Ouida by V, StbIibt 
I MORRIS. Pott.Svo, doth, gilt top, u. tfet ; 
I leather, gilt edges* 3i.Qeti 
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NORRIS (W. EOt Novels by, 

Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6d. each ; pcMt 8vo, 
Illustrated boards, *s. each. 
Saint JLa n's, | BU ly Vtflmr. 

MlfiB Ventwopth'fl lUeiu Crown tro^ 
>c io th« 31. td, 

OLIPHANt (Mrs,). Novels by. 

Post 8vo, tilnstrated boards, xt. each. 
The Primroae Path. 
The Greatest Hetre^i tn Elngland 
Whiteladies. Crown 8vo, cloth, with xa 

Illustrations, is. td. ; post 8vo, bds^ 2t, 
TheSoroepess. Crown 8vo,cioth. 3< 6rf, 



05B0URNe (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d, each. 
The Motopmaniaos. 
Tiiree Speeds Forwapd. WithlUusts. 



OSHAUUHNESSY (ARTHUR). 
Mneio U Moonlight. PcMvQ cl.. ^s. 6d. 

PaQB (THOMAS NELSON). - 

5anta Clans* a Partner. With 8 
Coloured Illustrations by Olqa Mokgan, 
and Cover Design by F. D. BbdFORD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6rf. net. 



PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 

ban4. Fcap.. 8va, is, ; cloth, it. 6d, 

PANDURANQ HARl; or, 

Mamoirs af a Niodoo. With Preface 
by Sir Bartle Frbrk. Post 8vo^ iUus- 
trated t>oards, 2s. 

PARIS SALON, The lllttstrated 

Catalogue of the. With about 300 iilus- 
trations. Published annuaHy. Dy. 8vo. 31 . 

PAUL (MARGARET A.).--Qentle 

and Slmpla. Crown 8vo, cloth,3«. 6d, ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boaids, u. 



PAYN {JAiaBS)—<^tinfMd. 

Pout 8vo, lUu&trated boards, is. each. 
Berne Ppivate Ylewe. 
Fonnd Dead. i Mirk Jibber* 
JL Marine Reaidenoe. 
The Oanon*a IWard. 
Hot Wooed, But Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Hadves. | Vhat He Cost Her. 
Kit : A Memory. J Under One RooC 
Glovr-Wopm Tales. 
A Prinoe of the Blood. 

A Modem Dlok Whlttington. 

Crown 8to, doth, with Pcnrtrait ot Author, 
3s, 6d.', picture cloth, flat bacl^ ts. 
Motes troin the ' Hews.' Crown 8to, 
cloth, 1*. td^ 

Popular Edii-ioxs, medium 8to, 6d, each. 
Xiost Sir Massingberd. 
Walter's Word. | By Proxy. 



PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreemar* Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

PBAR5 (CHARLES).— From the 

Thames to the Seine. With 40 lllusts. 
in Colours and MonochrMne. Large 
leap. 4to, doth, 12s, 6d. net. 

PgNNfiLL - BLMHiRSt (Cap- 

tain B.).— The Best of tiie Pua. 

With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 48 
others. Medium 8vo, cloth, 6s, net 



PaVN (JAME5), Novels by. 

' Crown 8to. cloth, $s. td. each ; pott 8?e, 
illustrated boards, 2t. each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The OlyHkrds or GlyfTe. 

A County Family. 

Less Black than We've Fainted. 
' By Proxy. i For Gash Only. 

High Spirits. I Sunny Stories. 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn, zs Illostt. 

The Family Soapegraoe. 

Holiday Tasks. ] At HerMeveyt 

The Taak of the Town, is liiusts. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

The Word and the Will* 

The Burnt Million. 

A Trying Patient. 

Gwendoline's ^arveett 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. aadi. 

Humorous Stories. | From MzSle. 

The Fpster Brothers. 

Marpied Beneath Him. 

Bentinok's Tutor. 

W^alter's Word. | Fallen FortUBes. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A 'Woman's Vengeance. 

Carlyon's Year. | Cecil's Ttjmt* 

Murphy's Master. 



PENNY (F. E.), NoveU by. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, %s. 6d. each. 

The San^asL I TheTea-Planter. 

Gaete and Creed.! Inevitable Laiv. 

Dilys. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. each. 

The Unluoky Marki^ ] Sacrifiee. 

Dark Com ers. | T he R^|ah. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, fjd, each. 

TheTea-Planter. i Caste and Creed. 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Idolatry. Crown 8vo, do th, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d, each. 
A Free Solitude. I Bast of Sues. 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Red Records. 
The Stro nger Claim. 

Popular KDirioNS. medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
The Stronger Claim. 
Tae Waters of Destrnetion. 

PETIT HOMME ROUQE (Le), 

Books by. Demv 8vo, cl., 7^. 6<f . net each. 
The Favoupites of Henry of 

Havarre. With Six Portraits. 

The Favoarites of Louis XTY. 

WithPortral.s. jPr^ring. 



PETRARCH'S SECRET ; or, 

The Seal's Ceafllet with Passion. 

Three Dialooies. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. DrapkX. With a Ittus., 
tfations. Crown 8ve, doth, 6s, net. 

PHELPS (E. S.) Jack the 

Plsherman. Grown 8?o, cloth, i«. 6d. 
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PHIL MAY'S SketcH-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, is, 6d, 



PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.).-Pamou8 

Violinists and Pine Violins. Crown 

8 vo, cloth. $s. 

PiEKINQTON (L. L.)«— iVUIlen- 

der*s Mistake. Crown 8tq, cloth, 6s. 



PLANCHJg (J. R.).— Songs and 

Poems. Edited by Mrs. Mackarmess. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6*. 



PLAYS OF OUR FORE- 
FATHBRiS, and some of the Tradi- 
tions upon wliich they were founded. 

By C. M. Gaylsy, LL.D. With numerous 
illustrations Koyal 8vo, cloth, i2s. td. net 



PLUTARCH'S Lives of Illus- 
trious Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. Langhornk, and Por- 
traits. Two Vols., 8vo^ half-cloth, icu.dtf. 



POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works: Poems, Stories, Bssays. 

With an Introductioa by Charles 
Baudelaire. Crown 8vo. doth, 3*. 6rf. 



POLLOCK (W. H.),-The Charm, 

and Other Drawing:- Room Plays. 

By Sir Walter Besant and Walter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gj. td, 

POTTS (HENRY). -His Pinal 

Flutter. Crown 8vo, doth, 6*. 



PRAED (IVtrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post 8vo, lllus. boards, 2*. ea. 
The Romance of a Station. 
Vha Soul of Connteaa Adjptan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, each ; post Sro. 

illustrated boards, is. each. 
Outlaw and Iiawmakei*. 
ChrUtlna Cbard. 
Mrs. Tge gaakiaa. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
Nulma. I Madame laan. 
*Aa a Watoh in the Nl|{ht.' 
Tl&e Iioat BaFl of Bllan. 



PRBSLAND (JOHN), Dramas 

by. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 55. each. 
Mary Quoen of Soots. 
Manln and the Defence of Venice. 

Xhe Deluge, and other Poems. Cr. 

8to, hand-made paper, quarter-parch- 
ment. 3J. 6d, net. 



PRICE (E. C). — Valentina. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6rf. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Works by. Crown Svo^doth, )t. td, each. 
Basy BtBJt Iioseona. With Star Maps 

for every Night In the Year. 
Flowers Of &e Sky. With 55 Ulostt, 
Familiar Science Studies. 
Mysteries of Time and Bpaoa. 
The Univ erse of Sun s. 

6atum mnA its System. With 13 

steel Plates. Demy Svo, cloth, 6*. 

VsLtfes and Wants of Soionoe 
Wovkem. Crown 8to, u. bd. 



PRYCE (RICHARD). -Miss 

Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3*. td. post Svo, illust. boards, m. 

RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 

Dr. John Brown. Square x6mo, tMth 
Prontisp iece. doth, i*. net. 

READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected Library Edition, In Seventeen 

Volumes, crown Svo, doth, 3«. td each. 
Peg WofBntfton; and Christie 

aohnatoae. 
Hard Cash. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With a Preface by Sir Walter Besant. 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth : and Single- 
heart and Doublemce. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Vanderintf Heir. 

tfove He Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

OrifnthOaunt. i A Voman-Hater. 

Foul Play. | A Simpleton. 

The Jilt: and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Beadian a; and Bible Ch araeters. 
Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, is. each. 

Peg Wofllngton. | A Simpleton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

« It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 

Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; James Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptacion. 

Hard Cash. I Beadiana. 

Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doublefktce. 

Good fttories of Man, dbc 

The Jilt ; and other Stories. 

A Peril ous Secret. 

Large Type, Fine Paper Bditioms. * 
Pott Svo, cloth, }(ilt top. is. net each : leather, 
dilt edges, 3f. net each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 Illustrations by M. B. Hewerdinb. 
*It Is Ne ver Too Late t o Mend.' 
Popular Editions, medium Svo. 6^;. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Foul Play. I Hard Cash. 

Peg Wofflngton; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griflith Gaunt. 
Puc Tourself in His Plaoe. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
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POPULAR Ei>ITt6itfe, medliiia 8vo, 6d. tsu&h. 
JL Womau-bAtcu*. 

Tli« W Aiid«KUitf Helrr LAR«t Ttpb 

Edition. f«ap.8vo, cloth, u. net. 
Vhe Oolatttv and tlia H««v#b« 

With t6 Jftiotogr^vure aftd 84 hitlf-tua^ 
lUustrattdna by Matt R. tiEWBROiKB. 
Small 4to, clotU, 6s. not.— Alio th^ 
St. MitRTiN*!! ItCtSttATSfi iblTiO)^: 
with 20 Illustrations in 4 Colours and 
10 in Blacle and White by BtAM SBAW, 
k.I. t>ettf Ivo, d<>th, Xai. JM.; pai^ch- 
ment, 16^. net. 



ROSiS (ALBBRT).— f Sttgar 

Prtiices*. Crown 8vo. 61otM« ji. 6a. 



RTCRARDSONllRftAMi^, Ndvels 

The'^ManwltQ tost Jits Patt. VHth 
50 Illuttrattona by T9M.0row)IE, Itl. 
Crown 8^K>, (^oth, st ,^ : . POPULAR 

. . EoiTlOH,. plctuce.^oyfr. If. net. 

Thd BasTBMaftMP Mxraola. Crown 

8vo, cloth , 3J«6rf. 

Croi»n 8«o. cloth; 6j, each. 
The KUitf'g O^tuittfl. _ 



Sgittl-Bd aittty. i ThdiH dad 1^ 
RB)PelQMt^^O. NpvfelA by, 

A Rloh Map's Dautflitev. Crown 

8vo, cloth, ss. 6d» I 

W«lsd etQiAes. Crown 8yo,.. cloth, 
3^. 6d. ; p ost 8vo, picture bo ardig, a<> 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, at. each. 

gAUiai|lia|»itedJ9AjiM,.., . . 
luce of Wales'l Q^^den, parjby. 
The Mystevy in PalaQe Gbardens. 
Kairy^Valer. J Idle Tales. 
Hey Mothey's Paylinit. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown 8vQ, cjioth, is. 64. tach. 
Mepiel: ALoveStbi 



KOBlNSOf^ (F. W.). Movel* by. 
Women am Strange. Pdst 8¥o, 
illnstrate d boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3^. €k7. ekcft ; ^t 8vo« 
illustrated boards ii. eath. 
The Hands of Jiilitio^. 
The Wdnian in .the Bkrlt. 

ROLFE (FI^.), Nbveis i>y. 

Crown 8vo, clothr 6t- each. 

Hadvian th# seventh. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THBtI*lst of the Principal Winlcini who 
came from Nemtandy with William the 
bonqnerot. 1066. In Gtid and Cdlouia, 5^. 

ROMAUNT (THE) OP THfi 

ROSEt. With 20 lilustrationi In 
Coloured Coilotyoe by Kfith HntoSR- 
$o]i and NeRMAI^ WiLKiiitOM. CrdWa 
4t*, elbth, »ts. net. 



ROSENQARTEN(A.).~-A Hand. 

bookefAithitta^itnilStylsSk Tnuii- 
latad by W. Colurt^aniuUb. Witib 
630 Illuitratioiit. Cr. 8vo, doth, 7t. 6d, 



ROW S E L.L (MA R Y C.).— 

Monsieur, do Faru. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 3f . 6d. 

ROYAL COLLECTIONS, Nbtetf 
•n Pictures In the. Edited by Uonkl 
CU8T, M.V.O.. and pubUjshedby permis* 
slon oi (t. M. Kino GkoRgb V. With 34 
Ittiistrationa in Phetof ravure. Collotype, 
and Hal^eiie, Roy. 4tP, cL, lai. 6d. net. 

RUNCIMAn (J as.) .— Skit>pers 

eiid Stidlbkclts. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6a. 



RUSKIN SERIES (The). Square 

i6mo. cl., with Frontispieces, is, net ea. 
The Kini of the OOlden River. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. Illustrated by 

Richard Dotlk. 
Rnskin as a Religious Tealoher. 

^ .Bi^ F.,W.. FARRAB, D.D. 

R&h JLlid his rabiids. ByJDr. JoifN 

3kO\VN. 
Old ChrltotibM. By WASUiNdTON 

IS.VING. - - . . 
Pstvy Talai from Tiii6any^ By L 
. M. AHP&atroN. . , 

RUSS^Lt (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Crown 8to, Qloth. $s. 6d, each; 
po9t Stok, Illustrated boards, ai. each; 
Sibtk ii. 6S. each. 

Round the Oalliiy-Fir^ 

8^ th« MiddJUb Watch, 
n the Fo'rsle Head. 
A Voyage to tbe Gape* 
AJ(oplK?Qr the U^mb^O^ ^^ , 
raie Mystery of the ' Ooean Star.* 
The ROm&boe of Jehny Harloifire. 
The TaO* of tbft,Ten« 
An Ooean T^Agi&dy. . 

The OOOd Ship ' Mohock.' 
The Phtfntom Death. 
IsHetheMant I HenrtofOak; 
The Convict Ship. 
The lASt Rntry. ^ ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6^. each. 
A Tale of Two TunnOls. 
Th^PeathShip. . 

The ' Pretty Polly.' With la lUustra- 

tions by 6. E. Robertson. 
Overdui^ I Wrong )Bide Otit. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo. 6d. each. 
The Ibbb^bt Shib. 
Is He th eM«a>? 
Wtenir Sid* btit; CHgAp EDm^ia. 

Crown 8vo; dlpthi u, net. . 

RUSSlBLt <HBt^(iieRt).-Tni« 

Blue* Crown 8vo, cloth, st. 64. 

RUSSBLt (boRA), r^oveU by. 

Crown 8vo^ doth, $*, 6d, eadh ; picture 
cloth, fl^t.back, zs, net.es^^ih. * 

A Country Sweetheart* 

She Dsifl of Fate. 
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RUSSIAN BASTILLB. THE 

*^ rTti«Fortr«6sbf Schluesselburg). By I. 
P. YouVAT^RKT. Ti^ntlated by A. S. 
Rappoport. 1I.A. With 16 plates. 
Dfny 8v6. cloth, js. 6d, act. 

SAINT AU6VN (ALAN), NoveU 

by. Crown ^o, cloth, 3a. tij. each ; post 
8to, Ulttttmted boards, u. each. 

ML FMlov «f Trlniijr. With a Hotel 
'' by Olivb« WBMl5EkxnoLtix& ' 

Th^ JmilOP D«Mi. 

Orohard IXainerel* 

The MasMr of St. B«nedtot'a. 

IntlilfeFaoAoftli* W^Fld. ' 

To Hl« O'dm Maatop* 

Tlia Tpouilett Diamoadmi 

■'■■■■' ' M ' — ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 6d. oac|^ 

5hjB vpoiQtf pf i^ar* 
optuii^'sjBate. 
A Xratflb Moneyfooon* 
Oallantpy Bowe^. 
A Ppootofa WpolAgf. 
Bonnie Magcle Z4aa4#V« 
Mrs. tHunbaira Secret. 
Itapy Onwlin. \Vith n IllustraHona. 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE), — A 



SALA (Q. A.).— Qa^lirht an4 

Deyllgiit. Poit «vo, IMtt^hrated boards. 2s, 



5HLINC0URT (HUQH DE).— 

' Oxfoira from W|tlAn^ )^h a Note 

and iZO'Illttstratibnyih Colotir and Mono- 
chroihe by YoSHid H^jaauo: Demy 8vo, 
clotli. 7f. erf, net ; parehtnent. 15^. net. 



SERaEANT(ADBLINE), Novels 

by. Crown 8to, doth, 3a. 6JL each. 
Ondev Valee yteteaeoe. 
Dp. Blidioott** BsmfplMeBt. 
THe MtuiBir Bliaabetli. 



5ERM0N dN THE M<)1JNT 

(Tlie). lUuiaidattd M Oold and Cotourt 
by ALBttHTD SAMeoBSKi. Foap. 4tol 
Jap. veUum, 6k. aht; parduneMt, fall 
Cilt. %s. 6d. aet. ^ 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket size, etoth, gilt top, 2s. det per 
Vol: ; leather, gilt edges, 39. net per VoL 

By Sir Waltbr Bksant. 
&ea«dfi. ' J Wiatnliietep, 

Jepuaalem. By Bebant iad Palmbr. 
All Bopta and Oonditlona of Hen. 
8iP Rioliatd VHtttintfton. 
Qeapapd de COttgtty. ' 
By BoeoACOO. 
The DeoamePoii. 



Plpi^ 



By RcAsxt BROWNtJie. 
JnMeeat 



aed Mem and Vo- 

With 10 Iltnttratibaa In Colours 
by £. FdRTBSCua BriCKdals. ' 
ppamatle Feraona; and Dpa- 
matlo BoBBUStdea aAdtepioa. 

With 10 inustrattons In GbtodiiTby E. 

F0RTE8CUB maaia^sjLE, 

9y KDftBRV BDomuvA*. 
Tlie Shadov of tbe Swopd« 



ST. MARTIN'S UBStAUY^tonttnued. 

In pockiel size, cloth, gUt top. u. aet per Vol. ; 
laather, gilt edges, $$, net per VoL 
By H/aJL Cainx. 
The Deemater. 

By WlUUS COLLXNS. ^^ 

The Woman in White. 

By DlAHIXt Ojbfob. 

Roblneon Opoeoe* With 's7 inu»- 
tratlons by B. Crchshai^k. 

By Cbarlis I>ickxnsl 
Bpeeohea. With Portrait 

By Austin Dobson. 
Blghteeifth Oentnnr Yignettea. 
^ 'brlUr^ Series, each innsttated.' 

By W. & Gilbert. 
Oplglnal Flaya. In F6ur Series. 

By Thomas Hardt. 
Undep the Oveenwood OBvee* 

By BrbT Hartx. 
Condenaed llovela. 
Mllaa, The Iiock of Moavlntf Camp, 

and otbf r stories. With Pfyrtr^lt. 
Poetloe.1 Wopha. 

By Olivbr Wbndxll Houtesl 
The Antoerat of Oie Bpeakfttat- 
Table. Illustrated by J. 6. 'TROM BON. 
' Compiled by 4, ^. Htatt. 
TheChalpm of tiondpn: An Anthology. 
The Ghapm of Bdmbilp|pi.^ 
The Chapm of Yenioe. 
The Ohapih Of Papla. 

By Richard JKFFRRIBS. 

Th^ f epayi df Blla. 

^^^ By LofeD MACAULAT. 
91|ltopj of M^gimoAf m 5 Voliimes. 

By Justin McCarthy, 
TpieBeitfn of Queen Ann^ in i Vol 
A Bffiit^ or the Bpup^ebptfea 

andorwnil^IYM in i^Vok 
A RiAtory oronv o^m T^ln^ea from 

' Acces«onof Q.Victoria to |^i,m'4 Vols. 

By Georgb MacDonau). 
Poatleal Wopka. in 2 vols. 

By W. H. MAiXOCK. 

The Mefr Republlo. 

' ' ByOUlDA. 

Wisdom, Wft. and Pathoa. So- 

' i«ct4d by F. STDNirr If orris. 

By CRARLlfS RBADR. 

The Clolatep and th^ Heapth. With 

tittlustrations-by M. B. Hjfcw^RDiNR. 
•It ie Hevifa^ Too lAlfeto BTend.' 

' Selected by ITra^i^ ^powicjc. 

Ballade tuad I<ypieii of Love. 

With xo Coloured MustL by Byai^Shaw. 

Hietepteat'ttiid tifjr^dMpy Bal- 

- lada. Wtth io CoIobr«d lUtnftrations 
vy 0YA1I Sbaw. 
By RdBBRT Louis Stbv^nson. 
An iBland "Wpfmgm, 
Travela'vlth & ponkey. 
The BilvepiMlO Bqiiatefra. > 
Meme^lea and Ptoptoralti. 
YlPKiaibna Pneptaqne. 
Men and Booka. 
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ST. MARTIN'A UBRAUY—comtinrntd. 
In pocket stzr,cl>.tii, giit to;> u. net Mr Vol.; 
leather, gilt edge*, $s. net per VoU 
fiT RoBKRT Louis Stbvxnsox. 
New Arabian NttfHto* 
Aopoaa tli« Plains. 
Tha Merry Man. 
Prinoe Otto. 
In the South 8e«a. 
Bssays of Travel. 
Weir ot Hermistoii* 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The iirt of Writing. 
Collected Poems. 

By H. A. Tains. 
History of English Iiiteratnre, in 
4 Vols. Willi 32 Portraits. 
By Mark Twain.— Sketches. 
By Walton and Cotton. 
Tha Complete Angler. 

By Walt Whitman. 
Poems. Selected and Edited by W. M. 
RossBTTi. With Portrait. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
The Nagio of To-Movro«. 
Comet Chaos. 



SHADOWLESS MAN (THE): 
Peter Schlemibi. By a.von Chamisso. 
Translated by Sir Iohn Bowmno. and 
Illustrated by GORDON Brownb. Demy 
8to, cloth, 3j. 6rf. net. 



8HAKBSPBARB LIBRARY— ftf«& 
SHAKB^PEARB CLASSlCS-^cpnt 
4. 'The Troubleeome BeigB of 
Klng^ohn*: the Playrewritten 
by Bhakespeave as *King John.' 
Edited by P. T. FURMIVALL, D.Xitl. 

S6. <The History of Hamlet': 

with other Documents illustrative ef 
the aouroea of Shakapeare's Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the Legend op 
Hamlrt by Prof. I. Gollancz. 
7. ' Tbe Play of King Iielr and His 
Three Davghters ' : the old play 
on the sabjeot of King t.oan 
Er.ited by SIDNEY Lbe, D.Li»t 

8. 'The Taming of a Shrew's 

Being the old play used by Shakespeare 
in "nie Taming of the Shrew.' Edited 
bv Professor F. S. Boas, M. A. 

9. The Sonrces and Analc^nes of 
* A Midsummer Night's Dream* 
Edited by FRANK SiDGWiCK. 

xa *The Pamons Victorias of 
Henry Y.' 

IX. ' The Mennchml*: tbe original 
of Shakespeare's * Comedy of 
Brrors.* Latin text, with the Eliea- 
bethan Translation. Edited by W. H. D. 
ROU3K. Litt.D. 



\ 



5HAKESPEARB LIBRARY 

Part I 
THB OIiD-SPBIfLIHO 
SHAKBSPBAKB. 

With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief Introductions and Notes, by F. 
J. FURNJVALL, M.A., D.Utt., and F. W. 
Clarke, M.A. Demy 8vo, cioth, ax. 
6d, net each Play ; or Library Edition, 
pore rag paper, half-parchment, 5^, net 
per Play. A list of the volumes already 
published or in the press may be had. 
Part II 
THB SHAKBSPBAKB CLASSICS. 
Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, at. 6d» net per irol. ; whole 
gold-brown velvet persian, 41. net 
per vol.: also a Llinited Edition on 
larger paper, half parohment, g^t tops 
Ss. net. per vol. Each volume with 
Frontispiece. 

Volumes published or in preparation. 
I. Lodge's ^Bosalynae*: the 
original of Shakespeare'i * As 
Ton Like It." Edited by W. W. 
GREG, M.A. 

3. Oraene's * Pandosto,' or * Doras- 
tUB and Fawnia': the original 
of Shakespeare's * Winter's 
Tale.* Edited by P. G. THOkfA!>. 

3. Brooke's Poem of* Bomeus and 
Juliet' : the original of Shake- 
speare's * Borneo and Juliet.' 
Edited by P. A. Daniel. Modernised 
and re-edited by J. ). M UNRO. 



12. 



Promos 



the 



source 

» 



Cassandra': 
for 



and 
of 



13. *Apolonlus and Sllla' the 

source ot Twelfth Night.' Edited by 

MORTON LUCB. 

14. ' The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous 
Bouses of York and Lancas- 
ter,' and < The True Tragedy of 
Biohard. Duke of York': the 
originals of the second and third parts of 

• King Henry VL' 

15. The Sources of ' The Tempest.' 

16. The Sources of * Cymbellne.' 

17. Th? Sources and Analogues 
of * The Merchant of Yenice.' 

Edited by Piofesst^r 1. Gollancz. 

18. Bomantic 'Tales : the sources of 
' rhe Two Gentlemen of Verona,' * Merry 
Wives,' 'Much Ado about Nothing,* 

• All's Well that Ends WeU.' 

19, ao. Bhabespeare's Plutarch : tbe 
sources of * Julius Cassar,' 'Antony and 
Cleopatra,' * Coriolanns,' and ' Timon.' 
Edited b y C. F. Tuc k er B rooke. M.A 

Fart liL 

THB LAMB SHAKBSPBABB 

FOB YOUNG PBOPLB. 

With Illustrations and Music. Based on 
Mary and Charles Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespbarb, and edited by Professor 
L Gollancz, who has inserted within 
a prose setting those scenes and 

{>assages from the Plays with which 
he young reader shotild early become ac 
Suainted. The Music arranged by T. 
[askbll H ardt. Imperial i6mo, cloth, 
IS. 6d. net per vol. ; leather, ax. 6d. net per 
vol. ; School Edit, linen, Sd. net per voL 
I. The Tempest. 

II. As You Like It. 

III. A Midsummer HlghrsDvaaai. 
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8HAKBSPBARB LIBUAUY—cmL 
THB LAMB SNAKB5PBARB— <;<»»/. 
IV. TliA Mwohant of Yenloa. 
V. Tbe Winter's Tale. 
VL TvelftH Night. 
VIL Cyubeline. 
VIII. Romeo and Juliet. 
IX. Maobetb. 
X. If noH Ado About H otliing. 

XI. A safe of Staakespeare for the 

XltAB Kirening witb Bhake- 
epeare: 10 Dramatic Tableaux for 
Young People, with Music by T. 
Maskbll HAROY,and Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, ys„td. net : 
linen, u» 6d. net. - 

  I  MM — ^M^— ^M^— a^— ^i» 

Part IV 
SHAUaPBARB'S RNOXiAHD. 

A series of volumes illustrative of the 
life^ thought, and letters of England In the 
time of Shakespeare. 

Robert Iianeham's Iiettev,dcscribing 
part of the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elisabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
X575. With Introduction by Dr. FURNI- 
VALL, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo^ 
cloth, 5.T. net. 

The Roguea and Yatfabondii of 
Shake«peare*fl Toath : reprints of 
Awdeley's * Fraternltye of Vacabondes,^ 
Harman's 'Caveat for OommonCurselors,' 
Parson Haben'sor Hyberdyne's ' SenoMu 
in Praise of Thieves and Thievery,' &c. 
With many woodcuts. Edited, with In> 
trodttction, by EDWARD VlLis and Dr. 
FURNIVALL. D«my 8ve. doth, 5s. net. 

Bhakeepoave'fl HoltnelMid : a reprint 
of all the passages in HoUnsbed's 
•Chronicle* of which use was made in 
Shalsespeare't Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. BOSWILL 
Stonk. Royaf 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Bliaabethan Yeree. 

Edited with Notes by WiLUAM 
Stanlbt Braithwaitk. with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, js. 6d, net ; vellum gilt. 7r. 6d. net. 

She Bhakeapeare AUaeion Book. 

Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 
and his Works before the close of the 17th 
century, collected by Dr. Inglkby, Miss 
L. TouLMiN Smith, Dr. Furnivaix, and 
J. J. MUNRO. Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 
ais. net. 
Harriaon'a Deeorlption of Bng^ 
land. Part IV. Uniform with Parts 
1.-1 1 1, as issued by the New Shakspere 

4i Society. Edited by Dr. Furmivall. 

^ With additions by Mrs. C. C ST0PR8. 
(250 co pies only.) 175. 6rf. n et 

A Btady of Bhakeapeare. BTA.a 

SwiNBDRNfC Crown 8vo, cloth, 8«. 

TheAgeofBhakeepeare. By A. a 

SwiKBtTRKK. Cr. ^vo, buckram, 6ks.net. 
Bhakespeare'e Bweetheart t a 
Bomaaee. By Sasam h. smauMO. 
with 6 ColoMMd nittitnttoea by C B. 



SHARP (WILLlAM).->ChitilreB 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, doth, jr. 6rf 



SHERARD (R. H.).— Rogues. 

Crown 8vo, doth, is, 6d. 



5HERIDAN'5 (RICHARD 
BRINSLBYX Complete Works. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. ' 



SHERWOOD (MARQARET).— 

DAPHNB: a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece Crown 8vo, doth, ys, td. 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Cr. 8vo. cloth, zs. 6d. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr.8vo, 
doth, 6s, 



SIMS (QEORQE R.), B(M>ks by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, «. each; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d, each. 
The BlniT o' Belle. 
Tinkletop's Crime. | Zeph. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 lUnstrauons. 
Hy Two Wives. | Tales of To-daar« 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Boenes fipom the Bhoiv. 
The Ten Commandments. 

Crown 8vQ, picture cover, u. each; cloth. 
IS. td. each. 
The Datf onet Beoiter and Beader. 
Dagonet Ditties. I Iiife Ve Live. 
Young Mrs. Oattdle. 
lii TiBtf of Iiondon. 

Crown 8V0, doth, ys. 6d, each; post Svo^ 
picture boards, u. each : doth, a«. m. each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Beguea a nd Vagabond s* 

Crown 8vo. doth, 34. 6d. each. 
Joyoe Pleasantry. With a Frontlt- 

plece by Hugh Thomson, 
For Life- and After. 
Onoe upon a Christmas Time. 

With 8 Illustrations bv CHAS. QRXSN, R.t 

In London's Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. 
Without the Limelight. 
The Small-part Lady. 
Blographs of Babylon. 
The Myst ery i>f Mary A nne. 

Picture cloth, flat back, as. each. 
Bogues and Vagabonds. 
In Lond on's Heart. 

PopiTLAR Editions, medium 8vo, 6(L cadi. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Bc^es and Vagabonds. 



the Poor Live; andHonpiUa 
London. Crown 8vo^ leatherttta, u» 

Dagonet Dramas. Crown tvo^ u. 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8ro, dnth, 
3^.iHt. , post i)v<., picture <4>ver, u. 

Mlft Vlie's Bevenge^ Cr. 8vo« dath» 
9A.64. t CmUkJf BDmoN, It. aet^ 
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SHBLLEY'5 C0ilitrtete WORKS 

In VwMaad ProM. . .S^^UUa by R. 
HXBNB SHBPiaRD. 5 Volt<, $t»6d,tai. 

V^ I. llai-gi^ret wchoUbo ; Sfii^rey^ 




JOiUai) aod Maddald : Sw^lUoot tbc l^ant 
*% Vm °^^^^ ;JEpipsycbj4i(^ ; Hcjl^ 

Vol. III. Potlhuihoua PoSenis) The 
inia<ii]e or Anarchy ; knd other VitdJt. 
Vtouk Vo^ki, in two Vola. : 

Vol. I. Zaitrotti ; St. IrvVnc ; Dublin and 
IfarUMt RuaiJiikid ; l^dFbtatl^n ol HAtia \ 
U^tmlo Ldgb Hunt : MUior Writings 
' .VoL.lJL ^ntava^.tbtttit Skm. AbtxttA -, 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography. 



in 

ei^ykabk 



SiaNRQARPS: i:hw Htatory 

eluding Fatnoju Taverns afid I^e W^' 
Cliaracters. ^JBy Jacob Ijirwood and J. 
C.Hottb)4. \vAh95lUustraU(JM. Ccown 
Svo^ dotb, 3^. 6^ 



5I5TeR,P0ftA. Birlit.Ix>MDA£E. 



SLANQ DICTIONARY fThfe): His- 

torical and Ane<^otkt Cr. fm>. ^1.. 6i. 6if. 



SMBDLBY (CONSTANCE : Mm. 



aafS^l'pi 



'. s5b,3!;^,w! 



W^l^B 



Crown 8«o.^oth 6y. t^K 
Sapvloa. i M^tli«Ml4ii«Fktli*ib. 
See also T1|« FlOWAI* Book, p. ii. , 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

8vo, IS. ; dbtl), is. td. 



»HJ » «■■«»»■ 



SOMERSET (LoiH HENRY).— 

5ony of Adien. 4to, Jap, vellum. 6a 



SPALDING (Ketmetii J.%---A 

Pilffrim'ji Way: 8on^s. Fcip, 4to, 
buckram, jtf* <6d(. net. 



Post 8vo, illuslcated boards, 4«.«ach. • 
Tli« Mysteries pf . HcMii Dcrkai 

By Deyloii|» Way*. 

Hoodwinked; ft aandyeroft Jf y^- 

tery. ^. I Vlie aouleM.Ho«4>« 
Back to IiiKe. [Qttit«aAoe lA nu. 
Vke I«oadiraiev Tragedy* 
BavfO'fe Roinaitoe. 
JL JRisb Ad froto tkih Befc; 
Crown 8vo^ cloth, ^.6^» ^ach. 

fS? fedynhip.K«ke 0|?ey Monki 

The Seorei.fkf :%yy^e|ni;!^.aG^f]Pll 



»fmya.UMit 
Tke Vao o£ Fate. 



Doomol 



Itten 



atiBpplBtf Blindfoldi 

Wife 0» No Wifi^PoBt 8vo,clMh. Xi, 6d. 



•*r 



5PENSBR for Children. Bylil.H. 

TOWRY. With OdtouRd Ilttttf«tiolii«by 



SPEIGHT (E. .B.^-^Tto QalleoB 

M». > PtyaVQ, Ctoth>>. 



Heritage 6t Bij^, 



SPIELMANN (MRS. M. H.), 
BookA by. 

HkPCIAfyHeiUoTd aSid ner nneiide. 

,. . With 1 ilustratfons.hv. GORpON ^Kowys. 

ty lUu^raliOns ffA^tHUR ^cacAxtl. 
HuGit Tbo^^O)^. BKk]«ARD PAStiudok, 
. „ LkWi^ AaumkK and other artists. 

induatrions Chevalier, mwn 8vo, 

d oth, 3f. 6d, . 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Nw«l* by. 

. Crownt 8vo, eloth, S'. ^> each. 
Doile and I. j Oarltep Pi?loty. 

STANLEY .(WINIFRED).— A 

Pn&ft bl Hit Win. Cr.'Svo. cio^h. 6*. 

gtAkkV HbAVfel^^ Poetical 

BlrUiday Book* Pott Svo, clothe ax. 6<<. 

STEDMAN (E. C.).— VIctbWan 

Poeta, Crown 8to, cloth, gs. 

SYetNtJSN XKh Hii(>l^f ': 24 

CartooVs In Tintf and Mooo<;hrome. 
, Witi» la^oduc^en. ^elie.^!.. iOfcid. net. 

STEPHENS (RICCARDO).— The 

.C'rkcfferiit Matk . Cr. «V6, cU ». 6rf, 

Philip Wiawood., . Cr. dyo. el» 3«. (W/. 



5TBRLINQ(Siv-^ftttiEe0pMr6'8 

Swo^tkodrt With 6 Colaured lUustra- 
tions hjr a S. ^£CX. Sq. !8vo, doth, 6«. 

Stk^^DAii (H^^ A&MttAOE). 

r-The Afirhan ICaifo. Post 8vo, cloth, 

A Seollmoathi Jimney. With 89 
IlltMtratiena by T. H. KoanraoN, and 
PbrttaH, Cfowa 8V0, doth gilt. 3a. 6<f. 



StEVfeNS 



t^te. Cr, 8^vo, d. 





Werkaby. 

TkB SWAMfTOV BDmOk ef the Works of 
Robert Lonit STBVXNaaa Ondndiag the 
UlttsVa), in as ^rUs., enaiaVva, ds. net per teU 
(To he rabMribed ifk otXy iaaeta, llireagh the 
" '• "" ' bbhad. 

crown SVo.bodtirUKi, 6f. ekdh..^ 
tMik^A hrtdi a VHi&tt^. ^th a 

FronBapl^ bV WaLI^KR CramI. 
jai,.lBla»d yoplyit. tVith a Ftotfit- 
ptwe by Wal3<br ^anr. 



Boolaanera.) - A ^tfll grasyeeto a may 
Ct6wn S'lro/bocb-Ub, 6f. eadh.. 



Vbe BtlTerado Squattenk 
Mew wJUMbtaiL Mitfkta. 
Vfae If enpy Men. 
XFttdeMBoodet ~ 
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PopuiA R Ebi^OJj/ia<bdiu fa|i 8yd; 

LattecrewA IV», cloth, li, iJl. a«rei. ; 
ment, los. 6d, net each ; LaroX Pii>B|k 



STBVeNiltON ittt.L.yriConttniMi, 
Crown 8vo; bpckraiiiw^j. each. 

weir of H«nb|B^ti« 
In the Soacn $ea8; 
jpBsayii of V^vel; 
ndes ana Fantaul^is; 
Savays In tHa JLrt of Vvlil^. 
ht^ Hovalii, 40. Witk a JhraSci by 
Mn. Stk vbmsoh. 

JB ofVvavel. Civ 8^, tadtram, 5«. 
Xtpwaen Sabbatli ^^oin. 1 Wi^ 

Coloured Front, ana niime'rotistllus^ by 
A. S. BoTD. Crown, ^vo, buckraji£ ^» , 
JLvalOaft Nl^lti.. CiSU^MA 
EDinoii. po6t 8vo, .must, b<>arda, ii.'; 
Popui^AR EbrtnoN. m^diu faji 8y4 6d, 

Much* 
>il>BJlKBIT., 

rae papery Plates mounted veBtini, aiir.net ea. 

An iniaiMl.YpyAtfe. Jvm, i^Ji^ 

trations in Colosg^ 12 in J^ac&and W^i^te^ 
and other Decoratio^, oy .NdBL ^ooke. 
VravelB with a oonkoy In. iha 
OevaikhM. With tTlUiLitratloiiila 
Colour, lit in Black and White, and 
other Deoo ratk>ne, hy W6 icL RooKC 

A GhUd'a Oai^an of l^^llnkaii, With 
13 Illustraiionfl in C^^ and iiomerons 
Black and White Drawing by Milli- 
CBNT S6wiVR9t. Lartfccr«>w4^:ro,.cloth, 
Ss, net : Lar^b Piunni fiDmOH, patch- 
ment, 7^. 6 d. net> 

Long fcap. 8vo, clotfi» it, net eftch. 
Fatbev D^uodlen. 
Talk an d TalkoiMu 

iPost 8vo, bds., u. iiet ea. ^ leatbef, tg, net ea. 
AOhrlstntaia^vmoA. AIsoalfimA- 

TUBS £i>inoit in velTet call yapp (3| bv 

3iin.X u. W. ket. 

mtyoM wnttalk M YdiUilmtis 

Alao a MiNXATtmB E&rHoM In velvet calf 
yapp, 14' ^. net ; and the EoiTlOM de 
Luxe, each Prayjec. U{uminat<)d by A. 
Sanqorski in gold and epidural (^P- 4ta 



Pgtt 8f0, <?J.i^v^4<r*' •* ieather» si. net ea. 
laoB and'SwiaslOB. 

OouaoMdPoamBofR. if. fiL 

II«IfcStavattidnt A Study.. Bwif.aBAit<- 
DON. With a Portraits. Cr.8vQ,bocknun,65. 

Rooelleotftona of M* Ik StaironftoH 
In tHa BAOl^e* By Arthur jomt- 
8TONB. Cr. 8vo, boclcnun, dtA net. 



STOCKTQN (FRANK R.)-~The 

Voan>M4iiUirotHyM»|i H4^L With 
36 lilustratioos. Ccowp 8vo, doth; 
3J.6rf. ; pttture clotn. 8at back, a/p., 



Jap VfUum, gilt top. 6f, net. ; parchment 
0lt, vrtth ties,<j.<s3. 

loGlnb; iutdTha Ra|<^'j 
Diamond. O^rc^. New ar4Pian 



Tbaaulo|d4 



net 
and Thai 



NiOBxs.) With 9 m^aWations by w. j. 
< HBNNtssY. Crown 8vo. cloth, i«. 6d, 
ThB SlavanBOn Readav. Bditedi by 

Lloyd Os&OVRnb^ Post 8vo, dotti, 

as. 6d. ; buokraai. flit top,$s, ifii.- 
Vha Pookat A.Ii«S.t Favoinrite F&dh 

sages. i 6mo,dL, ai. net ; le ather, 3s. net 

FXNB PAPBR EDRIONIL . . 

pott 8vo, ct a<. net ea, ; leather, 3«. net ea. 
Ma Inland Yoyatf a 
TravelB with ft7ohk4sr« 
VlrglnlbuB PnarlBane. 
FanUUav SindiaB pt MtH M Boakk» 

emovloB and Fortraltal 
AoKOBBtha Plalna 
The Meiwy Man. t Frlnea Ottb. 
In the South Seal. 
SBBayB of Xjraval* 
Tha auvavikto S4iiatt«»i. 



3s,oa. ; picture ciotn. nai oacic. a*., 

NeveU by« Crown 8v^ cloth, 61. eabk 
Thayalso Satva* 
The HaUa af tilfe^ 



StlRAU$ tfcALI^H),, Nbveis by. 

-11. ' aS*^owix^o,pdoth, 6*. each. 
The Van Apart. 



lU, 



The mtjla God;a Dro^ 

iTRUTT tdOSEPM)- — The 

5bbirt8 Mild Posttitaes 6t th^ Pbt^Ie 
of iBUtflahd. With 140 Illtafralions. 
Crown 8V0: ole&, 5s«6tf. 

i^TUART ,(H. LONQAN), Work* 

tv. Qrqwn fivooilpth, 6*. eswh, , .», » 

WaapUi^ J3gjWMi* .X  Fan alla^ . 
SOLTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 

JBCT9. By RlcifAltf> DAVBt. WItH 
Portrait Demy tvo, oioth, ^s. 6d. net 



8vo, tieth. flat baok. as. 

dUTROk {AJLl^ttJBb}..— Tfie 



(AL 

VkgU 



PoQiiih Vhylng* Fcp. 8vo, u.; gl., ts.6tk 



SWIFT'S (Dekn) Choice Workd^ 

hi Proie And VcrsiS. Cr. gvOi d., Jj. 6rf. 
Jonathan 6wlft : A Study. By J. 
Chprton ComNg. Of,9w,9lL,ss.6d.- 

dWINBURNB'5 (AtOEftKCtM 

. CHA.i^B3) WorkA. • r ., .,, 
Mr. tt«lnbi5Lnie*a ObUboted Po^iAk 

In 6 Vols., crown 8vo, 36s, net the Set 
Mr. iSHvlnbtinie'i CoUeteti&d Tte- 

gedlei. in $Vor8.,cr.8vo, -^oft. net the set. 
BaleotlonB ftpom MX. Stklftbupha'a 

WOrt«l. With preface by T.)yATT^ 
^ pDMyoH, and, 2 Pla^s F ^aR. 8vo, 6*. 

The Queen- Mothbr; .ahd Rbsa- 
. . mond. .Crown 8vo, 7s. &i. net 
AtaUuata In Oalydbn. Grawaavo,6i. 
ChaBtalard t A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, ys, 

Poai^ and HMttftdt. Fratr SKRtB& 

Poema ahdlMaika:ib« SbcdndIS^bs. 
Crown 8vo. os. 

PoamB and Balladi. TsiRb Sbrib& 

Crown 8vo^ 7^. , 

Sends before StiAvlMi Gir6^ 8fo» 

19$. 6d. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



SWINBURNB (A. Cy-conHnued, 
Bottiwoll : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, iu,6d. 
Songs of Two MatlOlUU Crown 8to.6j. 
OeoF^o Chapman (In Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman's works.) Crown Sto, 3^. 6^ 
■•■ays and Bindioa* CrownSvo, i2s» 
BreonthonB : A Tragedy. Crown «to, 68. 
Jl Note on Gliavlotto Bvonto. Crown 

8to, 6i, / 

Jl Study of BbakoipoaM. Cr. 8vo, 9*. 
Bontf  of the Bprlnitidoa. Cr. 8to, ts. 
Btudlos In Bong. Crown 8vo, ^t. 
Mary Btuartt A Tragedy. Crown 8^0^84. 
Tristram of IiyonoMo. Crown8vo»9s. 
A Gantnry of Roundels* Cr. 8vo, 65. 
Jl MIdaummar Holiday. Cr. 8vo, 7^. 
Marino Fallero : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo» t$. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Sro^ 6s. 
Mlsoellanloai Crown 8vo, 12s, 
Itocrlnat A Tragedy. Crown 8v»,6«. 
A Study of Ban Jonson. Cr. 8to» 71. 
The Bisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8to» t$. 
Astrophel, fto. Crown 8to, 75. 
Btudles In Prosa and Poetry. 

Crown Bto, Of. | 
The Tale 01 Balen. Crown 8vo, 7f . 
Rosamund, Queen of the Iiom- 

bards: A Tragedy. Crown 8to»6«. 
A Channel Passage. Crown 8to,7«. 
Love's Cross -Currents! A Year's 

Lettetsi Crown 8vo, ts. net 
William Blake. Crown 8to, 6f. net 
The Duke of Oandla. Crown Svo, 51. 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 

8vo, 6*. n« -t. 

The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. See 

page 17 far Mrs. Disnbt-Lbith'I The 

Children of the Chapel* Crown 

8vo, 6.1. net. 



THACKERAY, W. M.— The Rose 

and Ths Riac* With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 44 lilustrations (xa In Two Tints) 
and End-papers by GobdOm Browns. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 34. td. net. 
The Pooket Thackeray. Arranged 
by A. H. Htatt. z6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, %s, net ; leather, gilt top, 35. net. 



SWINNBRTON (PRANK), 

Novels by. Crown 8to, cloth, t$. each 
The Merry Heart. 
The Young Idea. | The Casement. 



SYRETT (NETTA), Novels by. 

Anne Page* Crown 8to, cloth, ax. ML : 
POPOLA R Editiom. medi um 8vo, 6tU 

Crown 8vb, cloth, tt, each. 
A Castle of Dreams. 
Olivia I«. Carew. 
Drender*s Daughter. 



TAINB'S History of Bn^rlish 

Literature. Trans. byHENRY Van Laun. 
Four Vols., with 32 Portraits, pott 8vo. 
doth, gilt top, 31. net each ; leather, gili 
edges, 3j..net each 



TALE5 FOR THE HOMES. 

By TWBNTT-Siz Wbli^knownAuthors. 
Edited by Rev. J. Makchant. Published 
for the benefit of the Barnardo Me- 
morial Fund. With 3 Portraits. Crown 
8yo, cloth. Si. net 



THOMAS (ANNIE), NoveU by. 
The Siren's Web. Cr. 8to, d., zs. 6d. 
Comrades True* Crown 8?o, doth. 61; 



THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
In a Cathedral City. 
The House on the Soar. 
The Bon of the House. 



THOREAU : His Life and Aims. 

By A. H. Pagb. With a Portrait. Post 
Svo, buckram, 31. 6d, 

THORNBURY (WALTER).— 

Tales for the If arlnes* Post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards, ai. 

tiMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 
Clubs and Club Id£s In London* 

With 41 Illustrations. 
■ntfllsh Booentrlos and Bo6en« 

trloltles. With 48 Illustrations. 



TOY PARTY (A). By J. Bod£:er. 

lUustrated in Colours by Dora Barks. 
Oblo ng fc^p. 4to, picture boards, is- net. 

TREETON (ERNE5T A.).~The 

Instlsstor. Crown Svo, cloth, 61. 



TR0LLX)PE (ANTHONY), Noveis 

by. Crown 8to, cloth, 3'* w. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Way We Xdve How. 

Fran Frohmann. I Marlon Fay« 

The Iian d-Iiea^ers. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, a«. each. 
Kept In the Dark. 
The American Senator. 
The Golde n Lion of G ranpera> 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
M». Scarborough's Family. 
Jo hn Caldlgate. 



fROLLOT>E (FRANCES E07 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6itf. 

each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
X<lhe Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel' s Progi^ss. I Anne Fumess^i 

TROLLOPE (t. A.).— Diamond 

Cat Dlamopd. Post Svo. Mix*, bds . 2s. 

TURENNE (RAVMOND).^The 



TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 

Orsmss. Crown Svo, u. each. 
*JKANNB Darc.' 
'TwixT Axs AND Crown.* 
*Thk Pooi/s Rrvkngs.' 
'ASKWRiasT's Wm.' 

* Anns BOLSTN.' 
«FL0T AlTD PJJ8I0S/ 



Last of the Mammoths. 

cloth, $s. 6d, 



Crown Svoh' 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crow« 

JIvn. cl«>*h -{s. fvf. eoch. 

If ark Twaln'sUbrary of Humour. 

with 107 niuHtratioiis i'V E W KeMwlk. 

Roughing It: and The Innocents 

at Home. With aoo lUosiraUont bf 

F. A. VRAUWR. 
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TWAIN (MARK)— cwjf/waai. 
UNIFOHM ilURARY EDITION. Crown 

8to. cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
TIm AmeKloan Clalmaiit. With 8i 
Illustrations by Hal HursT and others. 
Piidd*iih«ad WUson. With Portrait 
and- Six Illustrations by LODIS LOEB. 

* The Adventuresoi Tom Bawyav. 

With III Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With a6 

Illustrations by DAN Bkard. 
Tom Sawyer, DeteotivcL With Port 

* A Tramp Abroad. With 314 lUusts. 
^Tlie Innooents Abroad; andTbe 

New Piltfrlm'e Progreee. With 
334 lllusts. (The 2«. edition is also known 
as Mark Twain's Pleasukb Trip.) 

*Ttae Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and I. D. Warnbr. With 312 lilustsw 

*The m?lnoe and the Pauper. 
With 190 lilusti'ations. 

* IdifB on the If fesiBBlppL 300 iiiusts. 
*The Adventures of Huokleberry 

Finn. 174 Iliusts. by E. W. Kemble. 

* A Yankee at the iDourt of King 

Arthur. 220 Iilusts. by Oan Hraud. 

* The Stolen White Blephant. 
•The £l,000»O0O Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story. With 7 Illustrations. 

Personal Reoellectlons of Joan of 
Arc With 13 IKusts. by F. V. Du MoND. 

If ore Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corru!|ptedHadley- 

bnrg. With Froati«p>ece. 

The Gholoe Worksof M arkTwaln. 

With Ufs, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
%* The Boolcs marked *• may be had in post 
Svov cloth, w ithout Illustration s, at 25. each. 
Popular Editions, m«-rfiu(n 8vo, 6d. each. 
Tom Sawyer. I A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Hncideb erry Finn. 
Mark Twain's Sketehes. Pott 8ye, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges. 
. 3«. net ; poet 8yo, cloth, a*. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Illustrated by Worth Brbbm. Koyal 
8yo, cloth. 6s. net. 



TYTLBR (SkR/KH) -centimttd. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. bd* eadi. 
Three Men of Mark: 
In Clarissa's Day* 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guard ian Angel. 

Oltoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back. 3j. 

TYTLER (C, C. FRASER-).— 



Mistress : Jadlth* 

boards, u. 



Post 8vo, illustrated 



UPWARD (ALLEN), NoveU by. 

The Queen against Ovren. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 31. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2«. ; post 8vo, picture boards, ^s. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.),-A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3«. 6<f. 



VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

• Belle • of Thi World. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3*. td. 



VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Philippe Monni'er. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8yo, cloth, 
7.y. dd. net. 

VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Tancrbd Borbnius. With 15 fuU- 
pagc Plates. Dem v 8vo, clotli, 7f. 6flf. net. 

VINE-QROWINQ IN WW- 

LAND. ByH.M.TOD. With lllustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, boards, is, net. ; cloth, 

II. 6d. net. ' 

VIZETELLY (ERNEST A,), 

Books by. Crown 8yo, cloth, 31. 6d, eaeh. 
The Scorpion. 
The L>ove r*s Progress. 
A Path of Thorns. Crown 8yo, doth, 6s. 
The Wild Marquis: Life andAdyen- 
t'ures of Annand Guerry de Maubreuil, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 



rWELL5 (JULIA H.).— Et tu, 

Solano I Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s 



(SARAH), Novels by. 

o, cloth, 3.f. (M. each; post 8vo, 



FYTLER 

. Crown 8v6 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Burled Diamonds. 
The BlackhaU Ghosts. 
What Sh e Came Throu gh. 

Post 8yo, illustrated boards, as. eac>). 
Saint Mnngo's City, i Iiady BeU. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Moblesso Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Beauty <UAd_theBeaBt. 

Crown 8v9, cloth, 3s. 6d, eseh. 
The Mftcdonald Iiass. 
The Wltoh-Wlfe. 
Rachel Iiangton. I SMphlra 
Mrs. Carmlohael's GoddeeMs. 
A Honeymoon's Bcttpee. 
A YonSg Dragon. 



WALLACE (LEW.;.-Ben.Hur: 

A Tele of the Cbrlst. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, zs.dd. 

WALLER (S. E.)-— Sebastlanl's 

Sec r et. With 9 lUnsts. Or. 8vo. cl., 6< 

WALTON and COTTON'S 

Comploto Aofflor. Pott 8yo, cloth, 
gilt, %s. net ; Icauher. gilt edges. 3.t. net 



WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3*. 6d. ; p icture cloth, flat b ack, a*. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d* each. 
The Heart Of a Girt. With8111ust8, 
Tom Dawson. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 
A Fight to a Finish* 
The Old House at the Oomertf 
Xfove lusd liordshlp. 
What Ought She to Do? 
My I<»dy of Whims. 

WARMAN (CY).-^The Express 

MeXffeBgcir. Crown 8vSk cloth, 3j; 64, 



